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Archaeological Justitute of America. 


OF 
AMERICA. 


ITH the present year the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA will begin the 
uniform and regular publication of its Papers, Reports, and other documents. 


The new periodical, which is to contain these issues, will be styled, — 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 


It will be conducted by an Editorial Board, the members of which will represent the several 


, of the Institute and the institutions in its care. The Board consists of an Editor-in- 


Chief, chosen by the Councilfand two editors chosen respectively by the Managing Committees 
of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and in Rome, together with the President 
of the Institute, and the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of the Schools at Athens and 
in Rome, as honorary members. By an arrangement made between the Council and the Amer- 
ican Journal of Archacology (edited by Professor A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr.), the new periodical 
replaces and succeeds the /Journa/, which after the completion of Vol. XI. (1896) makes over 
its copyright, subscription-list, and exchanges. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, SECOND SERIES, will be issued six times 
a year. 
The JourNAL will contain: — 
I. Archaeological Papers of the Institute, in the fields of American, Christian, Classical, 
and Oriental Archaeology. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
Il. Proceedings of the Institute, and of other Archaeological Societies; Summaries of 
Archaeological News; Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 
III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of the Managing Committees 


of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and in Rome, and of other Committees of the 


Institute. 
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It is intended that the archaeological material published in the course of each year shall 
at least equal in amount that of the recent annual volumes of the First Series of the American 
Journal of Archaeology. 

The first number, containing the First Annual Report (1895-96) of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome, is in press, and will be issued forthwith; it will be next followed 
by the Papers of this School and of the School at Athens and by other articles in several 
successive numbers. 

The annual subscription for the JouRNAL will remain $5.00. 

The bimonthly parts will be sold separately. 

Reprints of important Papers will be issued and will be on sale. 

Members of the Institute are entitled to receive the JOURNAL without charge, and copies 
of every number will be regularly sent to them. 

The Journav will be published —in America and Europe — by the MacmiLtan Com- 
PANY (66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.), who will receive subscriptions, and will keep on 
sale the several numbers of the JouRNAL and the reprints of Papers. 

The Macmillan Company will also have on sale all former publications of the Institute, 


except such as are out of print. Lists will be furnished on application. 


} EDITORIAL BOARD. 
f 1897. ¢ { 


Editor-in-Chief. 
JOHN H. WRIGHT .. . 3 . HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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ALLAN MARQUAND (for the School in Rome) . ies . . PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE (President of the Institute) .. . . . HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THOMAS D. SEYMOUR (Chairman of the Managing Committee of 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE Archaeological Institute of America was founded in 
1879, “for the purpose of promoting and directing archaeo- 
logical investigation and research,—by the sending out of 
expeditions for special investigation, by aiding the efforts 
of independent explorers, by publication of archaeological 
papers and of reports of the results of the expeditions which 
the Institute may undertake or promote, and by any other 
means which may from time to time appear desirable.” In 
fulfilment of its purpose it early sent out archaeological 
expeditions to Assos in the Troad and to Mexico and the 
southwestern part of the United States, and subsequently an 
expedition to Crete. The results of these, at least in part, 
have already been published by the Institute in separate 
volumes. Of late, however, the Institute has carried on its 
archaeological explorations and excavations chiefly through 
the Schools of Classical Studies which it has founded in 
Greece and Italy. The American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens was established by the Institute in 1881, and that 
at Rome in 1895. As institutions in whose work archaeo- 
logical studies and research must be a very large element, 
the Institute has constantly maintained intimate relations 
with them, and has sought to promote their welfare in 
various ways, — especially by making regular appropriations 


for the explorations and excavations that have been carried on 
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by them for the Institute both in Greece and in Italy, for 
their publications, and for the maintenance of Fellowships. 
In the publication of archaeological material, the Institute, 
until the present year, has had no well-defined policy. The 
Annual Reports of the Council and other Reports of the 
Institute and of the School at Athens have been issued in 
separate pamphlets, and the scientific Papers of the Institute 
and of the School at Athens have for a long time been 
issued in various forms by different publishers. The Ameri- 
can Journal of Archaeology, First Series (1885-96), has pub- 
lished many papers of the School at Athens, and throughout 
the whole period of its existence has received an annual sub- 
vention from the Institute. It has, however, long seemed 
important that greater unity and uniformity should be given 
to the publications of the Institute. Accordingly, on May 8, 
1897, upon the recommendation of the Managing Committees 
of the Schools at Athens and Rome, and after previous dis- 
cussion at a meeting in January, the Council of the Insti- 
tute adopted definite measures. The Council then determined 
that in future all the regular publications of the Institute 
and of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Rome should be issued by the Institute, in periodical form, 
in a JOURNAL of its own; this JoURNAL should be con- 
ducted by an Editorial Board which in its membership 
should represent the several interests of the Institute, and 
should consist of an Editor-in-Chief, chosen by the Council, 
two editors, chosen respectively by the Managing Com- 
mittees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Rome, and other editors, as the Council might determine, 
together with the President of the Institute and the Chair- 
men of the Managing Committees of the Schools at Athens 


and Rome as honorary members. This new periodical, 


by an arrangement made between the Council and the 
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American Journal of Archaeology—to which all students of 
archaeology owe a large debt — was to be styled the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, SECOND SERIES: THE JoUR- 
NAL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, and 
upon the close of the eleventh volume (1896) of the First 
Series was to replace and succeed the Journal and to receive 
its copyright, subscription list, and exchanges. 

These plans were at once carried into effect; the Edito- 
rial Board was organized and a publisher selected. The 
present issue is thus the first number of the JouRNAL of 
the Institute. 

The JoURNAL will be issued six times a year, ultimately — 
it is expected —at bimonthly intervals. The material to be 
published in it will comprise all the regular publications of 
the Institute and of the affiliated Schools and will be dis- 
tributed, as convenience may determine, in the different 


numbers of the JoURNAL for the year. This will include: 


I. Archaeological Papers of the Institute, in the fields of Ameri- 
ean, Christian, Classical, and Oriental Archaeology; Papers of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens; Papers of 
the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 

II. Proceedings of the Institute; Summaries of Archaeological 
News and Discussions; Classified Bibliography of current Archae- 
ological Literature; Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 

III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of 
the Managing Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at 
Athens and Rome, and of other Committees of the Institute. 

IV. Bulletins (separately paged), containing miscellaneous mat- 
ter in general supplementary to that of the Reports. 

While they recognize the fact that archaeological research 
should set itself no bounds, the present editors of the 
JOURNAL are for obvious reasons desirous that American 
Archaeology in particular should once more become an 


important feature of the work of the Institute, and that it 
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should find more frequent representation in the pages of its 
JOURNAL. 

The first number of the JouRNAL consists exclusively of 
the First Annual Report of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome (1895-96). 

The second number will contain the Annual Reports for 
1896-97, —the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Council, the 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the School at Athens, and the 
Second Annual Report of the School in Rome, together with 
the names of the officers and members of the Institute and 
of the Schools. In general the Reports will be issued as the 
closing number of the yearly volume of the JoURNAL, but 
in view of the delay in the publication of the volume for 
1897, the editors have deemed it expedient to issue them 
earlier this year. 

The third number and subsequent numbers will contain a 
series of Papers of the Institute relating to the Explorations 
in Crete conducted in 1893-94 by Professor Halbherr, under 
the auspices of the Institute and at its expense. These arti- 
cles will form a continuation of the Cretan Papers which have 
been begun in the concluding number of the First Series of 
the American Journal of Archaeology (Vol. XI, 1896, No. 4), 
soon to be issued. Further articles on the Cretan Expedition 
will also appear in the second volume of the JouRNAL. 

The fourth and following numbers of the first volume of 
the JouRNAL will contain, besides the Cretan Papers and 
various other articles on archaeological subjects, the miscel- 
laneous Papers of the American Schools of Classical Studies 
at Athens and Rome, Summaries of Archaeological News and 
Discussions, a classified Bibliography of current Archaeologi- 


cal Literature, and other matter of interest to members of 


the Institute and to other readers of the JouRNAL. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 


[Puares I-III} 


To the Couneil of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor, as Chairman of the Man- 
aging Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, to submit to you a record of the establishment of 
the School, and of its management to the end of August, 1896, 
partly under my own Chairmanship, and partly under the 
Acting-Chairmanship of Professor Minton Warren and Pro- 
fessor Clement L. Smith; together with my Report as Director 
of the School during its first year, 1895-96, and the Report 
of Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr., as Associate Director 
during the same year. To these reports are added, in an 
Appendix, lists of the officers and members of the Managing 
Committee, of the faculty and students of the school in 1895- 
96, and of contributors to current expenses; a financial state- 
ment; the regulations of the School; a copy of the circular of 
information for persons who intend to become members; and a 


statement with reference to Fellowships. 


For many years prior to 1894 Latinists and archaeologists 
in America had felt that the interests of learning in this 
country demanded the establishment of a School in Rome, 
which should be similar in its general character and aim to 
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the School at Athens. They believed, however, that the 
movement to establish such a School might, if undertaken too 
soon, work serious harm to the School already in existence, 
the interests of which were close to the hearts of all classical 
and archaeological scholars in the country. 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the Archaeological 
Institute held on May 12, 1894, letters were presented, which 
had been addressed independently to members of the Council 
by Professor Merrill, of Wesleyan University, and Professor 
Platner, of the Western Reserve University, urging the estab- 
lishment of a School in Rome. The Council took the matter 
into consideration and appointed a committee, consisting of 
Professors Goodwin, Seymour, and Frothingham, to consider 
the advisability of such a step, and to report at the next 
meeting of the Council. 

In the following December, during the session of the Con- 
gress of learned societies held at Philadelphia in honor of the 
late Professor Whitney, a more decisive step was taken. At 
a meeting of the Archaeological Institute, held on the 28th of 
the month, at which members of the American Philological 
Association were invited to be present and to participate in the 
proceedings, Professor Ware, of Columbia University, outlined 
the history and prospects of the new American School of Archi- 
tecture in Rome, which had been conceived by Mr. Charles F. 
McKim, of New York, and organized as a three years’ experiment 
by professional architects in various parts of the country. At 
the conclusion of this account, Professor Ware, on behalf of this 
School, offered a welcome to any School of similar aims that 
might be founded, and invited it to share in the use of the build- 
ing which had already been engaged for the School of Architect- 
ure. Remarks were made by the Chairman (Professor Goodwin), 
and Professors Frothingham, White, Seymour, Warren, and 
Hale. The general conviction was that the hour for action had 


at last come. The following resolution was accordingly offered 


by Professor West, of Princeton University, seconded by Pro- 
fessor White, of Harvard University, and unanimously carried: 
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Resolved: That this meeting appoints Professor W. G. Hale, of the 
University of Chicago, Professor Minton Warren, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of Princeton University, 
a Committee (with power to add to their number) to inquire into the 
feasibility of establishing an American School in Rome in connection with 
the School of Architecture recently established, to communicate with the 
managers of this School of Architecture, and to report upon the matter to 
the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America. 


The members of the Committee thus appointed accepted the 
duties laid upon them. Professor Hale, as first named in the 
motion, was made Chairman of the Committee, and Professor 
Frothingham Secretary. Mr. C. C. Cuyler of New York 
consented to act as Treasurer. 

In accordance with the powers given them, and in the con- 
viction that it was necessary to rouse interest in many parts 
of the country, the original Committee of three organized a 
Committee of seventy-five members, — consisting of both col- 
lege professors, or unattached scholars, and men in business, — 
representing forty-four different institutions and fifty-eight 
different cities. In the choice of these members, it was in 
general intended that each University or College represented 
should have one member of its faculty upon the Committee, 
and that this member should be a professional archaeologist, if 
a chair of archaeology existed in the institution. In only a few 
cases, and for reasons of special importance, was a second mem- 
ber of any faculty appointed. With the consent of this Com- 
mittee, obtained by correspondence, the original Committee 
prepared a circular, which set forth the purposes and needs of 
the School, and proposed that money be raised for an experi- 
ment of three years, —since, in the depressed financial condition 
of the country, it was obviously unwise to attempt to raise in 
four months a sum of money sufficient for a permanent endow- 
ment. This circular was widely distributed through the 
agency of the general Committee, and subscriptions were 
secured, most of which took the form of an annual payment 
for three years. 

When it appeared probable that enough money would be 
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subscribed to warrant the establishment of the School for the 
initial three years, a meeting of the entire Committee was 
appointed for May 18, 1895, at Columbia University. 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the Archaeological 
Institute, held in New York on May 11, 1895, the Com- 
mittee already referred to, consisting of Professors Goodwin, 
Seymour, and Frothingham, reported, through its Chairman, 
Professor Goodwin, that in its opinion it was desirable that 
such a School as had been contemplated should be established 
in Rome. The Committee appointed at Philadelphia next 
reported, through its Chairman and Secretary, who were 
members of the Council, that funds sufficient to warrant an 
experiment of three years had been secured. The Institute 
was then requested to take the proposed School under its 
patronage and authority, upon the same general terms on 
which it had founded the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, and to appoint the Committee of the School, as 
then constituted, its Managing Committee, giving it the power 
to enlarge, reduce, or otherwise change its membership, to elect 
its officers, to determine the name and scope of the School, and 
to establish its regulations. A motion granting these requests 
was then passed by the Council, subject to the provision that 
the relations of the School to the Institute should meet the 
approval of a Committee, which should consist of the President 
of the Institute and the Chairmen of the Managing Committees 
of the School at Athens and the School in Rome. It may here 
be stated in advance that the organization of the School as 
afterwards effected was satisfactory to this Committee, and 
that the School was accordingly taken into the desired rela- 
tions with the Institute. 

The Council of the Institute, further, at the request of the 
representatives of the School, granted the sum of six hundred 
dollars for a Fellowship to be held in Rome during the follow- 
ing year, and the sum of three hundred dollars for excavations. 

On May 18, the Managing Committee of the School met at 
Columbia University, and proceeded to effect a permanent or- 
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ganization. A Constitution was proposed, discussed, amended, 
and adopted. It was agreed, among other provisions, that the 
name of the School, which had intentionally been left undeter- 
mined until the general Committee should decide upon it, should 
be “ The American School of Classical Studies in Rome.” The 
sense in which this name is to be taken is explained in the first 
Regulation of the School. To the mind of the Committee the 
phrase “ Classical Studies,” which is sometimes too narrowly 
interpreted in this country, does not exclude Archaeology, but 
necessarily includes it. All archaeological studies that deal 
with Rome under the Early Monarchy, the Republic, and the 
Empire, or with Italian civilization outside of Rome, during 
these periods, are classical studies. The publications of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens have almost 
always been archaeological. In our School in Rome the 
teaching and the investigations of the past year have dealt 
exclusively with archaeological subjects; for the deciphering 
of ancient documents written with a pen upon parchment or 
papyrus,—the only subject of our year’s work the nature of 
which could be called in question, —is as truly archaeological 
as the deciphering of ancient inscriptions written with a sharp 
instrument or a brush upon walls, or incised upon stones. The 
publications, further, that will result from the year’s activity, 
will be wholly archaeological, with the exception of a single 
paper, which, adducing new archaeological evidence to settle 
a linguistic question, will present the linguistic evidence along 
with the other. It may indeed safely be assumed that, in any 
School of Classical Studies conducted in Rome, the great claims 
of archaeology will securely maintain themselves. Since this is 
sure, the advantage of the title, as it now stands, is not only 
that it is in harmony with that of the sister School at Athens, 
but also that it leaves the Director of the School in Rome free 
to deal with any phase of classical work that can be done better 
in Italy than in America. And if, anywhere in our country, 
the phrase * Classical Studies” is narrowly and injuriously in- 


terpreted, the work and publications of the School in Rome 
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will perform a genuine service in disseminating broader con- 
ceptions of the nature and mission of such studies. 

After the adoption of the Constitution, officers and commit- 
tees were appointed. Professor Hale, of the University of 
Chicago, was elected Chairman, and Professor Frothingham, of 
Princeton, Secretary, of the Managing Committee. Later in 
the meeting these gentlemen were elected respectively Director 
and Associate Director of the School in its first year, and to 
serve during their absence in Italy Professor Warren, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, was elected Acting Chairman, and 
Professor Platner, of the Western Reserve University, Acting 
Secretary, of the Managing Committee. Professor Warren 
was also elected to be Director of the School in its second 
year. Mr. Cuyler was elected Treasurer. 

A communication from the Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens was read, 
informing the Committee of the School in Rome that its 
Chairman had been made a member, ex officio, of the Man- 
aging Committee of the School at Athens, and of its Execu- 
tive Committee, and that the President of the Archaeological 
Institute of America had similarly been made a member, ex 
officio, of both Committees of the School at Athens. In har- 
mony with this action, the Managing Committee of the School 
in Rome made the President of the Institute and the Chairman 
of the Managing Committee of the School at Athens members, 
ex officio, of the Managing and Executive Committees of the 
School in Rome. The two Schools are thus happily and 
permanently connected with each other and with the Insti- 
tute by a provision which secures the constant acquaintance 
of each of these three bodies with the work and plans of 
the other two. 

In addition to the Fellowship of six hundred dollars, granted 
by the Institute as narrated above, a second Fellowship yield- 
ing the same amount was established by the Managing Com- 
mittee. To these two a third, with an income of five hundred 
dollars, was added, by friends of the School, through the 
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efforts of Professor Frothingham, to be open only to students 
in Christian Archaeology. The Fellowship in Christian 
Archaeology was subsequently awarded to the Rev. Walter 
Lowrie, a graduate of Princeton University and of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; the Fellowship of the School to 
Mr. William K. Denison, Bachelor of Arts of Tufts College 
and Master of Arts of Harvard University; and the Fellow- 
ship of the Institute to Mr. Walter Dennison, Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Arts of the University of Michigan. 

The fund pledged to the support of the School was reported 
to be about $23,000. This amount was subsequently raised 
to $25,905! by an additional gift of three thousand dollars 
made by Mr. E. D. Morgan of Newport, R.I., and paid in a 
single sum in order that it might be used immediately in the 
purchase of the beginnings of a library. 

Some time before the meeting of our Managing Committee, 
the Managing Committee of the American School of Architect- 
ure in Rome, through Mr. C. F. McKim, its Treasurer, pro- 
posed the formation of an American Academy in Rome, to 
comprise the School of Architecture, the School of Classical 
Studies, and such other Schools of Art as might afterwards be 
established. The two fundamental ideas of the project, as 
advocated by Mr. McKim, were, first, that each School should 
be an integral part of the Academy, and, secondly, that sub- 
scriptions should be solicited, not for individual Schools, but 
for a common fund. There was much that was attractive 
in this plan. Although the several Schools would surrender 
their autonomy, yet there would be a distinct gain for each 
in being part of a powerful organization, which would appeal 
to the public for support with greater effect than could any 
School individually, and would lend to each member the com- 
bined impulse and the broad spirit of the whole. From the 
point of view of our own School, on the other hand, there was 
the danger of imperfect sympathy on the part of the other 
Schools, which, having different aims and methods, might not 


1 This amount has since suffered some shrinkage. 
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clearly feel the value and recognize the needs of the kind of 
work which a body of specialists would see to be imperative 
for us. The question being a grave one, it would have been 
improper for our School to take any step before full discussion 
at a meeting of the Managing Committee; and it was im- 
possible, by the time this stage had been reached, — namely, 
the middle of the summer,—to secure a proper attendance 
for such a meeting. ‘The Executive Committee accordingly 
passed a general resolution expressing interest in the scheme, 
and promising that it should be considered by the Managing 
Committee at its next meeting. 

The history of the proceedings of the Managing Committee 
from the summer of 1895 to September 1, 1896, will be found 
in the Reports of Professors Warren and Smith, which follow. 
I have only to add, in retrospect of the entire period covered 
by these reports and my own, that the financial record of the 
School has on the whole been satisfactory. There has been a 
temporary difficulty in raising the special subscriptions neces- 
sary for the work at Beneventum (see the Reports of Pro- 
fessors Smith and Frothingham, pp. 16 and 57), and some of 
the original subscriptions have not been paid; but on the other 
hand I am glad to say that a saving of $1666.62 has been made 
upon the appropriations voted by the Managing Committee for 
the regular expenses of the School. 


WM. GARDNER HALE, Chairman. 


University oF CHICAGO. 


REPORT OF THE ACTING CHAIRMAN OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE, SEPTEMBER, 1895, TO May, 1896 


GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to submit the following 


report as Acting Chairman of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome from the time of Professor Hale’s departure 
for Europe in September, 1895, to the meeting of the Manag- 
ing Committee held on May 7, 1896, inclusive. 
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At the meeting of the Managing Committee on May 18, 1895, 
I was authorized to appoint a committee of conference, to con- 
sist of three members, of whom I was to be one, to confer with 
the representatives of the School of Architecture and of other 
Schools to be established in Rome, looking toward the estab- 
lishment of an American Academy in Rome. I accordingly 
appointed Professor Seymour, of Yale, and Professor Smith, 
of Harvard, to act with me on that committee. Professor Sey- 
mour and I were present at a meeting held in October in 
New York, but Professor Smith was unfortunately prevented 
from attending. Subsequently I attended two other less formal 
meetings held in New York, and considerable correspond- 
ence passed between the members of the committee and Pro- 
fessor Ware, of Columbia University, in reference to the draft 
of a proposed constitution for the Academy. It was at one time 
thought advisable to call a meeting of the Managing Committee 
at the Christmas holidays to consider the plan for an Academy, 
but as the whole scheme was not matured with sufficient definite- 
ness to be laid before the Committee, it was deemed wiser not to 
hold the meeting. Shortly after this, Mr. McKim went abroad 
for several months, and the whole matter was deferred to the 
May meeting. 

In the expectation that a meeting of the Managing Committee 
would be held at Christmas, the Director and Associate Director 
of the School had sent from Rome carefully prepared plans for 
the making of moulds of the arch of Trajan at Beneventum, and 
for investigations to be carried on by the School on the site of 
ancient Norba. As no meeting was held, the approval of these 
plans by the Executive Committee was secured by correspond- 
ence, so that the work might proceed without delay, and some 
special contributions were received for these objects. The 
annual meeting of the Managing Committee of the School was 
called for May 7, 1896. On the previous day, an informal 
meeting of a few of the promoters of the plan for an Academy 
took place, to which I was invited. At my request Professor 
Platner, of Western Reserve University, who was in New York, 
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was also asked to be present. Up to this time it had seemed 
quite possible for our School to coéperate ‘in the establishment 
of the proposed Academy and still to preserve its own inde- 
pendence. At this meeting, however, it became apparent that 
our School as such could not become an integral part of the 
Academy, inasmuch as the representatives of the other Schools 
desired to have only a limited number of Fellows within the 
Academy building, thus excluding from its privileges most of 
the members of our School. It was, moreover, intimated that 
for the present the School would be expected to provide a 
fund for the Classical Fellowships out of its own resources, 
the endowment of the Academy not being adequate to pro- 
vide such Fellowships. These facts were stated to the Man- 
aging Committee at its meeting on May 7, by both Professor 
Platner and myself, and, while the spirit of that meeting was 
entirely friendly to the establishment of an American Acad- 
emy in Rome, the difficulties of making the American School 
of Classical Studies, which had already been taken under the 
protection of the Institute, an integral part of the Academy, 
were fully realized, and no action looking to the participation 
of the School in the plan for an Academy was taken, except 
that the Chairman was authorized to appoint a Committee for 
such further conference with the promoters of the plan as 
might be desired. The Committee appointed consisted of 
Professors Peck and Seymour, of Yale, and Professor Mer- 
rill, of Wesleyan; and here the matter rested. 

At the second annual meeting of the Managing Committee, 
Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton, was elected Professor 
of Archaeology in the School for the year 1896-97, and Pro- 
fessor Clement L. Smith, of Harvard, Director of the School 
for the year 1897-98; and both of these gentlemen signified 
their acceptance of the appointments. The budget for the 
year 1896-97 was approved, and the Executive Committee was 


authorized to make further appropriations by unanimous vote. 
A Committee on Fellowships was appointed, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Hale, Smith, and Platner. The eighth Regulation was 
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amended to its present form. The Executive Committee also 
voted that the Director should be authorized to have a book- 
plate made commemorating Mr. E. D. Morgan’s gift of three 
thousand dollars for the library of the School, and to place 
it in books equal in value to that amount. The prelimi- 
nary reports of Professor Hale, the Director, and of Pro- 
fessor Frothingham, the Associate Director, which were read 
at the meeting, were listened to with great interest, as indi- 
cating that most gratifying progress had been made in the 
face of great difficulties toward the establishment of a per- 
manent School which was destined to be a credit alike to 
the Institute and to the country. 


MINTON WARREN, Acting Chairman. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


REPORT OF THE ACTING CHAIRMAN OF THE MANAGING 
CoMMITTEE, MAy TO OcTOBER, 1896 


GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to submit the following re- 
port as Acting Chairman of the Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome from the 
adjournment of the annual meeting of the Committee in May, 
1896, to the return of Professor Hale and his resumption of 
duties as Chairman of the Committee in the autumn. 

During this period no meeting of the Managing Committee 
was held, but the Executive Committee was called to act in 
its behalf in two important emergencies. 

The first of these emergencies grew out of our relations with 
the School of Architecture, from which we had leased rooms 
in the Villa dell’ Aurora for the year 1895-96. It had become 
clear, for the reasons set forth in Professor Warren’s report, 
that a union of our School with the projected American Acad- 
emy, of which the School of Architecture was to be a constitu- 
ent part, was impracticable; and as the Villa dell’ Aurora 


would eventually be needed for the use of the Academy, the 
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question of our continuing to occupy rooms in the building 
demanded immediate consideration. The School of Archi- 
tecture, while desiring to retain us as tenants, could give us 
no assurance of possession for another year. ‘The Executive 
Committee thereupon authorized Professors Hale, Warren, and 
Frothingham, acting as a Committee, to secure other suitable 
quarters for the School during the year 1896-97, or, if they 
deemed it more advantageous, for the two years 1896-98. This 
commission was carefully executed by the gentlemen named, 
who obtained for us a lease, until December 31, 1898, of the 
furnished villa at No. 2 Via Gaeta. 

On the completion of the casts of Trajan’s Arch at Bene- 
ventum, since the collection of subscriptions had been slow, 
and since the cost had considerably exceeded what was re- 
garded as a liberal estimate, the Executive Committee, at the 
request of the Director and the Associate Director, authorized 
the Treasurer to advance a sum sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the contract. The Committee made the appro- 
priation with some reluctance, but under the circumstances 
it seemed unavoidable. ‘This temporary diminution of the 
funds of the School has now been nearly made good, and in 
the end they will probably suffer no loss from this source. 

The Committee, consisting of Professors Smith, Seymour, 
and Platner, appointed at the annual meeting to award the 
three Fellowships for 1896-97, considered the applications of 
the candidates. The Fellowship in Christian Archaeology was 
awarded to Mr. Albert F. Earnshaw, a graduate of Princeton 
in 1892, and of the Union Theological Seminary in 1896, — 
the only applicant. Mr. Walter Dennison was reappointed to 
the Fellowship by him held in 1895-96. The third Fellow- 
ship was awarded to Mr. Gordon J. Laing, a graduate of the 
University of Toronto in 1891, and a graduate student of the 
Johns Hopkins University since 1893. . 


CLEMENT L. SMITH, Acting Chairman. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


REPORT OF THE 


1895-96 


DIRECTOR 


To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 


Studies in Rome: 


GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit my report as 
Director of the School in Rome during the year 1895-96. 

It should be borne in mind that, in this opening year, the 
Direction of the School had to feel its way, learning gradu- 
ally the resources that could be drawn upon, and the best 
order in which to employ them. 

The School started without traditions, except such as could 
be derived, on the score of relationship, from the elder School 
at Athens. The most important experience which that School 
had to impart was that, in a place where almost everything is 
new to the students, and where everything has a large lit- 
erature accumulated around it, the system of a dozen or so 
of hours of recitations or lectures a week must be abandoned. 
The study of a few fields, with time for thorough individual 
and independent research in each,—such was the programme 
of the School at Athens. 

The instructors and members of the School met on the 
appointed day, October 15, 1895, for preliminary organiza- 
tion. It was at once arranged that Mr. Walter Dennison, 
Fellow of the School, who had already spent some time in 
Rome, and had heard Professor Hiilsen’s lectures on Topog- 
raphy the previous year, should take the students upon topo- 
graphical expeditions as a preparation for further work. 

Professor Frothingham and I began our instruction the 
next week. He gave one lecture weekly upon Classical 
17 
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Archaeology, and one upon Christian Archaeology. I gave 
two each week upon Epigraphy. 

While I was endeavoring to arrange for a course in Topog- 
raphy, I learned from Professor Hiilsen, Second Secretary of 
the German Archaeological Institute in Rome, that students 
of other Schools in the city were permitted to join the students 
of the German Institute, and that, in point of fact, his classes 
always contained such persons. He assured me that the stu- 
dents of the American School would be welcomed to his course 
on Topography. This invitation was gladly accepted. A 
similar arrangement exists in Athens, where the students of 
the American School are admitted to Dr. Dérpfeld’s topo- 
graphical lectures. Our students had been advised to go to 
Germany, if possible, in the summer preceding the opening 
of the School, in order to increase their facility in written 
and spoken German. Several of them had done this; others 
were already able at least to read the language without great 
difficulty. Meanwhile, Mr. Dennison’s methodical and careful 
topographical expeditions had continued, and the students had 
been making themselves familiar with the books of Middleton, 
Lanciani, and others. Thus Professor Hiilsen’s lectures were 
from the beginning fairly understood, and in a short time the 
students were able to follow them with ease. The interest of 
the students was very great, and their personal devotion to 
Professor Hiilsen was marked. A pleasant indication of their 
feeling was given at Christmas time, in the presentation to him 
of a fine copy of a Pompeian bronze, the work of Sig. Angelo 
del Nero. 

In gaining admission to these lectures, which began in No- 
vember, we had come in contact with a definitely established 
system of work, the result of an experience of over fifty years 
in Rome. It will be worth while to state what that system is. 
Beginning ordinarily in the middle of November, Professor 
Hiilsen gives a course of eighteen or twenty lectures on 
Topography ; while these continue, no other work is given 
in the Institute. They occupy the time until Christmas. 
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About January 15, Professor Hiilsen begins a similar course 
in Epigraphy, lecturing in part at the Institute, but oftener 
in the museums. At the same time, the head of the Institute, 
Professor Petersen, begins a course of weekly lectures in the 
museums, not limited to any particular field, but dealing with 
the history and chronology of art. About ten of these lectures 
were given in the year 1895-96. Toward the end of March 
the students go to Greece. On their return, early in July, 
they are met by Dr. Mau at Pompeii, who directs their ten 
days’ study of this city. ‘This is all the stated work of the 
Institute. The theory upon which it is conducted is that, 
when advanced students take up a subject like Topography 
or Epigraphy, they need for it the whole or nearly the whole 
of their time. The German Institute holds open meetings 
every other week from December to April. The papers read 
are rarely presented by students; most of them are by pro- 
fessors of the Institute, or by outsiders. It will be understood 
that the comparatively small amount of teaching, and the con- 
stant repetition of the subjects in which the professors of the 
Institute are incessantly working, give these scholars abundant 
leisure for research. 

When Professor Hiilsen’s lectures began, it seemed neces- 
sary, for reasons made clear above, to postpone the courses 
which Professor Frothingham and I had been giving for a 
month. In other words, the situation forced us to adopt, 
at least temporarily, the system of the German Institute. 
I imagine that in the future the plans adopted by other 
directors will be substantially the same; though modifica- 
tions may be introduced, due to the different stage of prep- 
aration at which our American students, for the present at 
least, begin their work. 

A modification was, indeed, introduced in the present year, 
as will appear. In due season I made my official calls upon the 
heads of other schools in Rome, and from all I received the 
greatest courtesy. From one in particular, Professor von Sickel, 
Director of the Austrian Historical Institute, and a noted 
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palaeographist, I received information which proved to be of 


great value; namely, that a course of lectures on Palaeography 
was soon to be opened at the Vatican by Professor Melampo, 
recently appointed to the chair made vacant by the death of 
Professor Carini; and that I could probably gain admission 
for our students. I accordingly went to the opening lecture, 
taking with me two men, by way of experiment, to see how 
they would profit from a lecture in Italian. The introduction 
was well arranged, and the students found the lecturer's 
Italian singularly clear and easy to follow. All the regular 
members of the School attended the next meeting, and it was 
decided to ask Professor Melampo and Cardinal Galimberti, 
whose consent was necessary, to permit our students to attend 
regularly. At this second meeting we found the long tables in 
front of the benches covered with copies of reproductions of a 
page of manuscript, sufficient in number to give a copy to each 
student, or to each pair of students; and a large part of the 
work of the hour consisted in the transliteration of the repro- 
duction. The same general system was followed throughout 
the course. Every day there was a practical exercise, preceded, 
sometimes, by a brief lecture. This exercise took, at times, the 
form of simple transliteration, at others the form of written 
answers to questions suggested by the facsimiles set before 
the class. The work occupied three hours a week, and, from 
December 38, when it opened, until the close of the course in 
Topography at Christmas time, our students were kept very 
busy, both by the novelty of the subjects studied and,—a 
serious factor in Rome, where Horace’s irony calls the distances 
humane commoda,—by the wide separation of the places of 
work from one another and from the School building. 

Here, then, is the modification of the system of the German 
Institute spoken of above. While we have adopted the prin- 
ciple of concentration, and the idea that most courses should 
cover about twenty conferences, we have not been able to have 
merely a single course going on at a time. There are certain 
subjects upon which it is important that every student who 
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comes for a single year only —and the majority of our students 
will for some time be such—should make at least a begin- 
ning. It is to be expected, however, that within a few years 
our students will bring with them at least an elementary 
knowledge of Epigraphy, Palaeography, and Archaeology in 
the narrower sense ; and, to this extent, they will be able to 
devote themselves with greater concentration to a few fields. 

In addition to the courses already mentioned, it seemed 
desirable to provide for our students, if possible, a course in 
Numismatics, not only because of the general interest of the 
subject itself, and its importance to Roman History, Roman 
Portraiture, and Roman Epigraphy, but also because of the 
zeal with which several of them had privately begun to study 
coins. This course should be given by a trained specialist, 
with a large collection of coins at his service. A most 
suitable person, if arrangements could be made with him, was 
unquestionably Professor Stevenson, Curator of Coins at the 
Vatican. Such a course had never been given, however, nor 
was the public admitted to the coin-room, and Professor 
Stevenson was in doubt whether the plan was possible. It 
could not be carried out without the consent of the highest 
authority. His Holiness the Pope, however, with that liber- 
ality with which he has always treated questions affecting 
the advancement of scholarship, gave his approval, and the 
arrangement was made. Only students of the American School 
were admitted to the course, and, since the treasury of the 
School bore all charges, it may be viewed as our own course, 
—though made possible for us only by the generosity of the 
Papal government and the enthusiasm of Professor Stevenson 
himself. In order to save time, the hour in Numismatics was 
set directly after the hour in Palaeography. The course was 
intended to continue ten weeks, with two exercises a week. 
In consequence, however, of the illness of the lecturer during 
part of the time, only twelve lectures were actually given. 

The course in Numismatics began in the second week of 


January, upon the opening of the active work of the Vatican 
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after the holidays. At about the same time, Professor Froth- 
ingham resumed his weekly lectures in Pagan and Christian 
Archaeology, and continued them until the students went to 
Greece, except when obliged to be absent on account of the 
work at Norba. 

During the last weeks of January, accordingly, most of our 
students had six stated exercises of an hour each, weekly, 
three in Palaeography, one in Archaeology, and two in Nu- 
mismatics. Early in February I resumed my own course on 
Epigraphy, and from this time until March 26, when our stu- 
dents began their tour in Greece, I conducted two weekly exer- 
cises, usually of an hour and a half each, sometimes of two 
hours and a half, when the omission of other work made this 
possible. The introductory lectures of the first month of the 
year had been given in the School building. When these, 
for reasons given above, were postponed, I arranged that, in 
preparation for work at a later time before the inscriptions 
themselves, the students should first make themselves familiar 
with Cagnat’s Epigraphie Latine, then read Wilmanns’s Selec- 
tions and parts of the Corpus, and add to this whatever experi- 
mentation they could find time for, as they went about in the 
museums. When we met again, I found, of course, different 
stages of preparation; but all were then at a stage at which 
profitable work could be carried on, by the members of the 
class, in face of the inscriptions themselves. In the conduct 
of the course, I took up the inscriptions by subjects. In 
some cases I gave a brief introductory lecture; in others, I 
spent a large part of the time in interpreting. In the main, 
however, the reading and interpretation were done by the 
students. Sometimes a number of easy inscriptions would be 
interpreted, after previous study, by a single person; some- 
times to two or even three persons would be assigned a difficult 
inscription or a difficult group. My endeavor was always to 
select inscriptions which should throw light upon one another, 
and, if possible, fix in the memory, without sensible effort, facts 


difficult to retain when simply read about, together with a mass 
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of other particulars, in a book. Some time having been given 
to the study of the inscriptions assigned, the remainder of 
the period was then devoted to the work of interpreting, the 
whole class giving its attention to the interpreter, and, as far 
as possible, making corrections or suggestions where he was at 
fault. I cannot, of course, speak of the interest of the students 
themselves, which doubtless varied, but my own interest and 
pleasure in the work were very keen. I could not have fore- 
seen how great the difference would be between reading the 
inscriptions in the Corpus or in printed selections, and reading 
the actual inscriptions themselves, as the stone-cutter and time 
had left them, with all their variations of style and legibility ; 
to say nothing of the human interest often lent to them by the 
form of the monument upon which they were cut, and their 
sculptured accessories. Nor could I have anticipated how 
great would be the pleasure in the exercise of restoring imper- 
fect stones, when seen precisely as they are, and without the 
solutions generally provided in the Corpus. To these advan- 
tages should be added the heightened sense of reality and 
importance that are given, by the surroundings of the student 
in Rome, to matters of ancient administration and history, which 
play so large a part in the interpretation of Latin inscriptions. 

In addition to this course in Epigraphy, I had hoped to 
give a course in Roman Private Life, especially as represented 
on the monuments. Such a course could be made of great 
value to students, and would doubtless also stimulate some of 
them to give courses upon the same subject in the university 
and college positions which it is hoped that most of them will 
eventually hold. While many photographs can already be had 
to illustrate the subject, the number of useful things remaining 
unphotographed is great, and some future director or professor 
can render a service to the School, and to American teachers, 
by having photographs made, and then preparing a classified 
list of available material which might be had by any scholar 
or University. I had myself hoped to begin this undertaking ; 


but I had altogether underrated the amount of time which 
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would have to be devoted, in this opening year, to work that 
leaves no visible evidence behind it. 

The sketch which I have just given of the arrangements 
thus far made for the School omits to mention the fact that 
a few of our students attended Professor Petersen’s lectures in 
the winter. Mr. Walter Dennison, who, in Archaeology, was 
in advance of the rest of the School, was able to command a 
good deal of time for the further study of Epigraphy, includ- 
ing the Epigraphy of the Italic Dialects, and for a substantial 
piece of work upon an epigraphical subject, which was under- 
taken at my suggestion. 

Through the kind offices of Father Farrelly, Acting Head of 
the American College in Rome, admission had been procured 
for the Rev. Walter Lowrie, our Fellow in Christian Archae- 
ology, and Mr. Branson, special student in the History of Art, 
to the lectures of Professor Armellini, of the College of the 
Propaganda, on Christian Archaeology. These lectures were 
not given, however, in consequence of the unhappy death of 
the lecturer. 

The resources of Rome in advanced work of a kind suitable 
for our students are extremely rich. Beside all that I have 
mentioned, there remain courses, in the University of Rome, in 
Topography, Greek Epigraphy, Greek Archaeology, and similar 
subjects, given by Lanciani, Halbherr, and Loewy, to which 
members of our School would be welcomed. As to the lan- 
guages employed in these and other courses, it is one of the 
good fruits of the year that spoken German and Italian have 
lost their terrors for most of our students. 

While the officers and students of the School were thus 
engaged, the School undertook three other pieces of work, in 
two of which it was measurably successful. In the third, 
though unsuccessful, it reached indirectly results of great 
importance. 

It is the policy of the Italian Government not to grant 
rights of independent excavation to foreign Schools. Professor 


Frothingham, however, believing that this policy might be 
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changed, proposed a plan of excavations on the site of the 
city and necropolis of the ancient Norba, which was destroyed 
in the civil wars in the time of Sulla. As a preliminary, 
it seemed to him best to make such a study of the site of the 
town as was possible without excavation, and he accordingly, 
at the cost of much time and labor, prepared an excellent and 
interesting topographical plan of the ancient city. He also 
succeeded in tracing a system of ancient roads, not hitherto 
known, which connected Norba with the adjacent towns. He 
spoke on these two subjects at the meeting of the German 
Institute on April 10. In the course of his work, it became 
clear that the traditional policy of the Italian Government. 
which does not grant the rights to make excavations (scav/) 
to foreign Schools, would be maintained, and that, in this im- 
portant field at Norba, we should not be allowed even to make 
probings (tasti). We were obliged, therefore, to remain con- 
tent with the results which could be obtained by surface work. 
Fortunately these are valuable, and do Professor Frothingham 
and the School much credit. 

The School engaged also in a second project which was pro- 
posed by Professor Frothingham, and, upon our joint recom- 
mendation, was approved by the Executive Committee at home, 
—the making of moulds from the Arch of Trajan at Beneven- 
tum. For this we succeeded in obtaining the consent of the 
Italian Government. Money for the purpose was raised, partly 
in America, — mainly through the efforts of the Acting Chair- 
man, Professor Warren, and of Professor Kelsey, of Michigan 
University, —and partly, by the Associate Director and the 
Director, among American residents or visitors in Italy. The 
sculptures of the arch are in remarkably good preservation, and 
belong to the best period of Roman art. One of them, indeed, 


—the group of four gods watching the scene below, — is per- 


haps the noblest piece of Roman sculpture that has come down 
tous. The task was well worth accomplishing, and forms a 
happy continuation of the work recently undertaken by the 


German Institute in making casts of the Column of Marcus 
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Aurelius in Rome. Both these projects will be dealt with 
more fully in Professor Frothingham’s Report. 

A third project was less successful. The indirect conse- 
quences were, however, of immediate value, and led ultimately 
to results greater than I should have dared to hope for in the 
beginning. I had desired that the School should publish a 
complete facsimile of some important manuscript. Nothing 
appeared better suited to this purpose than the Codex Vetus 
(B) of Plautus, in the possession of the Vatican Library. 
Through Father Ehrle, the Prefect of the Library, I made for- 
mal application, on behalf of the School, for the right to pub- 
lish this manuscript in facsimile. It then appeared that the 
authorities of the Vatican Library had recently decided, from 
time to time and as success seemed to warrant, to publish 
reproductions of manuscripts; and the importance of this 
manuscript of Plautus was clearly recognized. I therefore 
abandoned all idea of publishing any manuscript in the Vati- 
can Library, and visited the Laurentian Library in Florence, 
desiring to see the condition of the two manuscripts (Laur. 
68, 1 and 2) containing different parts of the Annals of Tacitus 
(the sole authority for the Annals), and the manuscript (Laur. 
51, 10) of Varro De Lingua Latina. One of these I hoped we 
might be allowed to publish. I was kindly received by the 
Prefect, Signor Biagi, but was informed that the Library had 
recently adopted a plan of issuing publications of this sort, and 
that we could not be allowed to publish any manuscript inde 
pendently. It appeared, too, that even participation with the 
Library in the publication of a facsimile would be impossible 
without the consent of the general Government, and that it was 
morally sure that such consent would not be granted. We 
had thus encountered the same difficulty from the side of the 
Government which we had experienced before from the side of 
the Vatican, —the natural, but for us unfortunate, desire of 


the Government and the Vatican to have matters of scientific 


research and publication, in the case of all fresh materials, con- 
ducted in theirown names. It is still probable that we may be 
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allowed to publish manuscripts from libraries of less importance 
in Italy which are under the control of the local government, 
or from libraries outside of Italy, as in Switzerland, Spain, 
France, or England. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
value of such work in stimulating the interest of American 
students in a field of great consequence to American editors of 
the classics. 

My plans, then, did mot succeed in the form in which | 
had projected them; but the indirect results of the attempts 
were at once fortunate. The Prefect of the Vatican Library, 
seeing the interest taken by the School in the study of Palae- 
ography, opened the Vatican Library, for actual work, first to 
some of our men, and then to all. No manuscript upon which 
any of them desired to work, no matter how precious, was 
withheld. 

The importance of the privileges thus opened to the School 
can hardly be exaggerated, especially if we should be limited 
in the field of archaeological exploration at first hand. The 
resources of the Vatican seem to be inexhaustible, and not only 
will there always be opportunities for highly specialized work, 
here and elsewhere in Italy, but there actually are at present a 
great many inedited manuscripts of value even in Rome; while 
the possibility of some fresh discovery is always present. 

Some of our men acquired a taste which will bring them 
back to European libraries in the future; and several of 
them engaged in work which is going to bear immediate 
fruit. Mr. Shipley undertook a study of the ninth century 
manuscript (Reginensis 762) of the third decade of Livy (uni- 
versally recognized as a copy of the Paris manuscript P, of 
the fifth or sixth century), with a view to illustrating by 
examples what has heretofore been largely a matter of infer- 
ence; namely, what actually happens in the way of mis- 
understanding and corruption, or, on the other hand, of 
intentional correction and reconstruction, in the transmission 
of texts through the repeated process of copying. Dr. Burton 
and Mr. W. K. Denison, who had both made a special study 
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of Catullus at Harvard, began work tentatively upon two 
inedited manuscripts of this author. Mr. Tamblyn made an 
examination of the alphabets of certain early manuscripts ; but 
a task of more immediate importance was later found for him. 

So much for the regular work of the School up to the time 
of the departure of the students for Greece. In addition there 
is a number of lectures and excursions to chronicle. In Janu- 
ary, Professor Waldstein lectured in the Conservatori Museum, 
with his accustomed skill and contagious enthusiasm, upon the 
subject of Archaic and Archaistic Sculpture, and quickened 
the desire of our students to visit Greece. A few of our men 
were also able to attend Professor Petersen’s valuable lectures 
in the museums in the winter, and several of them went with 
him upon his excursion to Hadrian’s Villa. Later in the 
year, Professor Lanciani, the charm of whose lecturing is 
well-known to American audiences, accompanied the entire 
School upon a memorable expedition to Ostia. In April, 
Professor Marucchi, Curator of the Egyptian Museum in the 
Vatican, a well-known authority upon Christian Archaeology, 
took the School upon three visits to the three most important 
catacombs, devoting the whole afternoon in each case to the 
expedition. In April also, Father Ehrle, Prefect of the Vatican 
Library, conducted the School through the Library, devoting 
more than two hours to the showing of its most famous 
manuscripts. 

In the autumn took place Professor Frothingham’s visits with 
the School to the sites of ancient hill-towns in Latium, and his 
visit to some of the necropoleis of Etruria; of these he will 
speak in his report. In the spring I visited with the School 
the valley and probable site of Horace’s Sabine farm, and, on 
the last day of our work before the departure of our students 
for Greece, Livia’s Villa at Porta Prima. 

a most efficient auxiliary in a 


By means of the bicycie, 
country of such excellent roads as Italy possesses, — our stu- 
dents were able to make themselves thoroughly familiar with 


the Campagna, and to visit easily many points of note in it 
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and beyond it, such as Veii, Livia’s Villa at Porta Prima, 


Soracte, Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli and the valley of the Anio 
beyond, Frascati, Albano, the Alban Lake, the lake of Nemi, 
Ostia, and the Sacred Grove of the Arval Brothers. From 
such excursions one carries away not only a_ serviceable 
acquaintance with places of archaeological consequence, but, 
— what is hardly secondary in importance, — lasting memories 
of color and atmosphere and form of a noble and varied land- 
scape, filled with historical and literary associations of the 
highest interest. 

By the eighth Regulation provision is made whereby our 
students may go to Greece for two months of work. This 
provision, which represents the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee that drew it up, is wise. There is a certain loss, 
to be sure, especially for those who can remain but a single 
year abroad, in an absence of two months from Rome, just at 
the time when, if they are to succeed in doing a special piece 
of work, they are ripening for it. But, on the other hand, the 
fortunes of Greek and Latin studies are ultimately indissol- 
ubly linked, and the completest sympathy is desirable between 
specialist workers in the two parts of what is really but a 
single field. Just as it is impossible fully to understand 
Latin literature without a knowledge of Greek literature, is it 
impossible fully to understand the visible remains of Roman 
civilization without a direct and sympathetic, even if not 
detailed, knowledge of the visible remains of Greek civiliza- 
tion. It should become the tradition of our School, as it has 
for many years been the tradition of the German Archaeologi- 
cal Institute in Rome, that students who have not yet been 
in Greece should make a visit there for serious work in the 
spring. 

Neither Professor Frothingham nor I accompanied the stu- 
dents to Greece. He, as is already apparent, was busily occu- 
pied with the prosecution of the work at Norba and Beneven- 
tum, and I had work to do which will presently be described. 
By a Regulation of the Roman School — repeated conversely 
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in the case of the Regulations of the School at Athens — the 
students are under the general direction, while in Greece, of 
the head of the Greek School. Our students, then, at the 
end of March found their way, by various routes and in 
various parties, to Athens, several accompanying Mr. Lord, 
the Director of the School of Architecture, who took the 
members of that School to Greece by way of Sicily. 

One definite arrangement had been made for our students 
in advance by correspondence. Professor Dérpfeld, one of the 
Secretaries of the German Archaeological Institute at Athens, 
makes, annually, an excursion through Peloponnesus, and an- 
other among the Greek Islands, with students of the German 
School and others who may arrive from Germany ; and mem- 
bers of our School at Athens have each year been permitted 
to take part. In the first year of the Roman School, on 
account of the large number of people who went to Athens 
to see the Olympic Games, the applications for the excursion 
were unusually numerous. Still it was arranged that two stu- 
dents of the School should take part in the first excursion and 
five in the second. Seven of our students accordingly had the 
benefit of Dr. Dérpfeld’s personal guidance over Greek ground. 
Apart from instruction received, acquaintance thus formed 
with a scholar who is a recognized leader in his specialty is 
of great effect in quickening the spirit and ambition of the 
young student; and the same quickening influence was, of 
course, exerted upon the members of our School by their asso- 
ciation in Rome with men of the first rank in their profession. 

Our students bore well the strain put upon their loyalty to 
Italy by their stay in what is, in many ways, the most exquisite 
country in the world. One of them wrote that, while they had 
greatly enjoyed Greece and Athens, they were at heart a little 
homesick for Rome, and would be quite ready to return. This 
is fortunate ; for, while Greek literature appeals to young minds 
and old minds alike, a real appreciation of Roman literature 
demands a certain maturity; and it is well if this difference, 
which tends to carry a majority of our young graduate stu- 
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dents into Greek rather than into Latin, can to some extent be 
offset by the power which Rome itself exerts upon those who 
go there to study. The hurried traveller often misses it ; but 
those who live for any length of time in the great city which 
was the centre of the civilizing and organizing power of the 
ancient world, come, if they have any historical sense, to feel 
profoundly that sentiment which led the ancient Romans so 
often to call the city, in their inscriptions, the urbs sacra. 
This sense of the great place of Rome in the world will never 
pass away. Mommsen, the last speaker at the closing session 
of the year at the German Institute, said, in the language 
which is de rigueur at these meetings, “noi passiamo: Roma 
resta eterna.” To bring our future professors of Latin in 
colleges, and teachers of Latin in schools, under the power of 
this spell, and so to make them better professors and teachers, 
and the study of Latin a more human and civilizing study, is 
one of the main aims of the School in Rome. 

It remained for our students, on their return from Greece, 
to see Pompeii and the Museum of Naples, methodically and 
intelligently. This calls for the best expert guidance. The 
School was so fortunate as to-make an arrangement with Dr. 
August Mau, the well-known editor of Overbeck’s Pompeii, 
and undoubtedly the first expert in the field. Toward the end 
of May, he met our students, together with several students 
from the Greek School, and spent seven afternoons with them 
in Pompeii, and three days in the Museum of Naples. The 
specific plan of work was that each student, with Dr. Mau’s 
Guide to Pompeii in hand, should each morning prepare him- 
self by going over an assigned route; after which Dr. Mau 
was to accompany the party in the afternoon, and, assuming an 
acquaintance with all that is said in the Guide, devote himself 
to more advanced and detailed discussion. The advantage to 
our students of doing this work under the best possible guid- 
ance will be appreciated by the Managing Committee in 
America, as it was by the students themselves. It is to be 


hoped, too, that the arrangements which have been made 
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this year with Dr. Mau, Professor Stevenson, and Professor 
Marucchi, may be continued from year to year, and become 
a regular part of our work. ‘The course given by Professor 
Marucchi, indeed, might profitably be doubled in length, for 
the sake of students who may be specializing in Christian 
Archaeology. 

The Regulations of the School provide for stated work only 
up to the first of June, but both Professor Frothingham and 
I recognized long beforehand that we could not leave Rome so 
early. His task at Norba would evidently not be completed 
so soon; and it was also clear that I should need to remain 
to guide the students, upon their return, in the final stages of 
work in Rome, undertaken with a view to publication. 

During the absence of the students in Greece I had two 
tasks in hand : first, the testing of work done by the four who 
had been studying manuscripts in the Vatican Library; and, 
secondly, the collection of evidence, which I expected to find 
in certain early manuscripts, upon an interesting and peda- 
gogically important question of Latin pronunciation, — the 
division of consonants between syllables. I had long been 
convinced, with a very few other Latinists, of the unsoundness 
of the orthodox doctrine that, of a group of consonants between 
two vowels or diphthongs, as many consonants were pronounced 
with the following vowel or diphthong as can begi a Latin 
word (or a Latin word borrowed from the Greek); and 
it had long been clear that no intelligible system of quan- 
titative pronunciation could be laid down for teachers and 
students until this traditional doctrine should be driven out 
of our text-books. But I had not had time to put my views 
into print, or even to complete the evidence which I had begun 
to collect, from the occasional division of syllables by points 
in Roman inscriptions; while one class of evidence, namely, 
the actual division in early manuscripts, was inaccessible to 
me upon any serious scale. In the course of my teaching in 


Rome, the practical work in Epigraphy had led to renewed 


interest in collecting the evidence of inscriptions; and, on 


UM 
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the other hand, what fugitive time I had already been able to 
get for manuscript study in Rome had made it clear that, as 
I had long surmised from the study of the published specimen 
facsimiles of single sheets of various manuscripts, this im- 
portant evidence would also be against the prevailing doctrine. 
I therefore spent a considerable part of my time, during the 
absence of the students in Greece, in work upon early prose 
manuscripts. Since these were palimpsests and were generally 
in a bad eondition, the work was slow and arduous, but it 
yielded the results which I had expected, and proved to be 
so important that I have arranged to have similar data obtained 
for me from a number of early manuscripts in various other 
libraries in Italy, France, Germany, and Austria. My paper 
on this subject, if acceptable, will be published in the Journal, 
and will be supplemented by a paper undertaken by Mr. Walter 
Dennison, on the division of syllables in inscriptions where 
words are divided at the end of the lines. If I am not mis- 
taken, the two papers together will constitute an authoritative 
and final settlement of the question. I presented a condensed 


statement of my conclusions, covering the whole ground, at 


the final meeting of the German Archaeological Institute, 


” 


the “ Adunanza Solenne ” of the year, held upon the traditional 
birthday of the City. 

In addition to this work for the proposed paper, I was 
engaged, during the students’ absence in Greece, in an exam- 
ination of the work which they had done upon manuscripts 
in the Vatican Library. Since this was their first attempt, 
it was necessary that the results should be minutely scruti- 
nized. I further desired to study the Vatican manuscripts 
of Catullus myself, in order to ascertain which were best 
worth collating. Of the modern editors of Catullus, — Ellis, 
Baehrens, Schulze, Schwabe, Haupt, Schmidt, Riese, Rostand 
and Benoist, Nigra, Giri, Postgate, Palmer, Owen, Merrill, 
and others,— none mentions the existence of any Vatican 
manuscript except the one known as V, which was collated 
by Umpfenbach, before 1867, for Professor Ellis’s monumental 
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edition. In answer to a letter of inquiry, | was informed that 
Theodor Heyse, in the first edition (1855) of his Catull’s Buch 
der Lieder in deutscher Nachbilding, — an edition now little 
known, and at the moment inaccessible to me,— enumerates 
six more manuscripts of Catullus as existing in the Vatican. 
Not understanding in advance the system of catalogues of 
the Vatican Library, which is in effect an accumulation of cat- 
alogues as they have been made from time to time during a 
long period, I began at one end of the catalogue shelf and went 
through to the other. In this way I found that there were in 


the Library, not seven, but twelve manuscripts of Catullus ; 


although a mistake in the catalogue number for a time baffled 


my attempts to get hold of the twelfth. Of the eleven on 
which I could lay my hands I made a long and careful com- 
parative test. 

Before going farther in my account, it will be helpful if I 
make a brief statement of the present condition of the general 
problems of the text of Catullus. 

There are some seventy-five manuscripts of Catullus in ex- 
istence. Of these, two have been universally recognized as 
of the first importance,—the Paris manuscript known as G, 
and the Bodleian manuscript at Oxford known as O. In addi- 
tion to these, a single poem is found in a ninth century collec- 
tion, known as T, in the National Library in Paris. All these 
manuscripts go back to the same ultimate source, and accord- 
ingly form but a single family. The Paris manuscript (G), 
according to a statement at the close, is generally believed to 
have been copied in the year 1375 in Verona; and certain 
verses, likewise found at the close, show that the manuscript 
from which it was copied had been discovered in Verona, or 
discovered elsewhere and brought to Verona, somewhere in the 
first quarter of the century. That manuscript, which seems 
to have disappeared early, and which probably will never be 
seen again, is the source of all the manuscripts which have 
come down to us, with the exception of that of the ninth 
century mentioned above. The Oxford manuscript bears no 
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date, but is at least not much younger than the Paris manu- 


script. The Paris and Oxford manuscripts alone are supposed 
to be direct copies from the lost Verona manuscript, or but 
slightly removed from it. All the other manuscripts are copies 
of copies, and the great question with regard to them has been 
whether they were all derivable from one of the two principal 
manuscripts, or whether some of them were derived from still 
another copy or copies, since lost, of the lost Verona manuscript. 
In the latter case their evidence, after careful cross-examination 
and sifting, should be taken into account in reconstructing the 
text of this lost Verona manuscript, from which obviously all 
attempts to restore the extremely corrupt text of Catullus must 
proceed. Especial interest attaches to a manuscript in the Li- 
brary of St. Mark in Venice, and to a manuscript in Berlin 
known as D. The general opinion is that D, and a few manu- 
scripts of less importance closely related to it, represent an inde- 
pendent tradition of the lost Verona manuscript; as regards the 
St. Mark manuscript, opinions differ, some scholars holding 
that it is an excellent manuscript and represents a genuine inde- 
pendent tradition, others believing that it is simply a derivative 
of the Paris manuscript, into which a number of wild guesses 
of the scribe have been inserted. My hope, in setting our stu- 
dents to work upon the manuscripts in the Vatican, was that 
some further light might be shed on these problems. Even if 
the manuscripts proved to be in themselves distinctly inferior, 
they might possibly be put to service as connecting links. 
Making my tests, I found that six of them were late and poor. 
These six I afterwards put into the hands of Mr. Dixon, who 
obtained their readings in a number of critical passages, and 
will publish a brief paper upon them in the Journal, to the 
end that the whole subject of the Vatican manuscripts of Catul- 
lus may be left in a finished state by the conclusion of the year’s 
work. The results, however, are not wholly negative, for in a 
general way the relations of these manuscripts can be made out. 
Moreover, — as I suspected at the time, and as I afterwards 


determined by a personal examination of the six British Museum 
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manuscripts from which Professor Ellis gives occasional cita- 
tions, — the six less important manuscripts in the Vatican are 
of equal value with these. 

The four remaining manuscripts out of the eleven proved 
to be of such a character that, upon the return of the students 
from Greece, I had all four collated, — one by Dr. Burton (the 
manuscript, as it chanced, upon which he had been previously 
engaged), and the other three by Mr. William K. Denison, 
Mr. Tamblyn, and Mr. Holmes. These manuscripts seem to 


me to belong probably not below the second rank, and to 


promise to prove worthy of a place in any complete critical 


apparatus. Some of them present individual wildnesses, but 
this is also true of the Berlin manuscript D, and of the 
manuscript H in Hamburg, which are both cited in any con- 
siderable apparatus. Moreover, a good deal of interesting 
light is thrown by these new manuscripts upon the relation- 
ships of already known manuscripts to one another. 

The twelfth manuscript, as implied above, did not appear 
when sent for, but in its stead, and under the number attached 
to it, came a manuscript of another author. Here, then, I was 
at the point at which undoubtedly Heyse had been before me ; 
for his book, of which I afterward obtained a copy, enumerates, 
I found, not seven Vatican manuscripts, but eleven, — two of 
them from the same collection —the Ottoboni,— to which the 
missing one belonged, so that he could not have seen their titles 
in the catalogue without seeing the title of the twelfth manu- 
script as well. It is pathetic to read his appendix, dated from 
Rome itself, and to know that, as he wrote it, there slumbered, 
on a shelf of a Library in which he had examined eleven manu- 
scripts of his favorite author, a twelfth which was greater 
than any and all of them. Heyse does not, however, even 
mention the existence of a twelfth title; and it is possibly 
owing to this apparent completeness and actual incomplete- 
ness of his list that the twelfth manuscript has remained 
unknown until the present time. In my own case, the 
knowledge of the probable existence of an unknown docu- 
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ment, even among so many, roused the deepest interest. The 


chances were of course that it was of no value; but there 
was also the possibility of the opposite. In addition, I had 
desired to be able to give a complete account of the Vatican 
manuscripts of Catullus when the results of our first year’s 
work should be published. I therefore, after wasting some 
time in experimenting with variations upon the catalogue num- 
ber, asked to see the Ottoboni Inventorio, or catalogue by 
numbers, such as exists for each of the title-catalogues of the 
Library. Through the courtesy of the Prefect, these Inventori 
are now more easily accessible to scholars than formerly, but 
there never has been a time when a proper person could not 
obtain the privilege of consulting them. It required but a 
few minutes of running to and fro in the Ottoboni Inven- 
torio in the neighborhood of the hundred to which the num- 
ber in the title catalogue belonged to find the true number. 


The manuscript was brought me, and from the first glance 


I thought it probably was — as it afterward proved to be — 
a hitherto unknown manuscript of the same general class and 
of like value with the great manuscripts of Oxford and Paris. 
It would be premature to state the conclusions to which I find 
myself tending. It must suffice here merely to call attention 
to the obvious importance of this new light upon the problems 
of the criticism of Catullus. Moreover, we have in the Codex 
Romanus (R), as I have named the manuscript, not simply 
a third witness of credibility,—we have a third witness which 
is in some respects of greater competency than either of the 
others. The new manuscript is not only the most beautifully 
executed of the three, but it is actually the richest. Of the 
so-called double or triple readings (which have arisen in good 
part from the doubts of a scribe or scribes with regard to the 
actual reading of the text from which the copy was made), but 
few are found in the Oxford manuscript, ninety-three in the 
Paris manuscript, and a hundred and thirty-three in the new 
Roman manuscript. 

As to the date of the Roman manuscript, the “ 71 Carte 39,” 
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or “No. 71, 39 Sheets,” at the top of the first page (see the 
accompanying facsimile, PLATE I), makes it morally certain 
that it once belonged to Coluccio Salutati, the noted humanist, 
a younger contemporary and friend of Petrarch, a great collector 
of manuscripts in the midst of his busy work as a Florentine 
: magistrate, and the writer of three extant letters of the year 
1374, asking for a copy of the Verona manuscript, or for the 
loan of the manuscript itself that he might have a copy made. 

In a forthcoming number of the Journal, each of the six 
students of the School engaged in the study of the Vatican 
manuscripts of Catullus will have a short paper upon the par- 
ticular manuscript, or set of manuscripts, upon which he 
worked, and these will be followed by a combined collation of 
the five more important manuscripts, made up of the separate 
collations of Messrs. Burton, Denison, Holmes, Tamblyn, and 
myself. 

I am glad to be able to announce also that, at my request and 
upon my representation of its importance, the authorities of 
the Vatican have consented to publish a facsimile of the newly 
found manuscript. This will appear at the same time with 
our collation of the Vatican manuscripts, and will contain a 
statement that the manuscript was discovered by the Director 
of the School, and that it is published at his request. The 
details of photographing, printing, binding, cost, etc., have 
been left in my hands. Although the work will be thoroughly 
well done, I have been able to arrange for a lower price than 
has yet been made for any such publication. It is proper for 
me to state that, in order to make the venture feasible from the 
publisher’s point of view, I have personally engaged myself to 
take a certain number of copies for America. The School 


incurs no risk in the matter. 

I desire to record my indebtedness also to the Council of the 
Vatican for permission to work ten additional days after the 
library was closed for the summer. The late discovery of 


the manuscript, and the need of devoting more or less atte 
tion, while collating it, to the work of the six students who 
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were occupied with other manuscripts, kept me from finishing 
my collation before the first of July, and I should have been 
obliged to remain until the reopening of the library in October, 
if this special privilege, now rarely given, had not been granted. 

In the Classical Review for July, 1896, I made a brief state- 
ment of my discovery ; and the kindness of Professor Lanciani 
brought me an invitation, which I gladly accepted, to present 
a paper on the subject before the Reale Accademia dei Lincei 
in Rome. 

I may in this connection anticipate a part of my narrative by 
saying that the promise which I thought I divined in the new 
manuscript for the settlement of the question of the origin of 
the secondary manuscripts led me to desire a further knowledge 
of the more important of the latter than even Professor Ellis’s 
apparatus gives; and that I accordingly arranged to have com- 
plete collations made, during the summer vacation, of the two 
which are reported to be the oldest, A in Milan and B in 
Bologna, the one by Mr. Shipley and the other by Mr. Dixon. 
I myself spent four weeks of the vacation in Paris and Oxford, 
principally in the study of manuscripts and early editions of 
Catullus. The results of this work will be published later. 


The number of meetings of the School held during the year 
for the presentation of papers was not large. The time at 
which individual work, in this mass of new subjects, begins 
to ripen, is the time at which it is plainly best for the students 
to go to Greece. Moreover, there is in Rome no such abun- 
dance of fresh archaeological material for study as exists in 
Greece; and really independent work in Epigraphy, Palaeo- 
graphy, and the like, no matter how modest, can hardly be taken 
up at all near the beginning of the year. In the future, as we 
receive students who have already pursued introductory studies 
at home, this condition will of course be improved; but in the 
five months that preceded the visit to Greece in the present 
year, only four papers were far enough advanced for presenta- 


tion at public meetings, one by Professor Frothingham on 
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Norba and the system of ancient roads in the neighborhood ; 
one by myself on syllabification in ancient Roman speech, 
especially as judged in the light of Epigraphy and Palaeo- 
graphy ; one by Mr. Walter Dennison on syllabification in 
the division of words at the end of lines in inscriptions, and 
the conclusions to be drawn from it; and one by Mr. Shipley 
on the relations of the Vatican manuscript Reginensis 762 of 
Livy to the Paris manuscript P, as represented in Luchs’s recent 
collation. After the return of the students, other papers were 
presented: one by myself on the newly found Codex Romanus 
of Catullus, another by Mr. Shipley describing the continua- 
tion of his studies on the manuscripts of Livy, and brief 
papers by Mr. Denison, Dr. Burton, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. 
Tamblyn upon the manuscripts of Catullus which they were 
collating and the probable respective affinities of these manu- 
scripts. The number of papers thus presented at meetings is 
respectable. But the year’s work is not to be judged upon this 
basis, but upon the basis of the number and character of the pub- 
lished papers which result from it. Each regular student of the 
School will, I trust, present for publication in the Journal some 
contribution of real value, —a result for which I had not vent- 
ured in advance to hope, in our opening year, and from men 
who were all, with one exception, new to the work to be done. 

The number of students who, as candidates for a certificate, 
completed the required ten months of study was ten. Of 
these, one, the Rev. Mr. Lowrie, was engaged with Christian 
Archaeology solely. The rest were students on the Pagan 
side, though a number of them took Professor Frothingham’s 
lectures on Christian Archaeology, without doing outside work 
in the subject. 

The number of special students,— students in attendance 


for a period between three months and ten,—was two. Of 
these Mr. D. F. Platt devoted himself to Classical Archaeology, 
and Mr. D. C. Branson to the History of Art, and especially 
to Italian Painting of the twelfth century. 

The Regulations of the School prescribe a year of ten months 
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of work. One of our students remained in Rome to the end of 
this period. Another was called home somewhat early by serious 
illness in his family, but carried with him material for the con- 
tinuation of his special work. The rest, leaving Rome about 
July 1, spent the last six weeks of the school year in work in 
libraries or museums in Italy, France, England, or Germany. 

Such is the record of the year. A dozen picked men, —a 
large number for a foreign school in Rome ; courses in Topo- 
graphy, Classical Archaeology, — both Pagan and Christian, — 
Epigraphy, Numismatics, and Palaeography; actual work at 
manuscripts in the Library of the Vatican ; two months in 
Greece, with excursions with Dérpfeld for seven out of the 
ten fully enrolled students ; and ten days in Pompeii and the 
Museum at Naples under Mau. What would not many men 
of the older generation have given in their day of unguided 
sight-seeing for such opportunities as these twelve young men 
have had ! 

We were able to extend a welcome, at various times during 
the vear, to American scholars who were visiting Rome for pur- 
poses of serious work, and to put our Library at their disposal. 
Among these I may mention in particular Professor Fowler, 
of Western Reserve University, Professor Elmer, of Cornell 
University, Professor Mary E. Case, of Wells College, Pro- 
fessor Adeline B. Hawes, of Wellesley College, together with 
Professor G. D. Lord, of Dartmouth College, Mr. Heermance, 
Dr. Hoppin, Dr. Alice Walton, and Miss Reed, all of the 
School at Athens, who spent some time in Rome on their 
way to America. To these students of the sister School, as 
to the students of the School in Rome, the Government granted 
free admission to the national museums, excavations, and gal- 
leries in all parts of Italy. 

Professor Ashmore, of Union University, availed himself of 
the privileges of the School for several months in the winter, 
and Mr. William Rankin, Fellow of Princeton University, and 
student of Italian Painting, especially of the fourteenth cen- 


tury, did the same in the two autumn months. 
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Our library was put at the service of President Taylor of 
Vassar College, who visited Rome twice in the year; and we 
had the pleasure of his company, as well as that of Professor 
Case, on the trip to Ostia conducted by Professor Lanciani. 

Professor Seligman, of Columbia University, a member of 
our Managing Committee, who spent several months of the 
winter in Rome, showed his interest in the School in many 
ways, —among others, by taking part in some of its excursions, 
and by contributing to the fund for the work at Beneventum. 
To his mediation is due the presentation to the School of a 
funerary etppus, by Mr. James Loeb of New York City. 
Miss Emma Brace of New York also left a token of her 
good will in the form of a second copy of Middleton’s Ancient 
Rome. 

A good beginning of a Library has been made. In addition 
to Mr. Morgan’s gift of three thousand dollars, nearly seven 
hundred dollars were spent for books. I have also the pleasure 
of recording that, in answer to letters stating the founding of the 
School and its aims, contributions of publications were received 
from the following firms :—in America: Messrs. Ginn & Company, 
Messrs. Harper Brothers, Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
the G. & C. Merriam Company, and the University Publishing 
Company; in England: the Cambridge University Press, the 
Clarendon Press of Oxford, and Messrs. Macmillan & Com- 
pany of London. The Committee feel special satisfaction in 
recording these latter gifts, which testify to the cosmopolitan- 
ism of scholarship. In addition, we have to thank the Johns 
Hopkins University for the gift of a complete file of the 
American Journal of Philology, the American Philological 
Association for a complete set of its Transactions, and Mr. D. 
Nutt, of London, for a complete file of the Classical Review. 
For a subject-catalogue of this Library, as likewise for an 
author-catalogue not quite completed at the end of the year, 
the Committee is under obligation to Mr. Shipley. Its thanks 
are also due to Mr. Swearingen for a duplicate of the subject- 


catalogue, made and sent home for the use of the Director- 
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elect. It is intended, | may add, that the duplicate catalogue 
shall always be kept complete. 

This closes the report of the work of the year. It re- 
mains only to speak of the former and the new home of 
the School. 

By the invitation of the School of Architecture, we shared 
during this first year in the use of the Villa dell’ Aurora, the 
beauty and cheer and comfort of which were a constant factor 
in our life. Our Executive Committee had expected that not 
only the School but also the Director would be housed in the 
villa. At its first meeting a sum of money had been appro- 
priated for furnishing the building. Later, Mr. McKim and 
Professor Ware concluded that the villa did not have room 
for a second family in addition to that of the Director of the 
School of Architecture, and I had given up all expectation of 
living there. On arriving in Rome, however, I not only expe- 
rienced great difficulty in finding suitable quarters, but I also 
found that, without any sacrifice on the part of the School, the 
spare space in the villa, though not adapted for housekeeping, 
could be made to serve. Further, I felt strongly that it would 
be for the best interests of our School if its Director should 
be so housed. In this way, whatever hospitality was exercised 
by the family of the Director would indirectly be exercised for 
the School, and the Director would himself be always at hand. 
I found Mr. Lord, the Director of the School of Architecture, 
to be most obliging in the matter. With his good will, I sent 
a telegram to the Acting Chairman of the School, asking him 
for his approval, and that of Mr. McKim, to the carrying out 
of the original plan, with the exception that I should myself 
meet the expense of furnishing. This approval was given. 
The arrangement proved advantageous. Indeed, I do not see 
how, if I had lived elsewhere, I could have managed the 
practical business, especially in the early months, of receiving 
and caring for books and school furniture, of directing work- 
men, and of contending, in company with Mr. Lord, against 


certain difficulties under which we labored. 
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As has been told in the reports of Professor Warren and 
Professor Smith above, the two fundamental ideas of integral 
connection with the proposed Academy, on the part of each 
School, and of a common fund for all the Schools, had been 
abandoned, before the May meeting of our Committee, by the 
leading promoters of the Academy.- Immediately upon the 
receipt of the news, a telegram, signed by the Director and 
the Associate Director, was despatched to the Chairman, 
asking that authority be given them to secure a new home for 
the School, and mentioning that a charming villa, which had 
already been inspected, was at our service. The authority was 
granted, and the matter was put in charge of the Director and 
the Associate Director of the year, together with the Director 
for the next year, Professor Warren, who was to spend a short 
time in Rome in June. This committee, after inspecting 
several houses, chose the villa named in the telegram, — the 
Villa Cheremeteff, —a house at the corner of the Via Gaeta 
and the Via Palestro (Via Gaeta, No. 2),! which had been 
leased by Mr. Waldo Story and furnished by him for his 
own use, but was afterwards sub-leased by him upon his 
return to the Palazzo Barberini. The building is furnished 
in admirable taste, and is in every way a suitable home for 
the school. It has English plumbing, and a furnace, — two 
excellent things that are by no means common in Rome. 
There is, for the present, sufficient room on the ground floor 
for the Library and working rooms of the School; the Direc- 
tor’s family has a dining-room on the same floor, removed 
from the rooms of the School by the hall, and, on the first 
floor, a drawing-room, a long gallery, and bed-rooms, beside 
bed-rooms and a large study on the second floor. If we 
should continue permanently to occupy the building, an addi- 
tional large room could be thrown across the front of the little 
garden. The situation of the house, though not central, is 
more convenient than that of our former home, since from the 


1 The Committee is indebted to Hugh M. G. Garden, Esq., of Chicago, for the 
drawings for the accompanying cuts, made from the original Roman plans. 
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Piazza dei Termini, which is not far away, horse cars, soon to 
be converted into electric cars, radiate to all parts of the city. 
The ground is the highest in Rome, and excellently drained. 
The quarter is largely occupied by the houses of ambassadors 
and other people in public life. 

My concluding work in Rome consisted in moving the 
books and other property of the School to its new home. 


The furniture which we had had made at the beginning of 


the year was as simple as_ possible. 
It consisted of unstained pine shelves 
and tables, and would have been out 
of keeping with the new house. I had 
it remodelled, adding mouldings (for 


the designing of which we are under 
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FIGURE 3. 
VILLA CHEREMETEFF. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 
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obligation to Mr. Story), and a coat of stain of the same shade 
as the ordinary dark Italian furniture. New bookcases of the 
same pattern were also constructed and set in place. The 
conversion of the furniture is complete, and it is for the pres- 
ent entirely satisfactory. 

The making of this furniture occupied so much time that it 
was not possible to move it in season to allow of arranging the 
books in their new places. The task of doing this was light- 
ened for the new Director, however, by the catalogue-system 
already mentioned, which assigned to each book a relative ” 
place through a subject number and an individual number 
written upon a label on its back. 

Our relations with the outside world during the year which 
is now closed have been all that could have been asked, if 
allowance is made for the traditional policy of Italy with 
regard to affording opportunities to foreigners for original 
excavation. The attitude of the Government towards us 
has been completely friendly. The answer to the official 
notification of the establishment of the School, made by His 
Excellency the American Ambassador, immediately upon his 
return to Rome in October, was an offer of assistance in any 
way that might be possible. Our students were admitted 
without payment to the Government museums and excavations 
in Rome for the year, and later, when they came to travel, to 
all the Government museums and galleries in Italy. Similar 
kindness was shown us by Monsignor della Volpe, Maggiordomo 
of the Vatican, who admitted our students to the Papal museums 
and galleries for three months. I have already recorded, 
though I could not easily sufficiently express, our thanks for 
the kindness of Father Ehrle, Prefect of the Vatiean Library, 
of Professor Melampo, Professor of Palaeography at the Vati- 
can, of Professor Marucchi, Curator of Egyptian Antiquities, 
and of Professor Stevenson, Curator of Coins. To this list 
I should add the name of Comm. Galli, Curator of the Vati- 
alleries. The friendly spirit of the German Institute 


can 
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was shown in the admission of our students to Professor Hiil- 
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sen’s lectures on Topography, in the regular invitation of our 
officers and students to each open meeting of the Institute, and 
in the opening to us of the Institute’s very valuable library. 
To the same desire to extend a welcome to the new School 
was doubtless due the election of the writer as Corresponding 
Member of the German Archaeological Institute of Berlin, 
Rome, and Athens, after the Adunanza Solenne referred to 
above. The Pontifical Academy of Archaeology likewise 
sent us frequent invitations to its sessions. The British 
and American Archaeological Society, of which I became a 
member, though unable, through lack of time, to avail my- 
self largely of its privileges, opened its library to our officers, 
and sent our students tickets, through its Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Lambe, to Professor Lanciani’s lecture on the excavations 
at Nemi. The American Ambassador, the Honorable Wayne 
MacVeagh, and the American Consul-General, the Honorable 
Wallace 8. Jones, deserve grateful mention. But any attempt 
to express our sense of our obligations in Rome would neces- 
sarily fail, since it could not take into account the constant 
kindness and uniformly cordial attitude shown us at every 
hand, in unofficial ways, by the heads of other Schools and 
their families and students, by Roman specialists, and by 
visiting scholars from England, France, and Germany, — among 
whom I cannot refrain from naming three, Professor Usener of 
Bonn, Professor Forster of Breslau, and Mr. W. M. Lindsay 
of Oxford. 

In the midst of this general kindness and appreciation, 
however, the School has suffered, and for a while must continue 
to suffer, through a misjudgment in itself most natural. The 
public at large, not only in Rome but elsewhere, is unable 
to understand, just as it was at the time of the foundation of 
the School at Athens, why we appoint our officers of instruction 
annually. Professor Mommsen, for example, said to me last 
year in Rome that he could not think well of the system of 
constant change of Directors practised by the School at Athens 


in the past, and apparently to be practised by the School in 
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Rome. My answer was that I was glad to hear his condem- 
nation, that I might assure him that we ourselves thought as 
badly of the system as he did, and resorted to it only as an 
inevitable beginning, until we had money. “ But,” he answered, 
* vou have so much money in America, and give it so freely for 
education.” The first is true, the second is true, and the un- 
spoken inference ought surely to come true. The money which 
was raised for the three-year experiment will be exhausted at 
the end of the coming year; but it cannot be believed that 
the American public will suffer an institution to die that can 
so powerfully affect American education, and that has already 
earned its title to existence. 


Wn. GARDNER HALE, Chairman. 
University or CHIcAGo. 
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REPORT OF THE 


GENTLEMEN, — My work as Associate Director of the School 
was of two kinds, — instruction to the students and original 
investigation. 

My weekly course of lectures on the archaeology of ancient 
Italy began with the study of the so-called ‘+ Pelasgic” cities, 
which are scattered through lower Etruria and Latium. In 
this connection I took the School on an excursion through 
some of the principal cities of the Volscian and Hernician 
leagues, such as Signia (Segni), Aletrium (Alatri), Ferentinum 
(Ferentino), and Verulae (Veroli). This trip was supple- 
mented by visits to the Volscian cities on the western side of 
the hills overlooking the Pontine Plain, the centre of study 
being Norba, where I carried on a survey during the three 
winter months. The other cities of this group which were 
visited were Cora (Cori), Setia (Sezza), Privernum (Piperno), 
Anxur (Terracina), and Circeii (S. Felice Circeo). In the 
last excursion I was accompanied only by Mr. Lowrie, but 
in the previous ones by almost the entire membership of the 
School. Our guide in the study of these groups of ancient 
cities was Fonteanive’s Avanzi detti ciclopici nella provincia di 
Roma, a convenient if not an original book. In fact no book 
of any sort of a satisfactory nature has been written on 
these cities. The civilization represented by them is con- 
temporary with, if not earlier than, that of the Etruscans, 
and appears to be of a totally different origin. Its char- 
acter is similar to that of the Homeric age in Greek lands. 
A large number of archaeologists is awaiting with great 
interest any discoveries which may be made on these sites, 
51 
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thinking that they may possibly solve the most important 
problems in the origin of Italian civilization. Thus far no 
excavations have revealed the position of a single necropolis, 
and we know only their works of colossal architecture and 
engineering, which surpass those of the Mycenaean age in Greece. 

The other great section of pre-Roman civilization, the Etrus- 
can, was then taken up with Martha’s LArt Etrusque, and 
L’ Archéologie Etrusque et Romaine as text-books. Especial 
attention was paid to the Etruscan museum outside of the Porta 
del Popolo — Museum of the Agro Romano — at the villa of 
Pope Julius. This museum, the arrangement of which is due 
to Comm. Barnabei and Count Cozza, is illustrated in the most 
systematic way in a series of articles published by its directors 
in the Monumenti Antichi. The museum itself furnishes the 
best instance of an Etruscan collection arranged on perfectly 
scientific principles, the contents of each tomb being kept 
separate and the tombs themselves being arranged in chrono- 
logical order, thus making it easy to follow the historic succes- 
sion of types and the transformation of culture. In order to 
supplement the study of the contents of the tombs, as repre- 
sented in this museum, by a study of the monuments them- 
selves, a visit was made with nearly all the students of the 
School to some of the principal sites of lower Etruria — Caere 
(Cervetri), Tarquinii (Corneto), Tuscania (Toscanella), and the 
rock-cut necropoleis near Viterbo. Many of the students also 
went to Veii. These sites were selected as complementary to 
one another. At Caere we were able to study the best exam- 
ples of large and architectural interiors of tombs; at Tarquinii, 
the finest painted interiors; at Castel d’ Asso and Norchia 
near Viterbo, the external form and decoration of the tombs, 
which often reproduced types of the temple and of the Greek 
and Etruscan house with such an accuracy of detail, that these 
tombs form some of the best material for a future reconstruc- 
tion in ground-plan and elevation of the Homeric and post- 
Homeric house. 


In connection with their study of Faliscan antiquities, and 
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in order to give them some practical experience of the manner 
in which excavations are carried on in Etruscan necropoleis, I 
took some of the students to Narce, not far south of Falerii, 
where some excavations were being carried on which were of 
unusual importance for the early civilization of Etruria, between 
the tenth and the seventh centuries B.c. Here we were present 
at the opening of a number of primitive well-tombs and trench- 
tombs, of the archaic period, the contents of which had never 
been disturbed. 

When the students joined Dr. Hiilsen’s course in Roman 
topography, they were obliged to give their entire time to this 
work, and my classes were discontinued. When I resumed 
my lectures at the beginning of January, I thought it best 
to have a course of weekly meetings on Greek sculpture and 
architecture, in view of their trip to Greece and Sicily in the 
spring. Greek Archaic Sculpture was principally studied, with 
the first volume of Collignon’s Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque 
as the text-book. I laid emphasis on the early period of sculpt- 
ure, since this is the one which can be best studied in the Greek 
museums and in the recent excavations at Delphi. At a num- 
ber of the meetings papers were read by the students on the 
various schools of sculpture. At the beginning of this course, 
and as a part of it, it was arranged to have Dr. Waldstein 
give a lecture on archaic and archaistic sculpture at the Museum 
of the Conservator at the Capitol, illustrating it with the monu- 
ments of the museum itself. 

A weekly course of lectures on Early Christian and Mediaeval 
Art was given by me during part of the session, illustrated 
largely, of course, by the monuments of Rome, which were sup- 
plemented by those of the rest of Italy. In connection with 
the lectures on the primitive period of Christian Art I arranged 
for three visits to the catacombs of St. Callixtus, St. Priscilla, 
and St. Praetextatus, under the direction of Professor Marucchi. 
The lectures given by him in these catacombs were extremely 
thorough and interesting and were attended by the entire 
School. I took the School also to a number of the principal 
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basilicas of Rome, illustrating the development of architecture 
and church decoration from the time of Constantine to the 
thirteenth century. The history of fresco painting, of mosaic 
painting, of illumination, and of the different branches of 
sculpture, large and small, during the same period were also 
briefly sketched and illustrated, principally with the aid of 
Garrucei’s Storia dell! Arte Cristiana. During our various 
Pelasgic and Etruscan excursions we were also able to 
study a number of important mediaeval monuments, espe- 
cially at Corneto, Toseanella, Viterbo, Casamari, Ferentino, 
and Alatri. 

The most difficult question which we were obliged to solve 
during this first season on behalf of the School was the possi- 
bility of carrying on excavations. Without being positive in 
the matter, I had hoped that we should not find an invincible 
opposition on the part of the Italian Ministry toward our accom- 
plishing something in this important department of work. 
I found, however, that Professor Barnabei, who is at the head 
of the department of excavations at the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, was at this time opposed in principle to allowing 
the School, as a foreign institution, to undertake any work of 
original and independent excavation. This attitude prevented 
me, as will be seen, from making at Norba anything more than 
a complete survey of the remains above ground. 

In addition I thought it best, with the consent of Professor 
Hale, to select for the School’s study a second monument of 
a character differing widely from that of Norba: the triumphal 
Arch of Trajan at Beneventum,—the one representing the 
Roman and the other the pre-Roman period, and both being 
regarded as the best-known examples of their class. 

The Arch of Trajan at Beneventum (PLATE I1) was erected 
at the beginning of the Via Traiana, which leads from Bene- 
ventum to Brundisium, and was built by Trajan at his own 
expense. In the year 115 A.p., while the Emperor was still in 
the East, and after the completion of the road, the arch was 
dedicated to him by the Senate, perhaps in anticipation of his 
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return to. Rome through Beneventum. This arch is important 
for various reasons. Historically it is the second of the great 
sculptured arches still in existence in Italy, that of Titus in 
Rome, which it resembles in its proportions, alone being earlier. 
But the Arch of Titus is of great simplicity,—its only sculptures 
in relief being part of a frieze, some Victories, an Apotheosis of 
the Emperor, and the two famous reliefs under the arch, which 
correspond exactly in size to the two similar reliefs in the Arch 
of Trajan. In the wealth of its sculptures, the arch at Bene- 
ventum is approached only by the Arch of Constantine in Rome, 
where, however, we have no homogeneous work as at Beneven- 
tum, but a combination of fine, low reliefs from a destroyed arch 
of Trajan with degraded sculptures of Constantine’s own time. 
In its long, triumphal frieze, encircling the entire monument, in 
the high relief and complicated composition of its sculptures, 
the Beneventum arch is unique. Add to this the idealism of 
many of the types, the wonderful portraiture in others, and 
the artistic perfection of the composition, and we cannot help 
regarding the reliefs of the Beneventum arch as the foremost 
works of Roman sculpture. The reign of Trajan, in which 
Greek idealism and Roman power of portraying character 
harmoniously met, seems to be, in fact, the high-water mark of 
Roman sculpture. Until a few years ago the arch of Bene- 
ventum was almost unknown ; lately it had been examined by 
the local inspector of monuments, Meomartini, and by the 
Secretary of the German Institute in Rome, Professor Petersen. 
It had not, however, been adequately photographed, nor had 
moulds been taken of any of its sculptures. 

With the approval of the Neapolitan section of the Office 
for the Preservation of Monuments, the Ministry of Public 
Instruction granted to our School the privilege of taking 
moulds of any part of the arch, with certain guarantees for the 
safety of the monument. On the advice of Dr. Petersen, the 
person selected to make the moulds and casts was Sig. Anni- 
bale Piernovelli, who was also highly recommended by a num- 


ber of the best sculptors in Italy, and had lately executed to 
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the satisfaction of the German Institute the moulds and casts 
of the Column of Marcus Aurelius in Rome. 

I took Sig. Piernovelli with me to Beneventum to ascertain 
the amount of relief in the sculptures, so as to decide on the 
best method of moulding, and also on the amount of sculpture 
to be moulded in order to make the work complete, leaving out 
only duplicated, unessential, and badly injured parts. Not- 
withstanding the far higher relief of the arch and the increased 
expense of working at a distance from Rome, Sig. Piernovelli 
made exactly the same terms as for the Column of Marcus 
Aurelius. These terms were sixty-five lire per square metre 
for the first cast, including the cost of the temporary moulds, 
and twenty-five lire per square metre for all subsequent casts. 
To this should be added five hundred and eleven lire for the 
scaffolding, and further sums for transportation to Rome, and 
for the making of negatives and photographs on a large scale of 
all the details of the arch while the scaffolding was still in 
place. As the Ministry would not allow us to make permanent 
plaster moulds, for fear of damaging the monument, we made 
clay moulds from which two perfect copies alone could be 
taken, —one for ourselves, and one for the Italian Govern- 
ment, to which according to law we were obliged to give it. 
From our own copy we take the moulds for all other repro- 
ductions. 

During the course of the work I visited Beneventum a 
number of times in order to take advantage of the unique 
opportunity to make a careful study of the arch from the 
levels of the scaffolding and to prepare the material for a 
publication of the sculptures. When the work was finished, it 
was found that the casts measured considerably more than 
had been anticipated. This was due to several causes. In the 
tirst place, Sig. Piernovelli had not taken account in his pre- 
liminary measurements, on which our first estimate was based, 
of two conditions: first, that, each relief being taken in a 
number of pieces, and each piece being cast so as to overlap 


the next for the sake of safety, the measurement of the bas- 
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relief on the original was increased considerably in the cast; 
second, that in most of the bas-reliefs there was a great deal 
of work in the round or in extremely high relief, which had 
to be reckoned not by straightaway measurement, but by fol- 
lowing the curved lines of the projecting parts, in order not to 
be unjust to the moulder. In the second place, after the scat- 
folding was erected, and I was able to make a more detailed 
examination, 1 found it necessary to add to the list of reliefs 
to be moulded several which I had originally omitted and 
which on close examination 1 found to be among the finest 
sculptures of the arch. This was especially the case with the 
reclining figure of the river goddess, the bas-relief with the 
three divinities in the background, and the beautiful keystone 
of the arch. 

When completed, our mouldings of the arch were the most 
extensive work of the sort ever made in Italy, with the 
possible exception of the casts of the Arch of Constantine 
and the Column of Trajan undertaken by Napoleon III. It 
was no easy matter to meet the heavy expense involved. 
Professor Warren had raised about six hundred and seventy- 
five dollars during the autumn and winter for the work of 
the School at Norba or on the arch. It seemed as if the 
expenses of the work at Norba and throughout the Volscian 
hills could be brought within the limit of the eight hundred 
dollars already available for that purpose, so that Professor 
Hale and I agreed that it would be advisable to devote to 
the arch the whole of the amount raised by Professor 
Warren. Mrs. Cyrus H. MeCormick of Chicago and her son 
Mr. Stanley McCormick contributed two hundred and fifty 
dollars, Professor Willard Fiske of Florence, Mr. E. E. Ayer 
of Chicago, and Professor Seligman of Columbia University 
contributed one hundred dollars, fifty dollars, and twenty- 
five dollars respectively. These various amounts were to be 
used exclusively for the cost of the moulds. I also suc- 
ceeded in interesting persons connected with several institu- 
tions. Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson and Mr. Martin A. Ryerson 
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of Chicago, during their stay in Rome, promised to contribute, 
if necessary, seven hundred dollars, this sum to be divided 
between the cost of the moulds and casts of the sculptures for 
the Art Institute of Chicage. Dr. Pepper and Mrs. Steven- 
son, of Philadelphia, promised, for the Cast Committee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, to purchase casts to the amount of 
about four hundred dollars for its new museum. The gradu- 
ating class of the University of Michigan, through the influence 
of Professor Kelsey, offered four hundred and fifty dollars for 
a series of casts of the arch, as their gift to their Alma Mater. 
In this way large series of the casts will be on exhibition in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Ann Arbor. The original set is 
the property of the School. I have prepared an illustrated 
catalogue of all the casts, giving the price for the entire set 
and for single casts. As soon as this catalogue is put into 
circulation, the School will be able to furnish the casts to any 
institution or museum, either singly or in sets, and thus gradu- 
ally to obtain a steady income from this source. It may be a 
good investment for the School, for, owing to the lack of a 
similar series of casts of Roman monumental sculpture in the 
market, it is probable that there will be considerable demand 
for ours. No large collection of casts can afford to be without 
some specimens from the arch. However, it will soon become 
a question whether some arrangement should not be made to 
bring the original set of casts to this country. 

The one hundred dollars voted by the Committee for the 
purpose almost sufficed to cover the cost of the series of large- 
sized photographs, which were made from the scaffolding by 
Sig. Lucchetti, the photographer of the German Institute. 
Each bas-relief was taken separately on a large plate. 

At the close of the season it was found, that, on account 
of the additional expenses described above, the amount promised 
for the arch fell short by nearly one thousand dollars of meet- 
ing the cost. I remained in Rome until late in August, largely 
for the purpose of seeing the various sets of casts made and of 
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possible to take any steps toward making good the deficit. At 
the last moment, at the time of my return in the early autumn, 
it was cancelled by the generosity of Mrs. T. Harrison Garrett, 
who contributed one thousand dollars to the arch. 

The subjects of the bas-reliefs on the arch are so selected, 
apparently, as to give a few of the characteristic events, exploits, 
and benefactions of the reign of Trajan up to the time of its 
erection. ‘There are records of his victories over the Germans 
and Dacians, the erection of Dacia into a Roman province, and 
the triumphal entry into Rome after the second Dacian war. 
Other compositions are connected with his pacific triumphs ; 
for example, the representation of Trajan as Restitutor Italiae, 
as encouraging the arts of peace, as instituting the Alimentarii 
Puert and Puellae, as opening a port, as presiding over the 
generous distribution of provisions called Congiarium. Groups 
of gods occur more than once, and those in the upper reliefs 
are the finest of all the figures (PLATE IIT). They are repre- 
sented as approving of the pacification of Dacia and presiding 
over it from afar ; as welcoming Trajan to the Capitol, them- 
selves invisible ; as being present at the making of treaties and 
the inauguration of public works. In them especially do we 
see Greek ideal types employed and we recognize the hand of 
the Greek artist. 

It is to be hoped that the arch will form the subject of a 
publication by the School which shall reproduce all its details 
in a series of large photographic plates from our own negatives. 
Similar publications have already been begun in Germany for 
the Column of Trajan and for that of Mareus Aurelius, which 
have given occasion to a careful study of the campaigns of 
these emperors. 

The work at Norba was rendered possible by the appropria- 
tion of three hundred dollars made for archaeological purposes 
by the Institute in 1895, by the use of the yearly subscription 
of two hundred and fifty dollars for archaeological purposes 
made, on behalf of the University of Pennsylvania, by Dr. 
William Pepper and Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, and by a 
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special appropriation of two hundred and fifty dollars to cover 
the estimated remainder of the cost. 

The history of this work is not so simple as of that at 
Beneventum. I was led to select the site of Norba for two 
reasons. In the first place, Latium, although of great impor- 
tance in the history of ancient Italy, has never been carefully 
explored, nor have systematic excavations been carried on at 
any of its sites, so that it seemed as if the School might find 
in this province a field both fertile and uncultivated. In the 
second place, Norba would naturally be the starting-point for 
any such investigation. It is the only pre-Roman site with an 
uninterrupted circuit of walls and containing within these 
walls important public and private monuments built in the 
so-called * Pelasgic,” Cyclopean, or polygonal style, with large 
irregular blocks of stone put together without mortar. I had 
wished for several years to study this city. It so happened that 
especial attention had been directed to Norba by Professor Lan- 
ciani, a few months before my arrival, and that a strong plea 
for the excavation of this and other cities of Latium had re- 
cently been made by the well-known archaeologists Gamurrini 
and Pigorini, who were of the opinion that here was the key to 
the origin and development of pre-Roman culture before the 
rise of Etruria. No practical steps had yet been taken, but the 
government archaeologists were ready to direct more attention 
to this region instead of confining themselves, as they had 
hitherto done, to the study of Etruria, although at the same 
time this group of official archaeologists was opposed to grant- 
ing that culture began its forward march in Latium earlier than 
in Etruria. It was therefore almost inevitable that the move 
made on the part of our School to occupy Norba would be 
watched with interest. It seemed to me that the best plan 
would be to begin by taking moral possession of the site by 
thorough studies of everything above ground, which could be 
done without special permission. When these were completed, 
including a survey-plan of all the monuments of the city and its 


neighborhood, as well as the ancient roads leading to it, I ex- 
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pected to present a report to the Ministry of Public Instruction 
detailing the work done and asking, in view of what was already 
accomplished, that I should be allowed to complete the plan 
of study of the city by an excavation. It seemed as if our 
position would be so strong that this request could hardly be 
refused. 

In pursuance of the plan detailed above, I engaged in De- 
cember the services of a young architect and engineer, Sig. 
Guido Cirilli, who had already shown ability in the study of 
historic monuments. He began at once under my guidance 
to make a plan of all the constructions at Norba. This, of 
course, could not but be imperfect without the help of excava- 
tions, because a large part of many of the structures, and all the 
streets, were still covered with an accumulation of earth, and 
the form and relation of the various buildings thus remained 
imperfectly disclosed. Still, by sinking surveying poles, and 
by using other means within the law, many interesting dis- 
coveries were made, hidden walls and lines of streets were 
brought to light, and wells, cisterns, and underground passages 
were explored. At present we know exactly where excavations 
can best be made and how far it is necessary to go in order to 
reach the ancient level. Excavations would be extremely easy, 
because the accumulation of earth is very light, varying appar- 
ently from less than a foot to a maximum of about three feet. 

The city walls enclose two hills,—the high one being the 
acropolis, the smaller one the sacred hill with two temples. 
Encircling the base of the two hills is a broad, flat space, 
largely artificial, and sustained on the slope toward the Pontine 
plain by a series of immense inner bastions. This terraced 
part is the principal quarter, — the upper city which contained 
the most important structures. Between the bastions and the 
outer city walls, toward the plain, is the lower city. 

I was able to distinguish three manners in the internal 
structures, which appear to correspond to successive periods. 
Difficult though it may be to base any chronological conclusion 


on constructive methods, I believe that it can be proved from 
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this source alone that Norba cannot have been built later 
than the ninth century B.c.; that the city was largely rebuilt 
in the first half of the sixth century, if not earlier, and that, 
after a decline, it had a temporary revival in the third or fourth 
century. Finally comes the tragic story of its destruction by 
the troops of Sulla in the year 82 B.c., when the inhabitants, 
who found themselves betrayed, set fire to the city, and the 
men died fighting and the women and children were burned: 
since this downfall it has never been inhabited, except that, 
like so many other abandoned sites, it was partly occupied by 
a Roman villa. In Pliny’s time it was already famous as a 
ruin frequented by visitors of an antiquarian turn of mind. 
Since then the ruins have never been completely covered, but 
they were not studied, apparently, until 1829, when Gerhard, 
the learned Secretary of the German Institute, published, in the 
first volume of the Annali of the Institute, an article on Norba, 
illustrated with drawings by a German architect named Knapp. 
However interesting this article was, as calling attention to 
Norba, it was of no use in my study, because it did not ree- 
ognize any differences in style or period in any of the construc- 
tions, but described the city as if it had been built all in one 
period. The plan also, although fairly full, was most inaccu- 
rate in all its details and measurements, so that no account 
could be taken of it. The only other description of the ruins 
that has come to my knowledge is that in Fonteanive’s Guide 
to the Polygonal Ruins of the Province of Rome; but in the case 
of Norba the author does nothing but repeat Gerhard’s article. 

The study of the plan of Norba confirmed me in my opinion 
that the cities of Latium represented an entirely distinct civ- 
ilization from the Etruscan. The arrangement of the Etruscan 
city, as is well known, is more or less rectangular, the religious 
consecration of the city involving its division into four quar- 
ters by two streets running at right angles, the Cardo and the 
Decumanus, at the intersection of which the priest stood at 
the time of the consecration. There is no trace of this funda- 
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right angles, the ground-plan, instead of being rectangular, 
approaching as closely to the circle as the conformation of 
the ground will allow. This curvilinear ground-plan and the 
irregular lines of streets are equally characteristic of the other 
cities of the Volscian League, and are also to be found in 
certain cities of Etruria whose foundation is attributed by 
tradition, not to the Etruscans, but to colonists of Greek 
descent. To those who object to giving so high an antiquity 
to Norba and the other cities of this region, one can urge not 
only the architectural evidence, but the fact that, among the 
few objects thus far found in tombs at Norba and Cora, noth- 
ing has come to light that can be attributed with certainty 
to a period later than 750 B.c. 

Even if we are not permitted to carry on excavations, the 
results of our topographical study of Norba will be extremely 
interesting, because we have ascertained the general plan of 
the city, the lines of the paved streets with their raised side- 
walks, the system of furnishing each house with a well, con- 
structed like the Mycenaean tholot and connected with an 
immense general cistern on the slope of the acropolis, the 
ground-plan of the various classes of public and private struct- 
ures, and the form and material of the roadways leading to 
the city. The illustrative material which we have prepared 
is very complete. The plan of Norba has been made so 
large as to give accurate measurements of every structure. 
A general cross-section gives the relation of the different 
parts of the city in elevation. There is a perspective view of 
one end of the city toward the plain, with the approaches, the 
road-bed, gate, walls, and temple hill; many excellent water- 
color and pen-and-ink sketches of the walls, and separate 
sections and ground-plans of several of the structures, have 
also been prepared. More than fifty photographic negatives 
were made by Luechetti and other photographers. All this 
material will be ample to illustrate whatever publication the 
School may wish to issue. 


During the course of the preliminary work Comm. Barnabei 
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came up to Norba to see what was being done, bringing with 
him the entire government Archaeological Commission, in- 
cluding Cozza, Pasqui, Borsari, and others. They all expressed 
themselves as wonderfully impressed by the city and as very 
much pleased with the quality of the survey. This favorable 
impression was, I may say, confirmed after my presentation of 
the completed results at a meeting of the German Institute, 
when my report was said to be the most fully illustrated com- 
munication ever made to the Institute. At the time of their 
visit I entertained the Commission at dinner in the great cistern. 
At its close, Comm. Barnabei informed me that while there 
was no desire to seem obstructive, the Ministry wished to have 
complete monopoly of excavating the necropolis of Norba, to 
which he looked for the solution of many questions. He 
added, however, that if I should desire to make topographical 
excavations within the city, he should be pleased to see that 
permission was granted; also, in case the Government should 
excavate the necropolis, I should be given free access to the 
excavations at all times, and should be allowed to make scientitic 
use of the material discovered. 

After this visit it seemed needless to adhere to my original 
plan of making a preliminary report to the Ministry before 
asking for permission to excavate, and relying on Comm. 
Barnabei’s favorable attitude, Professor Hale and I made a 
joint request to be allowed to make topographical tasti 
(‘probings’) in Norba. Before this request was presented 
Comm. Barnabei informed me, as a modification of his former 
offer, that I should be allowed to do this work only at the 
expense of the Ministry and under the supervision of one of 
its inspectors. The answer to our formal request, however, 
was a refusal; the reason given being that no foreign school 
could be allowed to undertake such work, which came within 
the duties of the Government itself. 

In order to find some compensation for this partial and 
perhaps only temporary check at Norba, I decided to extend 
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studied the sites of Cora, Setia, Privernum, Anxur-Terracina, 
and Circeii. I made, with the assistance of Sig. Cirilli, the plans 
of the first two of these cities, and hope that the Committee of 
the School will be in favor of completing the plans of the other 
cities, the comparative study of which is extremely interesting. 

The most important result of the explorations outside of 
Norba was the discovery of a network of ancient pre-Roman 
military roads, which join together all these cities of the 
Volscian league. Starting at Norba, where their lines are 
the clearest, I followed a series of roads leading from each 
of its gates and sometimes dividing into two or more branches 
at a certain distance from the city. We first surveyed all the 
roads in the immediate vicinity of Norba and made a careful 
study of their construction. The many lines of walls that 
had been noticed outside of the city along the side of the 
mountain had never been identified as sustaining walls of 
roads. They rise at certain points to a height of eight to 
twelve feet, and are in a rougher form of the same polygonal 
construction used in the city walls. Starting at the gate which 
led toward Cora, we were able to follow the road almost with- 
out interruption as far as ancient Cora itself. Its line of 
ramps winds down the Norba hillside in such a way as to give 
quite easy grades. The structure of the road-bed is of great 
solidity. It is always more than four metres in width and 
formed of superposed layers of stone, the larger unbroken stone 
being at the bottom and covered by layers continually decreas- 
ing in size until a sort of macadam roadway is reached at the 
surface. The structure is clearly visible at a point just out- 
side the gate, where a section of it is broken away. The 
road-bed has become almost as hard as concrete, and can be re- 
moved in sections without crumbling. As a general rule these 
roads are flanked by a double wall on each side, —a lower, 
retaining wall of considerable height (sometimes twelve feet 
high), and an upper wall of no considerable height, which is 
sometimes omitted, as it serves mainly to mark the limit of 


the road. As these roads are built usually on rocky ground 
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along the side of the steep mountain slope, it was necessary 
to provide against washouts. For this purpose protecting 
walls were built in lines parallel to the road, both above and 
below it, to prevent the carrying down of loose material 
and the undermining of the foundations of the road. There 
are sometimes as many as four such parallel lines of wall. 

The roads which I discovered do not all belong to the same 
period. The earliest seem to date from the first great agri- 
cultural development of the Volscian cities during the eighth 
century B.C., at about the time of the foundation of Rome. 
This is probably the date of the earliest of the roads leading 
from Norba and especially of that communicating with Cora. 
These earliest roads never descend to the plain below, except 
when it is necessary to place the mountain-city in communica- 
tion with the cities of the plain, as is the case with the road 
leading from Norba across the upper corner of the Pontine 
plain in the direction of Satricum. The later among these 
groups of roads, those connecting Setia with Privernum and 
Privernum with Anxur-Terracina, more readily abandon the 
hillsides for the plain and approximate more closely to the 
plan of Roman roads of the period of the Claudian Via Appia. 

In the immediate neighborhood of the cities, the roads are 
more carefully constructed and are bounded by walls approach- 
ing, in the carefulness of their construction, the quality of the 
city walls themselves. Their carefully constructed ascending 
ramps are sometimes broken up, at a short distance below the 
city, by small terraces with projecting bastions. 

Along the line of the ancient roads we find series of interest- 
ing constructions of various kinds. About midway between 
each of two neighboring cities is in each case an esplanade of 
considerable size, fortified by a bastion and jutting out from 
the mountain road over the plain. Possibly these bastions were 
for the defence of the road and to protect the inhabitants of 
the neighboring payi in case of sudden predatory incursions. 

Other constructions, of a somewhat later date and belonging 


to the third, fourth, and even the fifth manner of polygonal 
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masonry, are found in the neighborhood of the later roads along 
the plain. One of these groups discovered by Sig. Cirilli in 
the vicinity of Cora, near the road leading to Norba, has the 
appearance of a small settlement (pagus). And this was un- 
doubtedly the case with other groups of structures further south. 
These roads seem to be earlier than the fifth century B.c. or ina 
few cases belong at the latest to this century, and they differ from 
the earliest of the known Roman roads of the following century. 

In carrying on this investigation, I made a preliminary survey, 
or rather a voyage of discovery, with Sig. Cirilli. After we 
had made out in detail the line from Cora to Norba we under- 
took the discovery of the roads leading from Norba to Setia, 
Privernum, and Anxur. This excursion took six days of tramp- 
ing over the mountain sides, in which we did not even follow 
the goat-paths. It was necessary to find and examine every 
stone which did not appear to be in its natural position, for 
the roads were so exposed that after more than two thousand 
years of disuse they were almost entirely washed away and we 
were continually losing track of their direction. 

After the preliminary survey, I set two engineers, Sig. Cirilli 
and Sig. Corseri, at work with their surveying apparatus; they 
used as a basis for their work the largest topographical maps of 
the Italian military staff, which I caused to be enlarged by 
draughtsmen. This was a long and tedious piece of work, requir- 
ing the greatest care. It was completed for the sections Norba- 
Cora and Norba-Setia. It remains for the Managing Committee 
to decide whether it shall be continued as far as Terracina. 

During the course of this study I investigated the ancient 
sites. The most important results were the discovery of a large 
settlement or pagus at the foot of the mountain in the plain of 
Privernum, connected with a mountain road leading to Setia. I 
also became persuaded that the supposed site of the ancient 
Privernum in the plain below the present Piperno was occupied 
only after the Roman conquest, when the site was changed, and 
that the earlier pre-Roman city must be sought elsewhere. 


Of far more importance was the study of the site of the 
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ancient Circeii on the promontory which was formerly the 


island of Circe. ‘The extensive ruins which still remain there 
are very unusual in their grouping and arrangement; and 
their character and relationship have been a matter of much 
dispute. I believe that the ancient city was built near the 
water's edge as a seaport —I traced part of its circuit 
and that it was connected by an immense broad raised cause- 
way, unique in character, fortified by high walls, and lead- 
ing up to a citadel or acropolis which rose high above the city 
and outside of its limits upon the rocky hill at the southern 
extremity of the island. This acropolis, of rectangular form, 
has been usually supposed to be the city itself. The third 
element, in this group of three, is the primitive sanctuary of 
Circe, the famous temple rebuilt at various times, which 
crowns the summit of the highest peak on the promontory, 
toward the centre of the mountain. These ruins at Cireeii 
were the first to attract, early in the century, the attention of 
the archaeologist Dodwell, who then started an investigation 
of this entire class of monuments that resulted in the craze for 
* Pelasgic ” monuments which marked the first thirty years of 
this century. They are unique in character, and it is desirable 
that the School should have a survey made of them. 

It seems to me that it is chiefly by such original work, under- 
taken each year, that our School can attain to a high position 
among similar institutions, and justify the money and energy 
employed in establishing it. 

My work in the Volscian hills was continued well into the 
month of July. Sig. Piernovelli was then completing the copies 
of the casts of the Beneventum arch for American museums, 
after the original set from which they were to be taken had 
been brought from Beneventum to Rome. Supervision of this 
final part of the work and arrangements for the packing and 
shipping of the casts to America kept me in Rome until August 
22, through nearly all the hot season. 


ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, JR., Associate Director. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUN- 
CIL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


[Prares 1V-VIIT] 


To the Members of the Institute : 


The Council of the Institute, at a special meeting held in 
New York on January 30, 1897, received, and reluctantly 
accepted, the resignation of its President. Mr. Low had indi- 


cated at previous meetings his desire to relinquish his office 
as President, for reasons whose force appealed to the Council ; 
but it had been loath to deprive the Institute of his great ser- 
vices. At its annual meeting, held in New York on May 8, 
1897, the Council entered upon its minutes the following vote : 


“In accepting the resignation by President Low of the office of President 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, the Council desires to place upon 
its records the expression of its deep regret that he should find it necessary 
to leave the position which he has filled with great distinction for the past 
seven years, and, also, of its warm appreciation of the value and importance 
of the services which he has rendered to the Institute during this term. 

“It recognizes gratefully the fidelity and ability with which, while bur- 
dened with other high official dutiess he has conducted the affairs and pro- 
moted the interests of the Institute, and, as a token of its estimate ef the 
worth of his work in behalf of the Institute, it requests him to allow his 
name to stand upon the lis® of the officers of the Institute as one of its 
Honorary Presidents. 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to send a copy of this Minute 


to President Low.” 


At the annual meeting the Council also requested Professor 
C. E. Norton, the founder and first President of the Institute, 
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to accept the office of Honorary President, an office which it 
had just created. The services of Professor Norton and Presi- 
dent Low embrace a period of eighteen years. The former 
presided over the work of the Institute from its foundation in 
1879 to 1889; the latter, from 1890 to 1896. These gentlemen, 
by long and distinguished service, have won the right to be 
released from active duty; but the Institute is still assured, by 
their acceptance of the newly created oflfice, of their continued 
interest in its work, and it will still be able to avail itself of 
their counsel and advice on all questions of large importance. 

At the meeting held on January 30, the Council received 
also Mr. W. H. H. Beebe’s resignation of the offices of Record- 
ing Secretary and Treasurer of the Institute. At the request 
of the Council, however, Mr. Beebe consented to continue to 
perform the duties of these offices until his successor should 
be chosen at the annual meeting. At that meeting, by formal 
vote, the Council expressed to him its thanks for the fidelity 
and efliciency of his discharge of the offices which he had held 
during the previous seven years. 

The thanks of the Council were subsequently officially ex- 
pressed to the Trustees of Columbia University for their cour- 
tesy in putting at the disposal of the Council and of the 
Managing Committees of the Schools at Athens and in Rome, 
for many years, the use of their room in Columbia University. 

The Council has the honor to lay before the members of the 
Institute the second volume in the Classical Series of the 
Papers of the Institute, Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke's Report 
on the Investigations at Assos in 1882 and 1883, with an Ap- 
pendix on the Relations of Modern to Ancient Life. The first 
volume in this Series was Mr. Clarke’s Report on the Investi- 
gations at Assos in 1881. The work of the expedition to 
Assos, the first exploration and excavation of a classical site 
undertaken by the Institute, was finished in 1885, and Mr. 
Clarke at once began the preparation of his final Report. He 
intended that this should be a complete account of the results 


achieved by the expedition, and the present volume amply 
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shows with what skill and thoroughness he had planned his 
Report. But circumstances beyond his control have prevented 
its completion, and the Council has finally determined to pub- 
lish so much of the Report as Mr. Clarke has been able to 
finish. It regrets that it is not able to lay before the members 
of the Institute a full account of the results of this noteworthy 
expedition, but it does not feel justified in longer withholding 
from students of classical antiquity so important a contribu- 
tion to knowledge. The facts thus briefly narrated are stated 
more fully in the sympathetic Introductory Note to the volume 
written by Professor Norton, the President of the Institute at 
the time of the expedition. 

A considerable part of the cost of the printing of the volume 
has been defrayed by a gift for the purpose, made long since by 
the Boston Society of Architects, to whom the Council would 
again express grateful acknowledgment of its indebtedness. 

The volume contains eighty-four cuts and plates, designed 
to illustrate the text, but these constitute only a small part of 
the illustrative material furnished by the staff of the expedi- 
tion, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Francis H. Bacon, and Mr. Robert 
Koldewey. ‘The best mode of publication of the important 
drawings and photographs made during the excavations of 
1881, 1882, and 1883, has often been the subject of careful con- 


sideration by the Council. This material has recently been 


edited by Mr. Bacon with great skill and patience, with the 
assistance of Mr. Koldewey, who came from Europe for the 
purpose in the autumn of 1896. Of this undertaking, rendered 
more difficult by the lapse of fourteen years since the drawings 


were made, Mr. Bacon writes: 


“We have arranged the enormous mass of notes, drawings, etc., and 
have agreed on the way in which each should be published. My plan is 
to publish carefully and completely the exact ‘facts’ about Assos, with 
photographs and descriptive notes, eschewing theories and avoiding all 
discussion of historical questions. The book, therefore, will consist almost 
entirely of plans and illustrations. Mr. Millet, of the J. B. Millet Pub- 
lishing Company, has undertaken to publish and distribute the book, and 
he will issue a prospectus in the autumn of 1897. As now planned, the 
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book will consist of about 150 folio plates, with text on fly-leaves opposite, and 
will be issued in parts. For all this, the Institute undertakes no pecuniary 
obligation. My own interest in the matter is a desire to see published the 
principal work of my youth, and a feeling that the public will be interested 
in seeing how a provincial Greek city really looked.” 


The five plates appended to this Report, which of necessity 
have been reduced in size, illustrate the charm and scientific 
value of this publication ( PLATES IV-VIII 3 Its cost, in folio, 
is unfortunately too great to be met directly by a subvention 
from the treasury of the Institute, but the Council will lend 
Mr. Bacon all the assistance within its power. The members 
of the Institute cannot but feel a lively and personal interest 
in the speedy issue of this important work. It will be sold by 
subscription, and the well-known ability of Mr. Millet gives 
assurance of its satisfactory publication. The Council within 
a short time will lay the prospectus before the members of the 


Institute, and will then more fully state the claims of the 


undertaking on their consideration. 

The publication of the results of the excavations at the Ar- 
give Heraeum presents a similar problem. The first considera- 
tion of this problem belongs by right and duty to the Managing 
Committee of the School at Athens. The Institute contributed, 
it is true, to these excavations and their preliminary publica- 
tion the sum of $5750, but, following the settled policy which 
experience proves to be wise and which is now embodied in 
the Regulations of the Institute, the Council, while aiding the 
undertakings of the Schools so far as it is able, leaves their 
management to their respective Committees. The following 
teport was made to the Council at its last annual meeting by 
a committee consisting of Professor Ware, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Professor Wright, of Harvard University, and Mr. Edward 
L. Tilton, of New York: 

“ At the meeting of the Managing Committee of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, on the Sth of May, 1896, the undersigned were 
appointed a committee to prepare and recommend to the Council of the 


Institute a scheme for the publication of the results of the excavations at 
Assos and at Argos. The excavations at Assos were undertaken directly 


ino 
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by the Institute during the years 1881-83. The excavations at Argos were 
carried on through the medium of the School at Athens, during the years 
1892-95. 

«It is the opinion of the Managing Committee of the School that these 
undertakings, the earliest and the latest which the Institute has set on foot, 
and the most notable in magnitude and duration, and in the value of their 
results, should be published in similar form, as nearly simultaneously as 
possible, and in a shape suitable to their importance. In both cases a con- 
siderable number of plates of large size will be needed to exhibit adequately 
the results attained. This makes it imperative to issue a volume in folio. 
Smaller plates can of course be included, putting several subjects wpon the 
same page. In both cases there will be, besides the drawings, a considerable 
number of photographic illustrations. It has been found that photographs 
made on a comparatively small scale can be enlarged in the printing to suit- 
able size without losing in clearness of definition. 

“In both cases a brief descriptive text should accompany the plates. 
But if in either case a detailed description or comment is to be made, as 
would certainly be the case with the Argos Expedition, the Committee are 
of opinion that it should not be printed in folio, but should form a separate 
volume in octavo, so as to correspond with the other publications of the 
Institute and of the School, and with the Preliminary Report of the Assos 
Expedition printed in 1885. Text in folio is cumbrous and inaccessible, 
and though a somewhat larger page than that adopted by the Institute 
might, in some respects, be more convenient, it seems likely that more 
would be lost by lack of uniformity in the series than would be gained by 
increase in size. 

“These volumes of text would be entirely, or almost entirely, without 
illustration, as the volumes of plates would be almost entirely without text. 
But this would not prevent the insertion of some of the smaller plates in the 
Journal of the Institute, as one-page or two-page illustrations, if it were 
found desirable. 

* These two volumes of plates, with the accompanying text, would con- 
stitute a valuable contribution to archaeological science. They would be 
works which no important library could be without, and they should com- 
mand a considerable sale among architects and amateurs. We recommend 
that their publication should be undertaken by the Institute, by subscrip- 
tion or otherwise, and that the Committee on Publication should be re- 


quested to arrange for this.” 

At a meeting held on May 7, 1897, the Managing Committee 
of the School at Athens referred the question of the best mode 
of publication of the excavations at the Heraeum to its Execu- 
tive Committee ; the report just quoted is now in the hands of 
the Executive Committee of the Council. The two Committees 


will confer on the problems presented by the Heraeum pub- 
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lications, and hope for a satisfactory solution. The Report 
for 1897 of the Professor of Art at the School at Athens 
(p. 117) shows that the descriptive letter-press is nearly 
ready. This will probably be published, in the main, in 
the Journal of the Institute in such form as to admit of its 
subsequent issue in a separate volume or volumes, if that seems 
desirable ; the publication of the folio plates presents a question 
of greater difficulty. 

The Council has the pleasure of announcing also the pub- 
lication in the autumn of the present year of the sixth volume 
of the Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. ‘This is a beautifully illustrated volume of varied and 
interesting contents, of which the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School gives an account in the present Re- 
port. The Council welcomes with peculiar satisfaction this 
additional evidence of the fruitful activity of the School. The 
School was founded by the Institute in 1881, but has been 
controlled and directed, with wisdom and success, by its own 
Committee. This handsome volume happily appears just at 
the time when the relations of the School to the Institute, 
which have always been harmonious, have been more clearly 
defined, and the bond that unites the two has been made 
closer. 

In its Sixteenth Annual Report the Council recorded the 
conclusion of Professor Halbherr’s explorations in Crete in 
1893-94, and announced the publication of their results in 
the American Journal of Archaeology, First Series. After 
long delay, for which Professor Halbherr is not responsible, 
the promise then made is now about to be fulfilled. Two 
articles written by Professor Halbherr, entitled, 

Inscriptions from Various Cretan Cities ; 


Christian Inscriptions, — 


will be published, with an Introductory Paper, in the fourth 
number of the eleventh volume of the Journal, which is now 


in press and will be issued immediately. 


~ 
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Six other papers continue the series, entitled, 
Epigraphical Researches in Gortyna, by Professor Halbherr ; 
Some Cretan Sculptures in the Museum of the Syllogos at Candia, 
by Professor Halbherr ; 
Note on a Mycenaean Vase and on some Geometric Vases of the 
Syllogos of Candia, by Signor Orsi; 
Some Roman Busts in the Museum of the Syllogos of Candia, by 
Signor Mariani; 
Statue of an Asclepiad from Gortyna, by Signor Mariani; 
The Prehistoric Grotto of Miamt, by Signor Taramelli. 
These six articles are now in type, and their immediate publi- 
cation in the Journal of the Institute (American Journal of 
Archaeology, Second Series) is announced. The Council is 
indebted to Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr 
College, for valuable aid in preparing these papers for publi- 
cation in English. 
Under date of October 7, 1897, Professor Halbherr writes 
that other articles — with the titles, 
Topographical Researches within the Asclepieum at Lebena, by Pro- 
fessor Halbherr and Signor Taramelli; 
The Acropolis of Gortyna, by Signor Taramelli; 
Exeavations and Researches in the Mycenaean Cemeteries of 
Erganos, Courtes, and Haghios Ilias, by Professor Halbherr ; 
Antiquities discovered at Priniés and Haghios Ilias, — 


will be sent to the editors of the Journal early in 1898. The 
titles of these articles are provisional; the illustrations, both 
plates and cuts within the text, are ready. 

Additional articles, which will complete the entire series, 
will be prepared in the course of 1898. 

When the American Journal of Archaeology was founded, 
with Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard University, 
as Advisory Editor and Dr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., then of 
Johns Hopkins University, as Managing Editor, the following 
announcement was made in the advertisement prefixed to the 
first volume, published in 1885: “The American Journal of 
Archaeology and of the History of the Fine Arts is the official 
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organ of the Archaeological Institute of America, and will aim 
to further the interests for which the Institute was founded.” 
Since 1885, beginning in the year when the first volume of the 
Journal was published, the Council has made contributions 
annually to its support; since July 1, 1893, this yearly sub- 
vention has been #1600. 

The publications of the Institute have consisted of Annual 
Reports of the Council, volumes of Papers in the Classical 
Series, volumes of Papers in the American Series, Bulletins, 
and Reports; those of the School at Athens, of Annual Reports 
of the Managing Committee, volumes of Papers, Bulletins, 
and Reports. Since 1888 monographs written by officers or 
students of the School at Athens, consisting chiefly of reports 
of excavations, have first appeared in the American Journal 
of Archaeology, First Series, and have subsequently been in- 
eluded in volumes of Papers of the School (volumes V and 
VI). Other monographs written by members of the Institute 
have occasionally appeared in the Journal, and some of these 
have subsequently been reissued separately and included among 
the publications of the Institute. (See Appendix, pp. 105 ff.) 

This plan, which was gradually adopted, and was at first 
adequate, proved in time to be unsatisfactory. It separated 
scientific material that should have been kept together, and 
was unnecessarily expensive. The establishment of the School 
of Classical Studies in Rome, with its immediate need of a 
vehicle for publishing its work, brought under consideration 
the question of the best mode of publication of the work of 
the Institute as a whole, and at its meeting on January 30 the 
Council, on the recommendation of the Executive Committees 
of the two Schools of Classical Studies, determined to begin 
immediately the uniform and regular publication of its Papers, 
Reports, and other documents. This action was subsequently 
confirmed at its annual meeting. 

The new periodical which is to contain these issues will be 
styled, THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, SECOND 


SERIES: THE JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
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oF AMERICA. It will be conducted by an Editorial Board, 
the members of which will represent the several interests of 
the Institute and the institutions in its care. The Board con- 
sists of an Editor-in-Chief, chosen by the Council, two edi- 
tors, chosen respectively by the Managing Committees of the 
Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and in Rome, and a 
fourth editor, chosen by the Council, together with the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and the Chairmen of the Managing 
Committees of the Schools at Athens and in Rome, as honorary 
members. By an arrangement made between the Council and 
the American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, the new 
periodical replaces and succeeds the Journal, which after the 
completion of its eleventh volume (1896) makes over its copy- 
right, subscription list, and exchanges. 

The American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, will be 

issued six times a year. It will contain: 

I. Archaeological Papers of the Institute in the fields of Ameri- 
ean, Christian, Classical, and Oriental Archaeology ; Papers 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens; 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome. 

II. Proceedings of the Institute; Summaries of Archaeological 
News and Discussions; Classified Bibliography of Current 
Archaeological Literature; Correspondence; Notes and 
Notices. 

Ill. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of 
the Managing Committees of the Schools of Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens and in Rome, and of other Committees of the 
Institute. 

IV. Bulletins (separately paged) containing material in general 
supplementary to that of the Reports. 


The Journal will be published —in America and Europe — 
by The Maemillan Company (66, Fifth Avenue, New York), 
who will receive subscriptions, and will keep on sale the sev- 
eral numbers of the Journal. 

The Maemillan Company will have on sale also all former 


publications of the Institute, except such as are out of print. 


| 
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Members of the Institute, by a Regulation of the Institute, 
are entitled to receive the Journal without charge, and copies 
of every number will be sent to them regularly. 

The Council believes that the plan adopted will prove to be 
a satisfactory solution of pressing difficulties. The Institute 
thus acquires a means for the regular and orderly issue of all 
its publications, except special works of unusual size and cost ; 
the close connection of the Schools with the Institute is made 
apparent ; the cost of publication is greatly diminished. The 
desirable result last mentioned will be accomplished partly by 
the concentration of Reports, as in the present number, partly 
by the issue of all publications through a single firm. The 
Journal will be supported by an annual fund derived from 
subscriptions and advertisements, and from contributions made 
by the Institute and by the Schools. In the hands of the gen- 
tlemen who have consented to serve as the Editorial Board, 
Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard University, Professor 
James R. Wheeler, of Columbia University, Professor Allan 
Marquand, of Princeton University, and Professor Harold N. 
Fowler, of Western Reserve University, the Journal is certain to 
maintain a high standard of scientific and literary excellence. 

The Council is able to announce the early publication of the 
six numbers of the Journal of the Institute for 1897. The first 
number, containing the First Annual Report (1895-96) of the 
School in Rome, has already been issued. An entire number 
has been devoted to the interesting account, there given, of the 
founding of the School and of its work during the first year; 
the Second Annual Report of the School is made a part of the 
present issue, and its subsequent Reports will in like manner 
be published in the same number with those of the Council and 
of the School at Athens. The material for the third and fourth 
numbers of the Journal, to contain papers by Professor Halbherr 


and others on the explorations in Crete (see p. 75), is already 
in type. Copy for the remaining numbers is in the hands of the 
editors, and will be sent to press immediately. The transfer 


of the American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, was not 
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finally effected until May ; the selection of a publisher and the 
drawing of the contract necessarily preceded the publication of 
any number; the determination of the typographical form of 
the Journal involved many delicate and difficult questions 
of detail. In view of these facts, it is not surprising that the 
numbers of the Journal for 1897 should all appear at about 
the same time near the close of the year. In 1898 and there- 
after they will be issued regularly at intervals of two months, 
unless difficulties now unforeseen occur. 

The Institute possesses a large stock of previous publications, 
which was transferred to The Macmillan Company at the time 
of the signing of the contract. This stock is safely stored 
and has been insured. The plates of previous publications are 
in the keeping of the University Press, at Cambridge, and of 
the Norwood Press, at Norwood. 

In February, 1897, the President received an announcement 
that the French School at Athens would celebrate in April the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, and that this noteworthy 
jubilee, which would be signalized by the presence of learned 
men from all parts of the world, would be made the occasion 
of an International Congress of Classical Archaeologists, that 
might be organized as a permanent association. ‘The Com- 
mittee in charge of this first meeting comprised the Rector of 
the University at Athens, the Ephor General of Antiquities in 
Greece, and the Directors or Secretaries of the five foreign 
Schools of Archaeology in Athens. This Committee expressed 
the hope that each nation might be represented at the Congress 
by its own orator, and the Council unanimously requested 
Professor Allan Marquand, then a professor at the American 
School in Rome, to serve as the representative of the United 
States. In consequence of the grievous political troubles 
through which Greece was then passing, the Congress was 
deferred. The Council subsequently invited Professor Frank 
B. Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, who was Annual 
Director of the School at Athens in 1888-89, and its chief 


executive officer in 1892-93, and purposed to be again in 
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Greece in the latter part of 1897, to act as the official repre- 
sentative of this country, if the Congress, as was proposed, 
should convene in the autumn. 

The excavations at Corinth were resumed by the Director of 
the School at Athens on April 14, 1897, but, for reasons given 
in his Report (p. 110), were suspended after a week’s work. 
The Council had previously issued an appeal for funds, which 
outlined the plan of future excavations, and it received in 
response the sum of $1060. This sum was not drawn upon, 
and remains on deposit, at interest, with the Treasurer of the 
School. It will be available for excavations in 1898. The 
Council desires to express to Mr. and Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Sears, Miss Helen Griggs, Mr. James Loeb, and Professor 
Sidney G. Ashmore, its grateful acknowledgment of their 
prompt response to its appeal. No other excavations or explo- 
rations were undertaken by the Institute during the year. 

The Council herewith submits the Reports for 1896-97 of 
the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of the Schools at 
Athens and in Rome, and the Reports made to these Committees 
for the same period by the Directors and Professors of the 
Schools. The various Annual Reports are now combined in a 
single number and published simultaneously. To these Reports 
are appended lists of names and addresses of persons composing 
the various bodies comprised in the Institute, the Regulations 
of the Institute and of the Schools, the Rules of the Affiliated 
Societies, financial statements, and other matter deemed to be 
of interest to the members of the Institute and patrons of the 
Schools. 

The School at Athens, under the steady, sagacious, and ener- 
getic management of the Chairman of its Committee, pursues 
its even way, strengthening its claims on the confidence of the 
public, and yearly giving fresh evidence of its vigorous and 
useful activity. The narrative of its work in the field of 
excavation between 1886 and 1896, as given in the Report of 
its Managing Committee, presents a striking record of impor- 


tant contributions to knowledge of the antiquities of Greece ; 
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and the long list of the students who have been trained at the 
School and have returned to America to assume, many of them, 
positions of distinction, is indicative of its service to classical 
scholarship in America. 

The establishment of the School in Rome in 1895-96 was an 
event of signal importance. It was founded with a comprehen- 
sive purpose; it seems destined to be a powerful influence in the 
development of the higher education in the United States. An 
interesting account of its establishment is given in the first 
number of the Journal for 1897 by the Chairman of its Manag- 
ing Committee, who, as Chairman of the Committee and Director 
of the School during its first trying year, met the difficulties and 
perplexities that were inevitable to its inception with courage, 
energy, and wisdom. The scholarly activity and _ scientific 
achievements of the officers and students of the School during 
the brief period that has elapsed since its foundation, as 
recorded in the Reports for 1895-96 and 1896-97, are the best 
guarantee of its future usefulness, and should bring a quick 
response to the appeal of its Managing Committee for aid. 

The establishment of an American School for Oriental Study 
and Research in Palestine, the main object of which should be 
to enable properly qualified persons to prosecute Biblical, lin- 
guistic, archaeological, historical, and other kindred studies 
and researches under more favorable circumstances than can be 
secured at a distance from the Holy Land, was suggested by 
the President of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis in his annual address given at Hartford in June, 1895. 
His suggestion was adopted by the Society and a Committee, 
consisting of Professor J. Henry Thayer, Professor Theodore 
F. Wright, and Professor H. G. Mitchell, was appointed to 
formulate the proposal. A cireular, which stated the object of 
the School and the plan for its establishment, was subsequently 
issued and widely distributed. In response to this cireular 
eleven institutions and individuals pledged each one hundred 
dollars a year for five years to the support of the proposed 
School. The American Oriental Society expressed its warm 
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approval of the enterprise, believing that the existence of such 
«a School would give a new impulse to Biblical and Oriental 
scholarship. The subscriptions, however, that had been pledged 
did not seem sufficient to warrant immediate action. 

The purpose and plan of the School for Oriental Study and 
Research in Palestine were laid before the Council of the Insti- 
tute at its last annual meeting by its President. The project 
for the establishment of the School was strongly commended, 
and in the hope that the Institute might be able to render it 
substantial aid at a critical time, the Council voted to appoint 
a committee of two to confer with the Committee in charge of 
the proposed School on the feasibility of its assuming a similar 
relation to the Institute to that held by the Schools at Athens 
and in Rome. The Committee in charge of the School promptly 
accepted the proposal for a conference, and the Council hope 
to be able to report at a later time that some safe plan has been 
devised for the establishment of the School. 

The Council has viewed with serious concern the facts relating 
to the membership of the Institute published in its last Report, 
by which it appears that the total number of members, which 
was 411 in 1886-87 and had risen to 783 in 1890-91, had 
shrunk to 645 in 1895-96. The decrease in membership was 
doubtless due in part to the financial depression that had 
prevailed throughout the country, but the main cause is 
believed to have been the want of proper organization. Nor 
is it surprising that the form of organization which was ade- 
quate in 1884, when the members of the Institute numbered 
only a few more than 200 and there were only three Affiliated 
Societies, not more widely separated than Boston, New York, 
and Baltimore, should not suffice in 1895-96, when the mem- 
bership had been tripled, and the Affiliated Societies numbered 
eleven, and were situated in places often remote one from the 
other. It was obvious that the relations of the Affiliated So- 
cieties to the governing body of the Institute were not so close 
as they should be. At its meeting on January 30, therefore, 


the Council authorized the appointment, by the President, of a 
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special Advisory Committee, to consider recommendations sub- 
mitted by the President or any other member of the Council, 
and to report to the Council, at its annual meeting in May, on 
the condition of the Institute and to submit proposals for its 
future administration. 

Professor Norton, President Low, and Professors Ware, Sey- 
mour, and Hale, who had all been closely identified with the 
work of the Institute in the past, consented to serve on this 
committee. The President, though not unfamiliar with the 
history of the Institute, made a careful study of its minutes 
and accounts, beginning at the time of its foundation in 1879, 
and addressed letters of inquiry to all the Secretaries and 
Treasurers of the Affiliated Societies. These inquiries related 
chiefly to the mode of the administration of the Affiliated So- 
ciety, with special reference to membership; the answers to 
them were full, explicit, and suggestive, and the Council desires 
to express its thanks to these officers for their ready and hearty 
cooperation. Fruitful suggestions came independently from 
other members of the Institute. Confidence in the future of 
the Institute and the belief that a remedy for existing evils 
could easily be applied were apparent in all these communica- 
tions. They all manifested a helpful and hopeful spirit. 

The Advisory Committee carefully considered the facts pre- 
sented, and ultimately made recommendations through the 
President to the Council at its annual meeting on May 8. 
These recommendations, so far as they were adopted by the 
Council, are embodied in the revised Regulations, which are 
herewith submitted ( Appendix, pp. 74-77). The main purpose 
of the changes instituted can be briefly stated. The indepen- 
dence of the Affiliated Societies and of the Schools at Athens 
and in Rome in the conduct of their own affairs (see Regula- 
tions XI and XVIII) is to be preserved, but both the Societies 
and the Schools are to be brought into closer relation with the 
government of the Institute; and the Council is so reconsti- 
tuted, by an increase in the number of its members, as to 


secure a better informed and more consistent administration of 
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the interests of the Institute as a whole. The Council believes 
that these changes will secure a more effective organization 
of the Institute, and will enlarge the range of its healthful 
activities. 

A statement of these changes follows, for purposes of record, 
with a brief specification of the reasons that influenced the 
Council in making them. 

The administration of the business of the Institute has always 
been committed to the Council. As heretofore constituted, this 
body has consisted solely of members elected by the Affiliated 
Societies. Since the annual meetings of most of the Societies 
have been held in the spring of the year, Councillors have fre- 
quently been elected only a few days before the annual meet- 
ing of the Council. It was inevitable that their knowledge of 
the policy and traditions of the business control of the Institute 
could not be commensurate with their genuine interest in its 
work. This has thrown undue responsibility on the President. 
Further, it has frequently happened, for local reasons that were 
valid, that the President of the Affiliated Society has not been 
chosen to membership in the Council, although he is presum- 
ably the best informed member of his Society in regard to the 
aims and work of the Institute. The Institute, moreover, has 
been singular in entrusting interests so important to so small 
a number of representatives, especially in view of the fact that 
its members are geographically so widely separated. Other 
similar societies transact their business in sessions where the 
body meets as a whole. In 1895-96, the Institute, with a 
membership of 645, was governed by a Council of 22 members. 
Finally, under the previous system, no representatives of special 
important interests have, as such, had seats in the Council. 

Under the new order (Regulation III), to the members of 
the Council elected by the Affiliated Societies, according to the 
practice previously in vogue, other members are to be added ex 
officio. These are the ten officers of the Institute with their 
varied and special interests, the Editor-in-chief of the Journal 
of the Institute. the Presidents of the Affiliated Societies, and 
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the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of the Schools at 
Athens and in Rome. The Affiliated Societies and the Schools 
of Classical Studies have now ex officio representation on the 
Council. The members of the Council, under the new provision, 
will number about forty; but a body of this size is not too 
large for the transaction of such business as comes before the 
Council, if one may judge from the actual experience of the 
Managing Committee of the School at Athens, which has been 
for years a large body but has not proved to be unwieldy. Such 
a Council, however, is too large for the transaction of business 
by correspondence, and an Executive Committee of five members 
has been established (Regulation V), consisting of the President 
and four other members, to be chosen by him annually. 

The officers of the Institute and of the Council (Regulation 
IV) will hereafter be a President, Honorary Presidents, five 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary. The President 
und Vice-Presidents will be elected at the Annual Meeting of 
the Council and will be eligible for reélection. The Honorary 
Presidents will be former Presidents of the Institute. The 
Treasurer and the Secretary will be chosen by the Council, and 
will hold office at its pleasure. 

The number of Vice-Presidents has been enlarged from one 
to five. The Council will doubtless aim in their election to 
select representatives from different parts of the country. The 
range of choice of President and Vice-Presidents is no longer 
limited to members of the Council, but all members of the 
Institute are now eligible to these offices. 

By a previous regulation (Regulation IT) new members of 
the Institute had to be formally approved by the action of the 
Council. This Regulation proved to be cumbersome. The 
approval of new members, both Life and Annual, now rests 
with the Affiliated Societies. A proposal to reduce the annual 
fee from $10 to $5 was made, but after deliberation the Council 
declined to adopt the measure. Members of the Institute re- 
ceive all regular publications, both of the Institute and of the 
Schools at Athens and in Rome, free of charge; the cost of 
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these nearly equals the amount of the annual fee. The 
reduction of the income of the Institute by one-half would 
seriously cripple its activity and might prove to be a dan- 
gerous step. 

The Regulations have long provided for classes of Honorary 
and Corresponding Members. The list of Honorary Members 
has contained distinguished names, — Brunn, Curtius, Humann, 
Maspero, Mommsen, Newton, Conze, Dennis, de Rossi, Wad- 
dington, Dérpfeld. The number of living Honorary Members 
is limited to ten. The Council now proposes to elect also a class 
of Corresponding Members, never before actually instituted. 
These will be scholars resident in other lands, and it is hoped 
that by this means the Institute will be brought into more 
intimate and friendly relations with similar organizations in 
other countries. 

The Council will hereafter convene for its Annual Meeting 
on the second Saturday in May at ten o'clock in the morning ; 
one-third of the members, present in person or by proxy, con- 
stitutes a quorum (Regulation IX). The meetings of the 
Managing Committees of the Schools in Rome and at Athens 
will be held on the two preceding days in the city where the 
Council is to meet. The relations of the Schools with the 
Institute are now so close that it has become eminently desir- 
able that the different meetings should be held in close connec- 
tion with one another. ‘The President is authorized to invite 
the members of these Committees to attend the meetings of the 
Council. The provision is continued by which special meetings 
of the Institute as a whole for the transaction of business may 
be called. An occasion for such a meeting might easily arise, 
when some important undertaking was proposed whose success 
would be best assured if the general interest of the members 
was roused. The Council has taken significant action in insti- 
tuting an annual meeting of the members of the Institute as a 
whole for the reading and discussion of scientific papers (Reg- 
ulation X). The scientific activity of the Institute has hereto- 


fore been exhibited in its conduct and support of explorations 
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and excavations, in its publications, and through the two foreign 
Schools. The Council believes that the time has come when it 
is well to add to these a regular annual session, to be devoted 
to the discussion of scientific questions. ‘The place of meeting, 
which will probably change from year to year, will be determined 
by the Council. The place and time of the first of these meet- 
ings cannot yet be announced. The meeting probably cannot 
be held in 1897-98. 

The names of all Life Members are hereafter to be printed 
with the Annual Report of the Council, but those of Life 
Members deceased will be starred (Regulation XIII). Assess- 
ments, subscriptions, and donations may now be paid to the 
Treasurer of the Affiliated Society to which the contributing 
member belongs, as well as to the Treasurer of the Institute 
(Regulation XV). <A former Regulation permitted them to be 
paid to any member of the Council. The Regulation relating 
to the time of payment of annual dues has been so changed as 
to prescribe that Annual Members who have failed to pay their 
dues for two consecutive years shall, unless special action be 
taken by the Affiliated Society to the contrary, be dropped 
from the list of the Institute (Regulation XV). The finan- 
cial year closes for all branches of the Institute on the last day 
of August. All annual dues received by the Treasurers of the 
Affiliated Societies have heretofore been paid over to the Treas- 
urer of the Institute, who has held ten per cent of the sum 
received subject to the call of the Treasurer of the Society. 
This Regulation has been found to prescribe a tortuous mode 
of accomplishing the object in view. Hereafter the Treasurer 
of the Society will reserve for local expenses ten per cent of 
the dues received by him, and turn over any balance that 
remains at the end of the year to the general funds of the 
Institute (Regulation XVI). 

The Report of the Council is hereafter to be made, in behalf 
of the Council, by the President (Regulation VI). It is fur- 
ther provided that all members of the Institute shall receive 
copies of all its regular publications (Regulation XVII) free 
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of charge. Amendments to the Regulations may be proposed 
by any three members of the Council at any annual meeting ; 
these amendments require for adoption the affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of the members of the Council present and voting 
( Regulation XIX De 

Finally, a new Regulation (Regulation XVIII) has been 
adopted defining the relations of the Schools at Athens and in 
Rome to the Institute. This Regulation states in part rela- 
tions which had gradually been developed in the administration 
of the School at Athens, but it contains also new provisions 
intended to strengthen the bonds which unite the Schools to 
the Institute. 

The preceding statement records all changes made in the 
Regulations. 

A new seal has been designed for the Institute, which differs 
in size and device from the seal formerly in use. For this the 
Institute is indebted to the courtesy and skill of Mrs. H. 
Whitman, the President of the Boston Society, to whom the 
Council desires to express its sincere thanks. 

Hereafter each person who becomes a member of the Insti- 
tute will receive a certificate of membership, which will record 
the date of election, and will be signed by the President of 
the Affiliated Society of which he becomes a member and by 
the President of the Institute. 

The Affiliated Societies, with two exceptions, have held their 
Annual Meetings in the spring of the year. At these meetings 
they have elected their officers and their representatives in the 
Council. ‘This arrangement, for reasons which have already 
been stated, proved unsatisfactory ; and by direction of the 
Council, the President proposed to the Affiliated Societies, in 
April, 1897, that their annual meetings should be held in the 
autumn. This proposal has been accepted by all the Societies 
that have as yet been able to take action, and the date agreed 
upon is likely to be some day in the first week of November. 
Under this arrangement, the elected members of the Council 


will hereafter be chosen at least six months before the annual 
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meeting of that body. The officers of the Societies will be 
furnished, in time for use at their annual meetings, with a full 
and detailed account, not previously made public, of the work of 


all branches of the Institute during the year then past, and an 


outline of its plans, so far as these have been formed, for the 
coming year. New publications of the Institute will, at this 
time, be laid before the members. 

All the Societies have found it interesting and desirable 
to offer lectures on archaeological and kindred subjects to 
their members and friends, but they have often found it diffi- 
cult to make proper provision for this. A course of such lect- 
ures will ultimately be provided each year by the Council, 
and any Society that so desires will be addressed at different 
times in the course of the winter on subjects of interest to its 
members. 

The Council has received requests for the formation of two 
new Societies. It welcomes these proposals and hopes to put 
them into effect. Under the regulations, a Society may be 
established, by vote of the Council, whenever ten members of 
the Institute associate themselves for this purpose. Experi- 
ence shows, however, that it is not wise to establish a Society 
unless the conditions are such as to assure it a continued and 
vigorous existence. It is not imperative that a Society should 
be large; it is important that its members should take an 
active interest in the purpose for which the Institute was 
founded, the promotion and direction of archaeological investi- 
gation and research. Many undertakings, especially in the 
attractive field of American Archaeology, might be engaged in 
by local Societies, without great outlay, which would directly 
fulfil this purpose. Incidentally, such an enterprise would 
rouse local pride and interest, and strengthen the Society 
that promoted it. In earlier years the Institute undertook 
important investigations in Mexico and the Southwestern 
United States. Five volumes in the American Series of the 
Papers of the Institute record investigations made by Mr. Ban- 
delier in this field, under the auspices of the Institute, that 
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are of great historical and archaeological value. The Council 


hopes to resume explorations in America, and at its last meet- 


ing appointed a Committee to take this important matter into 
special consideration. It would welcome the active codpera- 


tion of any of the Societies. 
For the CouNcIL, 


JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, President. 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAG- 
ING COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to submit to you the Reports 
for 1896-97 of the Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, of the Director of the School, 
Dr. Rufus B. Richardson, of the Professor of Art, Dr. Charles if 
Waldstein, and of the Professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature, Professor J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, of Amherst College. 

Within the last academic year the renowned and hospitable : 


city and land in which our School has its home have wit- 
nessed scenes of enthusiastic and devoted patriotism and of 


great humiliation and distress. Our sympathy for Greece is 
too deep for words, and this Report is not the proper place 
for expressions of regret that the people who were striving for 
the freedom and honor of their kindred, as true sons of hon- 
ored sires, maintaining the ties which have been recognized 


for nearly three millenniums, should not have found strong 
friends for their support and defence. The regular work of 
the School was interrupted during this time only as quiet 
research was found difficult or impossible in the midst of 
war’s alarums. Dr. Dérpfeld’s archaeological tours through 


Peloponnesus and among the islands of the Aegean Sea, were 


necessarily abandoned, and thus one of the greatest special ‘ 
privileges of our students, which they have enjoyed for nearly 

a decade, was withdrawn for the year. The School’s excava- 
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tions at Corinth were stopped after about a week of activity ; 
the call to arms was peremptory for the workmen. Miss Boyd, 
one of the students of the School, abandoned her plan of com- 
peting for one of the fellowships in the examination in May, 
and went to Thessaly as a volunteer nurse. In that service 
she gained distinction (for which she did not seek), and grati- 
lied the friends of our School by her spirit and her skill. 

Professor Waldstein reports marked progress in the prepara- 
tion for publication of the results of the excavations at the 
Argive Heraeum. He was Director of the School from 1888 
to 1892, and Professor of Art from 1892 to 1897. As he 
closes his connection with the School, in these relations, the 
Managing Committee, recognizing the fact that he was a chief 
agent in securing for it friends, influence, and reputation as 
a scientific institution, desires to record once more its high 
appreciation of the energy, skill, and tact with which he has 
conducted its work in Greece. 

Professor Richardson has been reélected Director of the 
School for a term of five years,—from 1898 to 1903,— and thus 
has received the strongest expression of confidence which the 
Committee of the School could bestow. 

The Managing Committee has been glad to secure the ser- 
vices of Professor Alfred Emerson, of Cornell University, a 
distinguished archaeologist, as Professor of Archaeology for 
the year 1897-98. 

Dr. J. C. Hoppin, who has been connected with the School 
since 1893, has been elected Lecturer on Greek Ceramics for 
1897-98. He was Dr. Waldstein’s chief assistant during the 
last campaign of excavation at the Argive Heraeum, and has 
been engaged in the laborious task of preparing for publication 
the fragments of pottery which were there found. His studies 
have combined theory and practice, in Greece and in Munich, 
where he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 

ad have fitted him to give peculiarly valuable instruction in this 
subject to the students of our School. 


As was announced in the last report of this Committee, Pro- 
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fessor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, will be 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in the School 
during the year 1898-99. 

Professor W. M. Sloane, of Princeton University, on accept- 
ing a professorial chair at Columbia University, withdrew from 
the Managing Committee of this School, of which he had been 
a member since 1882. Professor Samuel R. Winans has been 
elected to succeed him as representative of Princeton Univer- 
sity on this Committee. 

Professor George E. Howes, of the University of Vermont, 
has been elected a member of the Managing Committee as 
representative of that institution. 

By vote of the Committee, the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal 
of the Institute has been made a member ez officio of our body, 
and thus we welcome to our number Professor John H. Wright, 
of Harvard University. 

Our Managing Committee has grown to be a large body, 
but it has increased so gradually and by the addition of such 
homogeneous elements, and its aim has been so steady and 
concentrated, that no inconvenience has been felt from its 
increased size. In recent years the Executive Committee has 
been called to act only at rare intervals, and chiefly to perform 
routine business which could be transacted by a unanimous 
vote; all important and difficult questions have been reserved 
for the action of the entire Managing Committee. The Execu- 
tive Committee has been of convenience, however, and may 
be of greater importance hereafter, in case of an unexpected 
emergency, since the Managing Committee has voted to hold 
but one regular meeting each year. This annual meeting will 
be held in New York City on the Friday before the second 
Saturday in May, the day preceding the meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the Institute, and following the meeting of the Managing 
Committee of the School in Rome. Most questions of detail 
which occupied the time of the earlier meetings of the Com- 
mittee have now been settled by precedents, and copies of 


the Director’s preliminary report, which in former years has 
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been laid before the Committee at its meeting in November, 
will hereafter be sent to the members of the Committee in 
print. Our Committee is now so large, and its members live 
so far apart, that two meetings each year, with full attendance, 
cannot be expected. 

With deep sorrow I record the sudden death, on the 4th of 


August of the present year, of Frederic De Forest Allen, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology in Harvard University, who served 
this School as Director during one of its early and critical 
years, 1885-86. In spite of the fact that this year was to 
him one of heaviest affliction, —his only then living child died 
in Athens,—and that his health was such as to preclude 
his undertaking the archaeological researches and explorations 
which he had planned, his work in Greece was exact and con- 
scientious, like everything which he ever undertook. With 
Mr. Fearn he conducted skilfully the negotiations with the 
Greek Government which ended in the gift to the School of 
the plot of ground on the slope of Mt. Lycabettus, on which 
the School’s building has stood for more than ten years. His 
choice of the rural theatre at Thoricus as the site of the first 
excavations to be undertaken by the School was eminently 
wise. With the small amount of money at command — less 
than five hundred dollars was spent there in the excavations 
of two years—no extensive work could be done, but yet an 
important service was rendered to archaeological science. In 
the spring of 1886 noted Greek archaeologists were in igno- 
rance of the very existence of the ruins of this little provincial 
theatre; in the most recent discussions, however, of the Greek 
theatre of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. Dr. Dérpfeld 
assigns an important place to its evidence, and Professor 
Robert of Halle draws further inferences from it. If Pro- 
fessor Allen’s health had not prevented him from continuing 
the personal supervision of these excavations at Thoricus, he 
might have discovered the ruins of still earlier structures, 
for he was not one to resign willingly the exploration of 
such a district, and would have been quick to see the evi- 
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dence for the existence of the beehive tomb which has been 
found near there since 1886. 

Here we may review with interest the work of this School 
in conducting excavations. In the spring of 1886, Professor 
Allen expended $316.35 in excavations at Thoricus. During 
the School year 1886-87, Professor D’Ooge expended $452.49 
at Thoricus and at Sicyon. In 1887-88, Professor Merriam 
expended $288.30 for excavations at Sicyon and a like amount 
($288.13) for work at Icaria —in all $576.43. In the autumn 
of 1888, Professor Tarbell expended $163.91 for the comple- 
tion of the work at Icaria. In all, the excavations at Icaria 
cost $452.04. In the spring of 1889, Dr. Waldstein conducted 
excavations at Plataea, Anthedon, and Thisbe, at a cost of 
$392. On February 19, 1890, excavations were begun on the 
site of Plataea, under the direction of Dr. Waldstein, and were 
closed on March 12. The expenses of this campaign were 
defrayed from contributions and collections of Dr. Lamborn 
and Mr. Wesley Harper, and no report of the cost was made 
to the Committee. On February 1, 1891, Dr. Waldstein left 
Athens for another campaign in Eretria, whither he had been 
preceded by a few days by Mr. Fossum, a member of the School, 
who was sent to make preliminary arrangements. These 
excavations closed on March 20, but the work had not been 
continuous, since many days were lost on account of bad 
weather. The cost of this work was $500. In January, 1892, 
the excavations at Eretria were resumed for a brief season 
under Professor Poland, and in March some digging was done 
by Dr. Waldstein’s direction in Sparta; but the main work of 
the year in this department was at the Argive Heraeum. To 
this work of exploration and excavation the Archaeological 
Institute appropriated $2500, and Dr. Waldstein’s detailed 
account of this undertaking was published in the Thirteenth 
Report of the Institute. Again, in 1893, the Council of the 
Institute appropriated $2500 for the continuance (and, it was 
hoped, completion) of this work at the Heraeum. ‘The impor- 


tance and extent of these excavations proved to be greater 
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than had been anticipated. Supposing this work to have been 
finished, the Council of the Institute granted only $500 for the 
excavations of the School in 1894. According to Dr. Wald- 
stein’s estimates, $4000 additional was needed for the comple- 
tion of the work at the Heraeum, and this was provided, 
Mrs. Clark and Dr. Hoppin generously contributing $1200 of 
this sum. Under Dr. Richardson's direction, $1000 additional 
was expended in further excavations at Eretria, of which $500 
was given by a member of the School. In the spring of 1896, 
Dr. Richardson began excavations at Corinth, — the most 
extensive field yet undertaken by the School,— and expended 
rather more than the sum of $1500 appropriated for this use, 
under his direction, by the Archaeological Institute, but did 
not expend all the money which had been contributed by 
others, and which was ready for service this year. But this 
spring (1897) our excavations were of less consequence than 
the cause of Greece, and little was accomplished in the week’s 
work, for which about $100 was expended. More than a thou- 
sand dollars was raised by the Council of the Institute for the 
Corinthian excavations, and was ready for the resumption of 
the work this autumn, if circumstances had been favorable. In 
all, the School has expended more than $15,000 for excavations, 
of which about half has been granted for the purpose by the 
Council of the Institute. Certain sums for special explorations 
have not passed through the treasury of the School, and hence 
cannot be exactly reckoned, though the supervision of the work 
was in the hands of the Director. Three theatres have been 
uncovered by the School,—at Thoricus, Sicyon, and Eretria. 
Two of these are of unusual interest, and that at Sicyon is 
unique as yet in some particulars. The sites of two Attic 
demes have been determined, — Icaria and Plotheia, — of which 
the former was the early home of the Athenian drama. But by 
far the most important of all the excavations of the School yet 
accomplished is that of the Argive Heraeum, the most noted 
seat in Greece of the worship of Hera. 


The main reasons for the conduct of excavations by the 
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School have been stated in previous Reports. Not only are new 
facts discovered by this work, and light thrown upon dark 
questions in classical archaeology, but fresh material is pro- 
vided for the use of our students that affords them good oppor- 
tunities and urgent stimulus for original investigation. The 
site of ancient Corinth on which the School began excavations 
in 1896 is of great importance, and the Director’s success in 
determining in the first season the situation -of the theatre 
and the agora augurs well for the future. As the Director 
reminds us, this is an undertaking which can be prosecuted 
most economically on a large scale, and we trust that the 
necessary money will be provided. 

The Sixth Volume of Papers of the School is published this 
autumn. It contains 446 pages of text and 25 plates, — more 
than any of its predecessors. Fifty-six pages are devoted to 
Papers supplementary to Volume V, having to do with the exca- 
vations at Sicyon and at Plataea. One hundred and fifty pages 
are occupied with the excavations and discoveries at Eretria, 
1891-95, of which 50 pages are concerned with the theatre. 
The account of the excavations at Sparta in 1893 fills 19 pages. 
Nearly 70 pages are occupied by the papers on the excavations 
and discoveries at the Argive Heraeum. Nearly 150 pages are 
filled by miscellaneous papers, of which the longest are by 
Professor Capps, on the Chorus in the Later Greek Drama, and 
Professor Pickard, on Dionysus év Aduvais, while one of the 
most important is the publication by the Director of a Sacrifi- 
cial Calendar from the Epakria. The Committee believes the 
volume will be valued, although its contents have been pub- 
lished earlier in the American Journal of Archaeology, First 
Series, and are thus familiar to the members of the Institute. 

The arrangement made by the Council in January last for 
the publication of the Journal of the Institute met with the 
hearty approval of our Committee at its meeting in May. 
Professor James R. Wheeler was chosen to represent this 
School on the editorial board of the Journal. 

By the new arrangement for the publication of the Papers 
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of the School the duties of our Committee on Publication 
ceased. Our thanks are due to its chairman, Professor Perrin, 
for his able services in an office which involves much labor 
without recognition except from a few who appreciate its toil 
and importance. 

Professor Perrin has consented to retain the care of the 
School’s collection of lantern-slides for lending or duplicating 
to order. His recent catalogue enumerates 105 views of mon- 
uments and natural scenery in Athens and vicinity, 95 general 
views in Greece, 59 views of Greek sculpture, 37 of terra cotta 
figurines, etc., 18 of temples, 22 of theatres, — 371 in all. The 
collection itself is not designed to include subjects which can 
be readily obtained from ordinary dealers in lantern-slides, but 
rather to supplement these with unusual and commonly inac- 
cessible subjects, or with views which specially illustrate the 
work of the School. Arrangements have been made, however, 
for furnishing to order slides from any designated and acces- 
sible subject. 

The Committee of the School has directed that all its publi- 
cations shall hereafter be in charge of The Macmillan Company. 

Professor White has resigned the Chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships, an office which he filled with rare 
judgment and ability, and Professor B. I. Wheeler has been 
chosen to succeed him in this place. 

The Committee takes pleasure in reporting that by the will 
of the late Mrs. Eliza W. 8. P. Field, of Philadelphia, the 
School receives one thousand dollars, of which the income is 
to accumulate until with the principal it shall form a sum suffi- 
cient in the opinion of the Trustees of the School to endow a 
scholarship in the name of her late husband. 

A friend of the School, who prefers that the gift should 
remain anonymous, has generously supplied the means for 
granting a third fellowship for the year 1897-98. The Manag- 
ing Committee welcomes the gift, believing that these fellow- 
ships are of high importance for the encouragement of advanced 
study and research in the field of Classical Archaeology. 
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The Committee on Fellowships makes the following report 
for the award of fellowships for 1897-98 : 


Examinations were held on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, May 20, 
21, and 22, at Athens, Greece; Halle, Germany; and Concord, Mass. The 
papers set at the examinations were made by Professors Brownson, Earle, 
Fowler, Goodell, R. Norton, Pickard, Richardson, Tarbell, Sterrett, Ware, 
B. I. Wheeler, J. R. Wheeler, Wilcox, and Mr. Edward Robinson, to whom 
the Committee desires to express publicly its thanks for assistance. 

Seven candidates requested permission to take the examinations, but two 
subsequently withdrew. The Committee had the unexpected pleasure of 
awarding Fellowships to three candidates. The successful candidates were 
Carroll N. Brown, A.B. and A.M. (1891) of Harvard University, Instructor 
in Greek at the University of Vermont in 1892-93, Assistant in Classics at 
Harvard University in 1895-96, and Fellow of the School in 1896-97; George 
Henry Chase, A.B. (1896) of Harvard University, George Griswold Van Rens- 
selaer Fellow of Harvard University; and Miss May Louise Nichols, A.B. 
(1888) of Smith College, Instructor in Classics in the Concord High School 
(Mass. ). 

The examinations were severe, but were passed with distinction. 


Copies of the papers set at the examinations in May last 
will be found in the Appendix to this Report. 

The Committee on Fellowships makes the following an- 
nouncement of the competitive examinations for the fellow- 
ships of 1898-99 : 


In the spring of 1898 the Managing Committee of the American School 
at Athens will award two Fellowships in Greek Archaeology. These Fel- 
lowships yield $600 each, and are to be held for the school year 1898-99. 
Competition is open to all Bachelors of Arts of Universities and Colleges 
in the United States. The awards will be made chiefly on the basis of a 
written examination, but other evidence of ability and attainments on the 
part of candidates will be taken into consideration. 

The examination will be held on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, May 
19, 20, and 21, 1898, at the American School at Athens, at the American 
School in Rome, and in America at any of the Universities and Colleges 
which are represented on the Managing Committee of the School. The 
Committee will consider applications for examinations at other places also. 
The award of the Fellowships will be made as soon after the examinations 
as practicable, and notice thereof will be sent to all candidates immediately. 
This notice will in all probability be mailed by June 25 at the latest. The 
Fellowships will be paid in three instalments of $200 each, on August 15, 
January 15, and June 1. 

The examinations in 1899 for the Fellowships to be held during the 
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academic year 1899-1900, may be expected earlier in the year than here- 
tofore, — probably in February. The examinations will cover essentially 
the same ground as hitherto. 

Each candidate must announce his intention to offer himself for exami- 
nation. This announcement, for the Fellowships of 1898-99, must be in 
the hands of the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships, Professor 
Benjamin I. Wheeler, Ithaca, N.Y., not later than April 1, 1898. Its 
receipt will be acknowledged, and the candidate will receive a blank for 
him to fill out at his convenience and hand in at the time of the exami- 
nation. In this blank he will give information in regard to his studies and 
attainments. A copy of the blank may also be obtained at any time by 
application to the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships. 

The examination will cover the subjects named below, and will be based 
on the books specially named. Other books are named for supplementary 
reading and reference. For additional titles, candidates are referred to the 
list of * Books Recommended,” which is published annually in the Appendix 
of the Journal. Each candidate should strive to make his study of the special 
subjects in Greek Archaeology named below as largely objective as possible, 
by the careful inspection and comparison of monuments of Greek art, in 
originals if possible, otherwise in casts, models, electrotypes, photographs, 
and engravings. The time at which examinations will be held is named 


in each case. 


Greek Archaeology. An outline of the origin of Greek art, and the study 
of Greek terracottas, numismatics, glyptics, bronzes, and jewels. One and 
one-half hours. (Thursday, May 19, at 2 p.) 

Collignon, Manuel d’Archéologie grecque, translated by J. H. Wright, 
Manual of Greek Archaeology; Murray, Handbook of Greek Archaeology. 

REFERENCE: Sittl, Archdologie der Kunst, in von Miiller’s Handbuch, VI; 
and the appropriate articles in Baumeister, Denkmdiler des klassischen Alter- 
thums, named under “II Kunstgeschichte,” in the “Systematisches Ver- 
zeichniss ” at the close of the work. 


Greek Architecture, with special study of the structure of the Parthenon. 
One and one-half hours. (Thursday, May 19, 3:30 pu) 

J. Durm, Baukunst der Griechen, in his Handbuch der Architektur, I, 1; 
L. von Sybel, article Parthenon in Baumeister’s Denkmiiler. 

REFERENCE: Reber, Geschichte der Baukunst im Altertum; Michaelis, Der 
Parthenon ; Liibke, Geschichte der Architektur; Harrison and Verrall, Myth- 
ology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. 462-470. 


Greek Sculpture, with special study of the still extant sculptures of the 
Parthenon. One and one-half hours. (Friday, May 20, 9 a.) 

Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture; Tarbell, History of Greek Art; 
Robinson, Catalogue of Casts ; Mitchell, History of Ancient Sculpture ; Over- 
beck, Die antiken Schriftquellen, Nos. 618-1041 and 1137-1640; Michaelis, Der 


Parthe non. 
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REFERENCE: Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik; Waldstein, } 
Essays on the Art of Phidias; Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpture grecque ; 
Furtwiingler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture; Friederichs-Wolters, Gips- 
abgiisse Antiker Bildwerke. For the sculptures of the Parthenon, Cecil 
Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture, British Museum, I, with the series of photo- 
graphs of the Parthenon sculptures published by the London Stereoscopic 
and Photographic Company. 


Greek Vases. One and one-half hours. (Friday, May 20, 10: 30 4.) 

Von Rohden, Vasenkunde, in Baumeister’s Denkmdiler ; Robinson’s Intro- 
duction to the Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Vases in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


REFERENCE: Rayet et Collignon, Histoire de la Céramique grecque. 


Greek Epigraphy. 7wo hours. (Friday, May 20, 2 p.«) 

Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy; Roehl, Inscriptiones Graecae 
Antiquissimae; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum ; Larfeld, 
Griechische Epigraphik in von Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, I. 

SUPPLEMENTARY: Newton, On Greek Inscriptions, in his Essays on Art 
and Archaeology. 

REFERENCE: Kirchhoff, Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets; Reinach, 
Traité d’Epigraphie grecque ; Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions ; 
and the Corpus Inscriptionum A tticarum. 


Modern Greek. One hour. (Saturday, May 21, 9 a) 

Gardner, A Modern Greek Grammar; Carl Wied, Praktisches Lehrbuch 
der neugriechischen Volkssprache; Jannaris, Wie spricht man in Athen? Mit- 
sotakis, Praktische Grammatik der neugriechischen Schrift- und Umgangs- 
sprache; Thumb, Handbuch der neugriechischen Volkssprache. For the 
literary language: Stedman, Modern Greek Mastery. Constantinides, Neo- 
Hellenica. 

For Lexicons, see list in the Appendix to this number of the Journal. 

The examination will test both the candidate’s ability to translate the 
literary language into English, and his knowledge of the common words and 
idioms of the every-day speech of the people. 


Pausanias and the Monuments and Topography of Ancient Athens. 
Two hours. (Saturday, May 21, 10 4.) 

Pausanias, Book I in the ed. of Hitzig et Bliimner; Harrison and Verrall, 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens; Lolling, Topographie von Athen, 
in von Miiller’s Handbuch, I11; Milchhéfer, Athen, in Baumeister’s Denkmédiler ; 
and Milchhéfer, Schriftquellen zur Topographie von Athen, in Curtius, Stadt- 


geschichte von Athen, pp. lxv—xciii, E-G. 
REFERENCE: Curtius, Stadtgeschichte von Athen; Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
Athen im Alterthum; and Jahn-Michaelis, Pausaniae Descriptio Arcis Athe- 


narum. 
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In the Fifteenth Report of this School a plan was presented 
for funding the receipts from the supporting colleges. The 
Committee had resolved that “any college or university which 
shall subseribe $5555, or any part thereof, to this School shall 
be released from the annual payment of $250, or the propor- 
tionate part thereof, and shall continue to hold the same rela- 
tions to the School as at present.” So far as the Committee 
has been informed only two universities have made definite 
progress toward funding their subscriptions to the School on 
this plan, but we are hopeful that the attempt may be renewed 
on the part of other institutions and may be successful. Last 
January a committee was formed of friends of the school, who 
were interested in completing its permanent endowment, and 


the following circular was issued. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


Dear Str,— We cordially unite with the signers of the following letter 
in urging all who have at heart the best interests of education in America, 
and who wish to see the American School of Classical Studies at Athens as 
firmly established as those of other nations, to contribute to its endowment 
fund. As the sum to be raised is a large one, viz. $125,000, we hope that 
you will subscribe liberally, for, unless answers to this appeal are generous, 
the School will be obliged to continue its struggle for support in the present 
unsatisfactory manner. It has accomplished too great results for education, 
and has made its influence too widely felt, to be allowed to suffer through 
need of a sufficient endowment fund. 

Subscriptions may be sent to any one of the undersigned. 


CHARLES F. ADAMS, 2d, SETH LOW, 

23, Court Street, Boston. Columbia University, New York 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, H. G. MARQUAND, 

120, Broadway, New York. 11, East 68th Street, New York. 
ROBERT BACON, JUNIUS 8S. MORGAN, 

23, Wall Street, New York. 44, Pine Street, New York. 
JOHN L. CADWALADER. FRANCES R. MORSE, 

36, Wall Street, New York. 12, Marlborough Street, Boston 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE, CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 

52, Wall Street, New York. Harvard University, Cambridge 
GARDINER MARTIN LANE, H. C. POTTER, 

44, State Street, Boston. 27, Lafayette Place, New York. 
SUSAN W. LONGWORTH WILLIAM SLOANE, 
(Mrs. Nicnotas Lonewortn), Broadway and 19th Street, New York 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, 2, West 57th Street, New York. 
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March 2d, 1897. 


To Messrs. Charles F. Adams, 2d, J. W. Alexander, Robert Bacon, John L. 
Cadwalader, Joseph H. Choate, Gardiner Martin Lane, Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, President Seth Low, Messrs. H. G. Marquand, Junius S. Mor- 
gan, Miss Frances R. Morse, Professor Charles Eliot Norton, Rt. Rev. H. 
C’. Potter, Messrs. William Sloane, and William C. Whitney. 


GENTLEMEN, — The American School of Classical Studies at Athens was 
founded in 1881 by the Archaeological Institute of America, to furnish- to 
qualified students an opportunity to study Classical Literature, Art, and 
Antiquities in Athens, under suitable guidance; to prosecute and to aid 
original research in these subjects, and to codperate with the Archaeological 
Institute, so far as possible, in conducting the exploration and excavation 
of classic sites. 

The School was opened in October, 1882, by Professor Goodwin of Har- 
vard. Since then, thirteen professors have been sent to Greece by eleven 
different colleges and universities, to take part in the administration and in- 
struction of the School. 

The Director of the School is Professor Rufus B. Richardson. He is 
assisted this year by Dr. Charles Waldstein, Slade Professor of the Fine 
Arts in the University of Cambridge, England, and by Professor J. R. 
Sitlington Sterrett, of Amherst College. 

The Managing Committee is composed of thirty-seven members, of whom 
thirty-four are professors in the twenty-four colleges and universities which 
are at present united in the support of the School by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The Chairman of this Committee is Professor Thomas Day Seymour, 
of Yale University. 

In the years 1882-96, the School had in all seventy-three students, of 
whom eleven were women. Of these students, fifty-one are now teaching in this 
country, in twenty-one different states and the District of Columbia. Of the 
eight students in the School in its first year, six are now Profe ssors of Greek in 
Columbia, the University of Chicago, Amherst, Bowdoin, Rutgers, and Western 
Reserve. 

The School has published Sive volumes of papers, and a sixth volume is 
now in press. It has conducted important excavations on the sites of the 
Argive Heraeum, at Icaria, Eretria, Sicyon, Plataea, Corinth, ete. The sites 
of two demes have been determined, and many important discove ries have been 
made 

In 1886 the Greek Government generously gave to the School a lot of land 
of about an acre and a half, on which a large building was erected in 1857, 
as the residence of the Director, with quarters for six students and a library 
room, which now contains an excellent working library of more than 2500 
volumes. 

In order properly to accomplish its purpose, the School should have an 
endowment fund of at least $175,000, so as to insure a fixed annual income 
of not less than $7000, for the following objects : 
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Salary of Professor or Secretary. . . . . 1,000 
Building, grounds, light, service. . . . . ..... 1,000 
Committee’s expenses and incidentals. . . .... . 150 


7,000 


The German and French Schools at Athens each receive from their respec- 
tive governments about twice the amount at present at the disposal of the 
American School. 

In the year 1888-89, 350,000 was secured for a permanent endowment 
fund of the American School, but more than two-thirds of the present income 
of about $7000 is derived from the voluntary contributions of the supporting 
colleges. These are bound by no pledges, and for the most part collect the 
amount annually contributed by them from their alumni. These contribu- 
tions cannot be depended upon indefinitely. So long as the support of the 
School is largely derived from annual voluntary contributions, often difficult 
to collect, its future is insecure. 

Realizing that the American School of Classical Studies at Athens has 
already done much for higher education in our country, and has clearly 
established its claim to confidence, and wishing to place it on a solid founda- 
tion, we earnestly appeal for the generous support of all who are interested 
in the advancement of learning, and ask that you will act as a committee to 
collect and receive subscriptions to the endowment fund of 8 125,000, in 
order that the permanent usefulness and influence of the School may be 


assured. , 
Yours very truly, 


MARTIN L. D’OOGE, ALBERT HARKNESS, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Mich. WILLIAM R. HARPER, 

HENRY DRISLER, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Columbia University, New York City. GEORGE MARTIN LANE, 

rIMOTHY DWIGHT, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. TRACY PECK. 

BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, 
Md. Chairman of the Managing Committee 

WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, of the School at Athens, Yale Uni- 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. versity, New Haven, Conn. 

WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, 
Chairman of the Managing Committee President of the Archaeological Insti- 
of the School in Rome, University of tute of America, Harvard University, 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. Cambridge, Mass. 


Meetings in behalf of the School have been held in a few 


places, and much interest has been aroused, although compara- 
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tively little money has been secured. We hope that in the 
coming months, now that the financial distress of the country 
has been lightened, these attempts to complete the endowment 
fund of the School will be renewed and may be successful. 

From the first, the expenses of the School have been kept at 
the lowest practicable point. Increased apparent economy of 
money in its administration would mean waste of opportunities. 

Americans in Athens were deeply moved by the death from 
typhoid fever on December 11, 1896, of a member of the 
School, Dr. George M. Richardson, Professor of Archaeology 
in the University of California. He had enjoyed thorough 
training at Harvard University, from which he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and at the University of Leipzig, 
where he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He 
had achieved success as a teacher, and had formed large 
plans for further studies and investigations abroad before re- 
turning to his work in California. Fortunately his illness was 
not long or painful. On November 30, he was taken to the 
excellent hospital of Evayyediopos, though he was not thought 
to be critically ill, and there was attended by a nurse who 
spoke English. At his funeral on the day following his death, 
the Directors of the four National Schools of Archaeology in 
Athens were present, and after the services in the English 
Chapel, the Director of the American School made an address 
at the grave. His was the first death at Athens of a member 
of the School, but in the spring of 1887, a scholar of high 
promise, Mr. J. M. Lewis, was taken ill in Greece and died 
almost immediately after reaching his home in New York. 

In the early reports of this Committee the regret found fre- 
quent expression that the students of the School as a rule were 
inadequately prepared for their work in Greece. Within the 
last few years, however, the improvement in this respect has 
been greater than could have been anticipated. Of the ten 
students of the School in the year which has just begun, three 
have already received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 


another has spent three years in study at German universities. 
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All but two received the degree of Bachelor of Arts more than 
five years ago, and the unusual scholarship of these two is indi- 
cated by the fact that one of these was Van Rensselaer Fellow 
at Harvard, and won a fellowship in the School at the exami- 
nation of last May, while the other is the present incumbent of 
the Soldiers’ Memorial Fellowship of Yale. Four of the ten 
have spent at least one year in Greece previously. The work 
of such scholars, so associated, manifestly is of a higher order 
than was possible when a large proportion of the students of 
the school were comparatively inexperienced in archaeological 
study. 

With the measures which have been taken by the Council to 
secure a closer articulation of the organization of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute and the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens 
and Rome, this Committee is in hearty sympathy. It has 
special reasons for appreciating the rare vigor and administra- 
tive ability of the President of the Institute, and anticipates 
under his leadership the highest prosperity and usefulness for 
the Institute and the Schools. 

THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, Chairman. 


Yate University, November 1, 1897. 


REPORT OF THE 


1896-97 


DIRECTOR 


To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens: 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to submit the following re- 
port on my administration of the American School at Athens 
for the year beginning October 1, 1896. 

In the expectation that my presence would be needed in the 
expropriation of the land required for excavation at Corinth, I 
spent the summer of 1896 with my family in Athens, where the 
heat up to August 1 was not excessive. The latter half of 
August we spent in Cephallenia, Ithaca, and Corfu. On Sep- 
tember 11, I was called to Corinth to designate to the chief 
engineer of the eparchy the plots of ground which I wished 
surveyed for expropriation. In connection with this journey 
I made with Mr. De Cou a tour through Northern Arcadia, 
closing with the ascent of Mt. Cyllene and a visit to Pellene, 
which is a good site for future excavations. 

My colleague, Professor Sterrett, reached Athens at the mid- 
dle of September; Messrs. Brown and Chase, about a week 
later, Professor Ebersole and Miss Perry, on October 2. Miss 
Boyd, detained by missing a steamer on account of a severe 
storm, did not arrive until October 10. Professor G. M. 
Richardson came a few days later, and two former members of 
the School, Messrs. Hoppin and Peabody, joined us in Novem- 
ber. Dr. Peabody left Greece on April 10; Professor Eber- 
sole and Miss Perry, on May 10, at a time when it seemed 
advisable for all who could depart to do so. These last two 
will remain in Europe for special studies during the summer. 
Mr. Chase also will spend June and July in study in European 
107 
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museums, after completing his eight months of residence and 
work in Greece. 

I began my weekly archaeological exercises in the museums 
by a survey of the Mycenaean collection on October 8, and 
continued them — with one interruption caused by a tour of 
one week through Acarnania and Aetolia, my only absence 


from Athens for more than one night during the school year, — 


until Mareh 23, when Dr. Waldstein, having already arrived 
on the 20th, announced two lectures a week, which seemed for 
the time to be sufficient work in the museums. 

My course was much the same as in previous years, except 
that I occupied more time in lecturing, and gave less time 
to members of the School for the description of specified 
objects. It is my purpose, however, to revert to my former 
practice. In connection with each exercise I designated, as 
usual, books to be read by way of preparation. Our course, 
covering pretty nearly all the sculpture of the museums, with 
especial attention to the archaic sculpture in which Athens is 
particularly rich, was in some measure a review of the history 
of sculpture in the presence of the monuments themselves. 
Professor Sterrett has conducted a course of exercises in epi- 
graphy, of which he will speak in detail. 

The School has enjoyed, as usual, the great benefit of Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s weekly peripatetic lectures on the architectural 
monuments of Athens and Eleusis, which render superfluous 
any other lectures on that subject. In the early part of the 
year I took the School to Eleusis for a survey of the ruins 
there, but this was intended only as a preparation for the later 
and fuller discussion of Dr. Dérpfeld. 

Owing to serious illness in my family I was unable to take 
long journeys with the members of the School at the beginning 
of the year, as I had done the previous year, but Professor 
Sterrett conducted them through Boeotia and the Argolid. 
Some members of the School have also taken journeys inde- 
pendently. For example, Mr. Brown and Professor Ebersole 
visited Sparta and Megalopolis, and made the ascent of Tay- 
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getus. But in the critical condition of public affairs since the 


first of February, travelling has been less advisable. On this 
account the two tours of Dr. Dérpfeld through Peloponnesus 
and through the Islands of the Aegean have been omitted. 
We have travelled perhaps more than usual on bicycles, explor- 
ing Attica in this way with fair thoroughness. Although most 
of the roads in Greece are rather ill-fitted for bicycles, it 
is advisable for every student who has a bicycle to bring it 
with him. 
We have held four public meetings during the year, at 
which the following subjects were presented: — 
Jan. 15. Professor Sterrett: Avypa. 
The Director : The Excavations at Corinth. 
Feb. 5. Dr. Peabody: A Group of Statuary from Corinth. 
Dr. Hoppin: Three Proto-Corinthian Lecythi. 
The Director: A large Celebe from Corinth. 
Mar. 12. Dr. W. Reichel (of the Austrian Archaeological Station): Der 
Salomonische Tempel. 
Dr. Hoppin: A Caricature Figurine. 
The Director: Figurines from the Recent Excavations at Corinth. 
Apr. 9. Mr. De Cou: Inscriptions on Bronze from the Argive Heraeum. 
Dr. Peabody: A Gnostic Inscription 
Professor Waldstein: (1) Some Results of the Excavations at the 
Argive Heraeum, and (2) A Head of Asclepius from an Attic 


Relief. 

Messrs. De Cou and Hoppin have, as in the preceding year, 
devoted themselves almost exclusively to work on the material 
from the Argive Heraeum. Messrs. Brown and Chase also in 
the latter part of the year have given some attention to this 
work. The other members of the School have given most of 
their time to general investigations ; but Miss Perry has studied 
the Athenas of the Acropolis museum, and Professor Ebersole, 
profiting by the staging erected for the repairs of the Parthenon, 
has made a more careful study of the mutilated west metopes 
than has heretofore been possible. 

In addition to the students reguiarly enrolled, the follow- 
ing persons attended the exercises of the School for several 


months: — 
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Ex-President William G. Ballantine, of Oberlin College. 

Miss Kate Kimball, of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
Miss Jenkins, of the Chicago University. 

Mrs. Ebersole. 


The School was visited, among others, by President E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, of Brown University, and President George 
Williamson Smith, of Trinity College. 

The death of Professor George M. Richardson, by typhoid 
fever, on December 11, was a sad blow to the School. He had 
come to Athens with high ambitions and well-laid plans for a 
year’s study. By his gifts and attainments, he was pointed out 
as the most scholarly member of the School this year. 

In spite of the facts that troops were already assembled on 
the Turkish frontier, and the government had not expropriated 
the land long before designated for excavation at Corinth, I 
resumed work at Corinth on April 14, after purchasing directly 
from the proprietor about an acre of land adjacent to Trench 
III of last year’s plan, on the south side of this trench. War 
had not yet been declared, and I proceeded with the intention 
of going ahead until I was actually stopped. But the declara- 
tion of war ensued immediately, and on April 23, while I was 
returning to Athens during the necessary pause in the work 
entailed by the Easter holidays, the great catastrophe to the 
Greek army, and the retreat to Pharsala, decided me to sus- 
pend operations for the year. The outlay has, of course, been 
large in proportion to the results, since we were not able to 
dig deep enough to warrant the hope of important finds. But 
the work is not lost. The earth which we removed will not 
need to be removed again. 

Recognizing the uncertainty of the future, I did not purchase 
a track and cars, but worked with about eighty men and twenty 
carts, —not an economical method for our future excavations. 
The ground near Trench III shows three levels. On the upper 
level, near the temple, we attained a depth of from three to 
tive feet, in some places reaching the original surface. This 


ground was sparsely strewn with fragments of Old Corinthian 
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pottery, but we discovered absolutely no objects of later date. 
We found six small aryballi entire, two of them with interest- 
ing figures fairly well preserved. A bronze horse and a few 
figurines of clay, all extremely archaic, were also found here. 
At the lowest level at the middle of the valley we carried 
the excavation only to a depth of between one and two feet, 
except on the side next to the higher or second level, where 
we worked back into the bank which formed the lower edge 
of this upper level. Here we found five large blocks of a 
marble cornice with dentals below, and after several mouldings 
a row of lions’ heads above, —a form somewhat like the cornice 
of the stoa at Pergamon published in Altertiimer von Perga- 
mon, Vol. II, p. 40. Our blocks are very massive, measuring 
0.47 m. from front to rear and 0.18 m. in height. Two of these 
were partially exposed before we began to dig. The lions’ heads 
are rather carelessly wrought. The building to which the blocks 
belong was probably Roman. Very probably it was a stoa which 
stood on the middle level, and, since foundations are more 
likely to escape destruction than entablatures, we may find the 
foundations after a little farther digging. We must believe 
that these blocks have rolled down from above. As we were 
seeking for signs of the agora in this spot, these indica- 
tions of a stoa were particularly welcome. Judging from the 
configuration of the surface here, and from the massive wall 
discovered in Trench III, in line with the lower edge of the 
middle level, we may expect to find the stoa running parallel 
with the direction of the valley a little way up from the slope 
to the west of the broad pavement found at the lowest part of 
Trench III. (See Fifteenth Annual Report, plate opposite 
pp. 33 and 35.) It was a little startling to find here, only 
on the upper level, a tile fragment stamped FLCORAC, This is 
perhaps the last part of the abbreviated title of “the city of 
Julius Caesar,” COL. IVL. COR. with AC added. Against sup- 
posing this addition to be an abbreviation for “agora” stand 
the lack of any sign of abbreviation after COR and the doubt 


whether in Roman times the word “agora” would be retained. 


i 
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As yet, however, I have found no other interpretation of 
the AC. 

Work in the well of Trench X, from which the large Corin- 
thian celebe, with many other Old Corinthian vase fragments, 
were taken during the work of the preceding year, was re- 
sumed, but when we had gone a foot or two lower than before, 
the bank above it began to appear dangerous, and prudence 
demanded the abandonment of the work. The bank is nearly 
perpendicular and twenty feet high, and the heavy rains of 
last winter have already caused a part of it to fall in. <A very 
few more fragments were added to what we already had, but 
so few as to make us doubtful whether we did not exhaust the 
well last year. In the work of this year I was assisted by 
Mr. Brown. Had the work continued, others would have 
joined us. 

The account of the Excavation Fund in my hands is as 
follows : — 

Drachmae 
Balance accounted for in the Annual Report for 1895-96 . . . 4073.20 
Received from the Woman's Club, Johnstown, Pa., 40 franes . 67.60 
Received from Dr. Charles Peabody, 8 500 


Expenses in 1896 subsequent to the rendering of the account in 
Expenses in 1897, including 700 drachmae for purchase of land 


7.70 


8522.80 


Besides this balance I have the “ Emergency Fund,” con- 
tributed by the Hon. John Hay, of 2535 francs, invested with 
the firm of Skouzé Bros., Athens, at four per cent. interest, and 
5490 frances received from the Archaeological Institute of 
America in the Ionian Bank at Athens, without interest. The 
balance of 3695.10 drachmae above mentioned is deposited with 
Arthur Hill, Esq., also without interest. I hope that the work 
of excavation may be resumed in the autumn, when the money 
now at our disposal will be put to immediate use. 


Although interruption of the excavations is to be regretted, 


| 
8522.80 
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this is after all a slight matter when compared with the great 
injury which the war has caused to the national interests 
of Greece. Here we are of course only concerned with the 
events that have affected us. Such agitation did the war bring, 
that steady work for a time was well-nigh impossible, and if 
the results of our efforts this year are not so conspicuous as 
last year, no one ought to be surprised. Not only were the 
tours of the German School abandoned, but the projected 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
French School, with the great Archaeological Congress, was 
postponed till next autumn; and will probably ultimately be 
abandoned. As a School we regretted sincerely the fact that 
the prospect of war kept Professor Goodwin from spending some 
months in Athens, in accordance with his plans. Miss Boyd 
has thrown herself with all her energy and sympathy into the 
hospital service near the front, and who will say that she has 
not studied Greek life to some purpose ? 

Important additions have been made to our library. Fore- 
most among the gifts which we have received is that of a 
complete and excellent set of the publications of the Archae- 
ological Institute at Rome, a work which we have long wished 
to possess, presented by Dr. J. C. Hoppin. The following 


is the complete list of gifts : — 


From Dr. J. C. Hoppin: 


Annali dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica. Vols. I-XXV, 
XXIX-LVII. 

Bullettino dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, for the years 1829- 
1853, 1856-1885. 

Monumenti Inediti pubblicati dall’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica. 
Vols. I-XITI and Supplement. 

Monumenti, Annali, e Bullettini pubbl. dall’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Arche- 
ologica, for the years 1854, 1855. 

Monumenti ed Annali pubbl. dall’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 
for the year 1856. 

Memorie dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica. Vols. I, II. 

Repertorio Universale delle Opere dell’ Instituto Archeologico, for the years 
1854-1885, 1891. 


Hoppin, J. C., Euthymides (dissertation ). 


| 
| 
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From the Universities of Upsala and Goteborg: 


A collection of 58 dissertations, etc. 


From Dr. Charles Peabody : 
Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vols. XVII, XVIII, i. 
Kluge, H., Die Schrift der Mykener. 
Kretschmer, P., Einleitung in die Geschichte der griech. Sprache. 


From the Trustees of the British Museum: 
Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum. 11. Black- 
Jigured. By H. B. Walters. 
Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
By A. H. Smith. 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Caria, Cos, Rhodes, etc. By B. V. Head. 


From the American Philological Association : 


Transactions. Vols. XXV, XXVI. 


From Miss Daphne Kalopothakes : 
Jex-Blake, K., and Sellers, E., The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of 
Art. Translation and Commentary. 
Cherbuliez, Victor, Un Cheval de Phidias. 


Also (from the respective authors, unless otherwise designated) : 

Keidel, George C., Romance and Other Studies: No.2. A Manual of Aesopic 
Fable Literature. 

Lawton, W. C., Art and Humanity in Homer. 

Sturgis, Russell, European Architecture: a historical study. From the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Maemillan & Co. 

Philios, D., Eleusis: ses mystéres, ses ruines et son musée. 

Lambakes, G., Xpurriavexy “A-ywoypadia trav évvéa 

Lambakes, G., Xpurriavixy "ApyxatoAoyia tis Aadviov. 

Lambakes, G., "Epya @pnoxevtixa. 

Tarbell, F. B., A History of Greek Art. 

Curtius, Ernst, Die Schatzhduser von Olympia. 

Konstantinides, G., MeAérn toropixy toroypadixy trav Aiyds 

Konstantinides, G., "E@vixy tis “EAAdSos : ExOeors TOV KaTa TO 
éros 1895-96 TET pay 

Lambros, S. P., “‘H "Ovoparodoyia THs Kai €is THY 
tov 

Bartlett, Helen, The Metrical Division of the Paris Psalters. 

Heberdey, R., and Wilhelm, A., Reisen in Kilikien. 

Argyriades, J., eis ta Tedyos A’. 

Hoppin, James M., Greek Art on Greek Soil. 

Karo, G., De Arte Vascularia antiquissima quaestiones (dissertation ). 


Svoronos, J. N., oxavddrwv. 
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Svoronos, J. N., "E@vxdv Movoeiov: tay Kata TO 
dxadnuakov €ros 1891-92 rempaypevow. 

Kjellberg, Leunart, Asklepios: mythologisch-archiologische Studien. 1. 

Kinch, K. F., Beretning om en archaeologisk Rejse i Makedonien. 

Washington, H. S., On Igneous Rocks from Smyrna and Pergamon. 

Newton, H. A., The Worship of Meteorites. From Dr. H.S. Washington. 

Stimson, J. W., Principles and Methods in Art Education. 

Leonardos, B. I., Kperixa xai “Epynvevtixa eis tov ‘Epwrixov. 

Dirodoyixds SAAoyos Liapvagwos, "Exernpis. “Eros A’. From the Sy!- 
logos. 

Furtwiingler, A., Fiihrer durch die Vasen-Sammlung Kénig Ludwigs I. 
From Professor George M. Richardson. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vols. V1, VII. From Professor 
J. W. White. 

Robinson, E., Museum of Fine Arts Boston: Catalogue of Casts, Part IIT, 
Greek and Roman Sculpture. 

Mahaffy, J. P., The Petrie Papyri. Two volumes and thirty-eight auto- 
type plates. 

Kiepert’s Wall Map of Greece, four Architectural Charts, and a Plaster 
Model showing the muscles of the human figure. From Professor 
George M. Richardson. 


The most important addition to the library by purchase was Die Archiio- 
logische Zeitung, from its beginning to 1876, completing our set. 


We have had to pay no one large sum for repairs or improve- 
ment on the grounds during this year. The grounds in front 
of the house are becoming very beautiful with the growth of the 
trees. In the rear, also, where the olives and pines are flour- 
ishing, improvement has been made by the addition of plants 
and shrubs near the house. The erection of the new building 
for the students of the British School has deprived us of the 
tennis court, which had been laid out by American enterprise 
on the grounds of the British School, kindly granted for 
this use. 

Mr. Cecil Smith, the Director of the British School, with 
great hospitality, has arranged that the rooms in this new 
building which are not required for the members of that 
School shall be at the disposal of such members of our School 
as may desire them, and also that any of our students who 
so desire may share in the mess privileges afforded by this 


house. 
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The year has been marked by the usual friendly and cordial 
relations between all the archaeological schools. Dr. Reichel, 
one of the Directors of the new Austrian Archaeological Sta- 
tion, presented a paper at one of our public meetings, and had 
we held another such meeting, his colleague, Dr. Wilhelm, would 
also have presented a paper. I shall encourage this practice 
of international courtesy, which has already been shown at the 
French and German Schools. Our relations with the British 
School have continued peculiarly intimate, as was natural in 
the case of so near a neighbor. That School proves to be a 
mental and moral neighbor, and not merely the owner of an 


adjacent lot. 
RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, Director. 


Atuens, June 1, 1897. 
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THE PROFESSOR OF ART 


1896-97 


REPORT OF 


To the Managing Committee of The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens: 


GENTLEMEN, — I beg to present the following report of my 
work as Professor of Art and Archaeology during the current 
year. 

I arrived in Greece on March 20, and at once began my lec- 
tures to the students and my work on the objects found in our 
excavations at the Argive Heraeum. 

I have already delivered four peripatetic lectures at the 
Museum, and one lecture in the library of the School, and at 
our open meeting last week, I read papers on * Some Results 
of the Excavations at the Heraeum” and on “A Head of 
Asclepius from an Attic Relief.” To-morrow I give a demon- 
stration on the Parthenon frieze to the students of the School, 
on the Parthenon itself, where the repairs which are now being 
carried out have necessitated the erection of scaffolding and 
platforms, so that we can inspect the frieze and other sculp- 
tures in situ. 

As regards the work at our Heraeum Finds, I am happy to 
be able to report that since last year considerable progress 
toward completion has been made. If to any, who are not 
familiar with the nature of the work, our progress appears 
slow, I would but remind them that the final publication of the 
Olympian excavations was only completed this year, fifteen 
years after the excavations were ended,— and that the vases, 
etc., from the excavations on the Athenian Acropolis have not 
yet been published after nine years, though several members of 
the German School have been constantly at work on these objects. 
117 
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Dr. Hoppin, who has been responsible for the general super- 
vision of our collection during my absence, has pushed the 
arrangement and classification of the department of ceramics 
vigorously forward, so that we may anticipate the completion 
of his task next year. Mr. De Cou has shown the same energy 
in dealing with the bronzes. He has done with his own hands 
the work of cleaning the innumerable objects and fragments, 
and will have completed his classification and description in 
the course of this year. 

The study and arrangement of the sculpture has been com- 

pleted by me, and I hope to finish my work on the fragments 
themselves in the course of the next fortnight. Mr. Brown of 
our School has assisted me during the last few weeks, but 
leaves to-day to join the Director at Corinth. 
‘ The account of the terra-cotta reliefs has been prepared by 
the joint work of Dr. Hoppin and myself. I hope to put the 
manuscript and illustrations in your hands within the next 
two months. 

Our collection of early terra-cotta figurines is perhaps the 
richest and most important yet discovered. Such works have 
not yet been the object of careful classification and study, and 
I have undertaken this laborious piece of investigation in con- 
junction with Mr. Chase of our School. I have prepared with 
him a general principle of classification, and he has begun, 
under my supervision, to arrange the hundreds of objects 
which our excavations have yielded. As he has undertaken to 
see the work to its close, I hope he will be enabled to continue 
his studies at the School for another year. I shall remain in 
constant communication with him. 

I shall soon have ready the * Survey of the Finds,” in which, 
with a few typical illustrations, all our finds (exclusive of 
sculpture and architecture) are treated in the light of the 
excavations as a whole, as they supplement one another, and 
finally, in their bearings on the main problems of archaeology. 
I have hitherto not ventured to publish such results of our 


excavations, as I desired to study the mass of our finds as now 
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arranged. I hope also within this year to complete the manu- 
script and illustrations for the department of sculpture. 

I cannot close without referring to the fact that this is my 
ninth and last year of official connection with the School ; and 
I look back upon these years, during which I have been 
Director and Professor, with mingled feelings in which is pre- 
dominant an intense gratitude for the opportunities of labor 
which have been afforded me in the great cause which we all 
have equally at heart. If I venture to think that my own 
efforts have in some degree contributed to the undoubted 
advance which the School has made in every direction, I do so 
only with the sincere hope that its future will be still more 
useful and fruitful and glorious. 

As I am writing I hear cheers to departing soldiers on the 
Square; and, at this critical moment in the history of this dear 
country, whose memories are ever sacred to us, I feel assured 
that you, gentlemen, many thousand miles away, will consider 
the present and the future of this country, and will join me in 
a “EXXas. 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


Artuens, April 15, 1897. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 1896-97 


To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 


Studies at Athens: 


GENTLEMEN, — I herewith submit my report as Professor of 
the Greek Language and Literature for the year 1896-97. 

I reached Athens on September 14, 1896. The School 
was opened promptly by the Director with a lecture on the 
Mycenaean treasures in the National Museum. The students 
were given a week in which to familiarize themselves with 
the objects and the literature of the subject, and then all 
the students visited the Argolis. The Director's younger 
daughter being ill, it fell to my lot to be the guide-lecturer 
of this expedition, a feat that was made possible for me be- 
cause in former years | had made frequent visits to that 
region and was conversant with the modern language. We 
sailed from the Piraeus to Nauplia; we studied the walls of 
Tiryns and the Homeric palace; we inspected the museum 
and the theatre of Argos; we ascended the Larisa and 
studied the polygonal masonry in the substructure of the 
walls of the citadel. A day was devoted to Mycenae, our 
aim being to make ourselves thoroughly familiar with every- 
thing pertaining to the ancient site. We then visited the 
Heraeum, which had for us an added charm, in that there 
our School had won honors by its successful excavations. We 
next visited Epidaurus and gained an abiding picture of the 
ruins there. 

Shortly after our return to Athens I conducted the School 
on a tour through northern Greece. We sailed through the 
Isthmian canal to Itea, and inspected the excavations made by 
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the Freneh School at Delphi; we walked through the ancient 
streets and were inspired by the celebrated bronze statue and 
other sculptures. The athletic members of our party made the 
ascent of Parnassus. We then proceeded by way of Arachova 
and the Schiste Hodos to Lebadea; thence to Chaeronea where 
we mourned the sad fate of the famous lion; next we studied 
the ruins of Minyan Orchomenus. We made the ascent of 
Helicon, refreshed ourselves at Hippocrene ; we passed through 
the Vale of the Muses and by their shrine to Ascra, home 
of Hesiod, and to Thespiae. Then on to Leuctra with its 
famous polyandrion, and to Plataea, the despair of topogra- 
phers; thence to seven-gated Thebes, to Chalcis, Eretria, Aulis, 
and back by sea to Athens. 

About the first of December I began a course of lectures on 
Greek epigraphy and continued it until the first of March, 
when upon consultation with the Director I surrendered the 
tield to Dr. Wilhelm of the Austrian Archaeological Station, 
whose lectures before the monuments in the Epigraphical 
Museum were then covering the same ground, and doing it 
better than I could hope to do. My lectures were given 
weekly, sometimes twice a week, each exercise lasting from 
two and a half to three hours. Beginning with a history of 
the origin of the alphabet and its introduction into Greece, 
1 attempted to give a complete history of all epichoric alpha- 
bets in the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries B.c. My first 
lectures were based upon the outline drawn by Professor B. I. 
Wheeler last year, as now published on page 46 of the Fifteenth 
Annual Report of the School. 

At the first open meeting of the School I read a paper on 
the Y»uata Avypa of Homer. 

In March I conducted the School on a tour to the island 
of Aegina. The women members of the School took part 
in all these tours and ascended Helicon with the rest of us; 
their pluck and courage deserve high praise. 

As I look back upon my work in connection with the School, 


I can see how many things might have been done to better 
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advantage and with better results, but this will be the experi- 


ence of the annual Professor in every case. 
It has been a delight to me to revisit Athens and refresh 
myself by the love-touch with antiquity. 


J. R. S. STERRETT. 
Atuens, April 9, 1897. 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
in Home 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 


To the Couneil of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to submit to you the Report 
of the Managing Committee of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies in Rome, from September 1, 1896, to September 1, 
1897; together with the Report of the Director of the School 
for the year 1896-97, Professor Minton Warren, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and of the Professor of Archaeology for 
the same period, Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton 
University. 

In this its second year the School has had a constant and 
increasing success. The work done, as judged by the reports 
that have from time to time been sent home by the Director, 
has been interesting and vigorous. Nor has it been necessary 
to depend upon these reports alone; for, in addition to meeting 
the needs of regular students, the School is already fulfilling 
an important part of its mission by attracting older American 
scholars within its walls, either to seek the companionship of 
classical workers during a short stay in Rome, or to make 
methodical use of its facilities during a longer residence; and 
through the private accounts given by such visitors most satis- 
factory impressions have been received, — in particular from 
Professor Hendrickson, of the University of Chicago, who 
spent a part of the autumn in Rome, in close companionship 


with both its officers and its students, and from Professor 
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Goodwin, of Harvard University, whose experience as Director 
of the School at Athens in its opening year gives peculiar value 
to his judgment. 

In this country, also, steps have been taken which bring 
increased hope to the friends of the School and of classical 


studies in general. The adoption of plans, — described by the 


President of the Archaeological Institute in his Report, — by 
which the Schools at Athens and Rome should take part with 
the Institute in the publication of the Journal of the Institute 
(American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series), brings them 
into closer and more vital relation with that body, provides, 
for the papers which may result from their work, an organ of 
publication worthy of the best efforts of instructors and stu- 
dents, and secures for these papers the criticism of a large and 
competent editorial board. The Institute has permanently 
established a Fellowship in each School. As in the first year, 
a second Fellowship has been conferred by the School in Rome 
out of its own resources. The special Fellowship, open only 
to students in Christian Archaeology, for which funds were 
raised originally by Professor Frothingham, has been main- 
tained in the face of some difficulties, and it has been arranged 
that it shall not lapse in the third year. These three Fel- 
lowships will lend dignity and effectiveness to the work of the 
School. 

Definitive steps have been taken with regard to the manner 
of conferring these Fellowships in the future, as will be seen in 
the following statement and proposition, which were submitted, 
by the Committee appointed for the purpose a year earlier, 
to the Managing Committee at its meeting on May 8, 1897, and 
duly adopted : 

The Committee appointed at the annual meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee, May 7, 1896, to prepare and conduct examinations for Fellowships 
proceeded, on the return of Professor Hale in the autumn, to perform the 
first part of the task assigned to it, —the formulation of a scheme of exami- 
nations. Owing to the delays incident to consultation by correspondence 
1 | and to other causes which need not be specified here, the work made slower 


progress than had been anticipated; but long before it was completed, the 
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Committee became convinced that such a scheme of requirements as it 
deemed adequate ought not, either in the interests of the School or in fair- 
ness to candidates, to be put in force without at least a full year’s notice. 
The Committee therefore determined to take the responsibility of withhold- 
ing the announcement of examinations until the next meeting of the Man- 
aging Committee; and on laying the matter before the Executive Committee 
in December, it was authorized to issue an announcement of the Fellow- 
ships for 1897-98, and to receive applications in the same manner as hereto- 
fore. This has accordingly been done. The announcement was widely 
distributed among universities and colleges and theological seminaries, and 
was brought to the attention of the press; and in response to it the Com- 
mittee has received, and herewith lays before the Managing Committee, 
twenty-one applications, of which five are for the Fellowship in Christian 
Archaeology. 

Meanwhile the Committee has completed its scheme of examinations, 
which is submitted with this report. In preparing the lists of books suita- 
ble for the use of candidates in qualifying themselves to meet the several 
requirements, the Committee has received valuable advice and suggestions 
from Professor Charles Eliot Norton, for which we wish here to make grate- 
ful acknowledgment. 

We respectfully recommend that at each annual meeting of the Manag- 
ing Committee a Committee on Fellowships be appointed, which shall have 
authority to announce and conduct the examinations for Fellowships, and 
to make the award, subject to the existing Regulations of the School and 
to the following : 

(1) The examinations shall be in writing, and shall be held in the latter 
part of May, on three days to be determined by the Committee, in consulta- 
tion with the Committee on Fellowships of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens. They shall be held, so far as may be practicable, at 
places selected with a view to the convenience of candidates. 

(2) Written notice of candidacy shall be required, to be sent in at such 
date as the Committee may determine. Every candidate shall be further 
required to present, not later than at the time of the examination, on a 
blank form to be provided by the Committee for the purpose, a full and 
detailed statement of his previous studies. 

(3) The Fellowships shall be awarded chiefly on the basis of the exami- 
nations, but other evidence of a candidate’s qualifications shall receive due 
consideration. 

(4) The Committee is authorized to revise, for each annual announce- 
ment, the lists of books recommended to candidates. 

Should the plan of examinations here proposed be adopted by the Man- 
aging Committee, we recommend that provision be made for its publication 
and distribution before the summer vacation. 

CLEMENT L. SMITH, 


SAMUEL BALL PLATNER, > Committee. 
WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, 
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At a later date the same Committee on Fellowships, being 
charged with the duty of making the selections for the year 
1897-98, reported the awards as follows : 

To Howard Crosby Butler, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892), A.M. (ibid., 
1893), the Fellowship of the Institute. 

l'o George N. Olcott, A.B. (Columbia University, 1893), member of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome in the year 1596-97, 
the Fellowship of the School. 

To Clarence Linton Meader, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1891), Instructor 
in Latin in the University of Michigan, and sometime student in the 
School at Athens (1892-93), the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology. 

The Managing Committee would have been glad if the Com- 
mittee upon Fellowships could have completed its labors for 
the year by publishing and distributing its plan of examination 
and list of books recommended ; but the Chairman, who was 
soon to sail for Italy to assume the direction of the School, 
asked to be relieved. A new committee was accordingly 
appointed, consisting of Professors Minton Warren, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Professor E. T. Merrill, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, 
with the understanding that Professor Merrill should act as 
Chairman until Professor Warren’s return. ‘This Committee 
gave still further study to the scheme of examinations and to 
the list of recommended books, and sent out a circular which 
was reprinted in the first Report of the School. Continuing 
its labors through the summer, it selected from the long list of 
recommended books those which it regarded as especially help- 
ful to candidates for Fellowships. The announcement, and the 


briefer list which it prepared, here follow : 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF EXAMINATIONS OF CANDIDATES FOR 
THE FELLOWSHIPS OF 1898-99 

1. Latin. One and one -half hours. ( Tuesday, May 17, at 3 pw) 

2. Greek. One and one-half hours. (Tuesday, May 17, at 4:30 pa) 

The examinations in these subjects are designed chiefly to test the can- 
didate’s acquaintance with the literary sources of investigation in classical 
history and archaeology, and his ability to read the classical authors for pur- 
poses of research. 
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3. The Elements of Latin Epigraphy. Zwo hours. (Thursday, May 19, 
at 9 am ) 

J.C. Egbert, Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions (New York, 
1896). 

SUPPLEMENTARY: H. Dessau, Jnscriptiones Latinae Selectae (Vol. I, 
Berlin, 1892; Vol. II is soon to be published), or G. Wilmanns, Exempla 
Inscriptionum Latinarum in usum praecipue academicum (2 vols., Berlin, 1873). 
G. M. Rushforth, Latin Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1893). 

(For candidates for the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology.) 

Northcote and Brownlow, Roma Sotterranea, Part III. 

SupPLEMENTARY: G. B. De Rossi, Inscripliones Christianae Urbis Romae 
septimo saeculo antiquiores (Rome, Vol. I, 1861; Vol. II, 1888). 

REFERENCE: F. X. Kraus, Die altchristlichen Inschriften der Rheinlinder 
(Freiburg i. Br., 1890). L. Le Blant, Inscriptions chrétiennes de la Gaule 
(Paris, 1856-65). EE. Hiibner, Inscriptiones Hispaniae Christianae (Berlin, 
1871), and Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianae (Berlin, 1876). F. Ritsch] and 
others, Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (15 vols., Berlin, 1862-). E. Hiibner, 
Exempla Scripturae Epigraphicae (Berlin, 1885). T. Mommsen, Res Gestae 
Divi Augusti, with facsimile of the Monumentum Ancyranum (2d ed., Berlin, 
1883). 


4. The Elements of Latin Palaeography. One hour. ( Wednesday, May 
18, at Dam. This subject is not required of candidates for the Fe llowship in 
Christian Archaeology.) 

E. M. Thompson, Handbook of Greek and Roman Palaeography, Chap- 
ters i-vii and xiii-xviii (New York, 1893), or C. Paoli, Lateinische Palaeo- 
graphie und Urkundenlehre, tr. by K. Lohmeyer (Innsbruck, 1889, 1895) ; 
with practice in W. Arndt, Schrifttafeln zur Erlernung der lateinischen 
Palaeographie (Berlin, 1897, 1888), or E. Chatelain, Paléographie des clas- 
siques latins (Paris, 1884-). 

SuPPLEMENTARY: Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Exempla codicum 
Latinorum litteris maiusculis scriptorum (Heidelberg, 1876, 1879). 

ReFrerence: T. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen (Berlin, 1882). W. Wat- 
tenbach, Das Schriftwese n im Mittelalter (3d ed.. Leipzig, 1896). W.M. 
Lindsay, An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation (London, 1896). 


5. The Physical and Political Geography of Ancient Italy. One half- 
hour. (Wednesday, May 18, at 5 p.m) 

H. Kiepert, Manual of Ancient Geography, Chapter ix (London, 1881), 
and Atlas Antiquus, Tabb. vii-ix. 

SuPPLEMENTARY: J. Jung, Geographie von Italien (in Iw. v. Miiller’s 
Handbuch, Vol. 111, pp. 467 ff.). H. Nissen, Italische Landeskunde (Vol. I, 
Berlin, 1883). 


6. Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome and its Neighborhood. 
Two hours. ( We dnesday, May 18, at 3 pw) 
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O. Richter, Topographie der Stadt Rom (in Iw. v. Miiller’s Handbuch, 
Vol. LI, pp. 725 ff.). R. Lanciani, The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient 
Rome (Boston, 1897). A. Mau, Fiihrer durch Pompeii (2d ed., Naples, 1896). 

SupPLEMENTARY: J. Hl. Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome (2 
vols., London, 1892). J. Dennie, Rome of To-Day and Yesterday; The 
Pagan City (3d ed., New York and London, 1896). R. Laneiani, Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, aud Pagan and Christian Rome 
(London and Boston, 1888, 1893). A. Schneider, Das Alte Rom (Leipzig, 
1896). Kiepert and Hiilsen, Formae Urbis Romae A ntiquae (Berlin, 1896). 
containing three excellent maps, with valuable topographical index. 

REFERENCE: O. Gilbert, Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt Rom im 
Alterthum (3 parts, Leipzig, 1883, 1885, 1890). H. Jordan, Topographie der 
Stadt Rom im Alterthum (Berlin, Vols. I, 1, 2; II, 1878, 1885; 1871). 
Overbeck-Mau, Pompeii in seinen Gebduden, ete. (4th ed., Leipzig, 1884). 
R. Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romae (Milan, 1893-). 


7. Introduction to Etruscan and Roman Archaeology. (Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Pottery, Coins.) Two hours. ( Wednesday, May 18, at 
lO am This subject is not re quire d of candidates for the Fe llowship in Christian 


Archaeology.) 


a. ETRUSCAN. J. Martha, L’ Art ctrusque (Paris, 1889). 

SupPLEMENTARY: G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (3d ed., 
London, 2 vols., 1883). J. Durm, Die Baukunst der Etrusker (in his Hand- 
huch der Architektur, IT, Darmstadt, 1885). 

REFERENCE: Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel (5 vols., Berlin, 1843-1893). 
Brunn and Korte, J rilievi delle urne Etrusche (Rome and Berlin, 2 vols. in 
3 pts., 1870-1896). 


b. ROMAN. J. Martha, L’ Archcologie etrusque et romaine, Chapter v to 
end (Paris, Quantin). Durm, Die Baukunst der Rimer (in his Handbuch 
der Architektur, Darmstadt, 1885). F. B. Tarbell, History of Greek Art 
(Meadville, Pa., 1896). L. M. Mitchell, History of Ancient Sculpture, last 
chapter (New York and London, 1883). H. v. Rohden, Malerei and Vasen- 
kunde, and R. Weil (Rémische) Miinzkunde (in Baumeister’s Denkméiler des 
klassischen Altertums, Vol. Il, pp. 851-880, 963-968; Vol. ITI, pp. 1931- 
2011). 

SuprpLEMENTARY: A. Choisy, L’Art de bdatir chez les Romains (Paris, 
1876). A. Furtwingler, Waste rpieces of Greek Sculpture (New York, 1895). 
A. Mau, Geschichte der decorativen Wandmalerei in Pompeii (Berlin, 1882). 

ReFerRENcE: H. v. Brunn, Denkmiéiler der ariechischen und riimischen 
Skulptur (Munich, 1588-1897). J. J. Bernoulli, Réiimische Tkonographie 
(Stuttgart, 2 vols. in 4 pts., 1882-1891). W. Helbig, Guide to the Public 
Collections of Classical Antiquities in Rome (Leipzig, 1896). Th. Mommsen, 
ii Histoire de la monnaie romaine, translated from the German by De Blacas 
and De Witte (Paris, 4 vols., 1875-1875). 
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5. Introduction to Christian Archaeology. (Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting.) Three hours. (Wednesday, May 18, at 9 au. This subject is 
required only of candidates for the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology.) 

F. B. Tarbell, History of Greek Art (Meadville, Pa., 1896). F. X. Kraus, 
Geschichte der christlichen Kunst (Freiburg im Br., Vol. I, 1896). J. 8. 
Northcote and W. R. Brownlow, Roma Sotterranea (2d ed., 2 vols., London, 
1579). 

SUPPLEMENTARY: Schultze, Archdologie der altchristlichen Kunst 
(Munich, 1895). Pératé, L’Archéologie chréetienne (Paris, 1892). Holt- 
zinger, Die altchristliche Architektur (Stuttgart, 1889). C. Bayet, L’Art 
byzantin (Paris, Quantin). 

REFERENCE: R. Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte cristiana nei primi otto secoli 
della Chiesa (Prato, 6 vols., 1873-1881). Dehio and Bezold, Die kirchliche 
Baukunst des Abendlands (Stuttgart, 1887-). 


9. Italian. One hour. (Thursday, May 19, at 11 a.) 

Candidates will be expected to show familiarity with the ordinary words 
and idioms of conversation, and ability to read simple Italian prose. 

C. H. Grandgent, Jtalian Grammar (3d ed., Boston, 1894) and Composition 
(Boston, 1894). B. L. Bowen, First /talian Readings (Boston, 1896). Fassano, 
Viaggio a Roma: Sprachfiihrer fiir Deutsche in Italien (Berlin, 4th ed., 1895). 
T. Millhouse, English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary (4th ed., 2 vols., 
London and New York). For additional reading the following works are 
recommended : Goldoni, // Burbero benefico or La Locandiera ; Farina, Fante 
di pieche, Il Signor Io, Amor bendato; De Amicis, La Vita militare, Spagna, 
Cuore; Pellico, Le mie Prigioni ; Barrili, Donna di picche, Una Notte bizzarra ; 
Verga, Novelle: and especially the archaeological papers published in Italian 
in the periodicals mentioned in the fuller list in the Appendix. 


In the spring of 1898, the Managing Committee of the American School 
in Rome will award three Fellowships in the School, — two of 8600 each, and 
the third (in Christian Archaeology) of 8500 — for the year 1898-99. These 
Fellowships are open to all Bachelors of Arts of Universities and Colleges in 
the United States of America, and to other American students of similar 
attainments. They will be awarded chiefly on the basis of competitive writ- 
ten examinations; but other evidence of ability and attainments on the part 
of candidates will be considered. 

Each candidate must announce in writing his intention to offer himself 
for examination. This announcement must be made to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Fellowships (Professor Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.), and must be in his hands not later than April 
1, 1898. The receipt of the application will be acknowledged, and the can- 
didate will receive a blank to be filled out at his convenience, and handed in 
at the time of the examination, in which he will give information in regard 
to his studies and attainments. A copy of this blank may also be obtained 
at any time by application to the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships. 
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The examinations will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, and on Thurs- 
day morning, May 17, 18, and 19, 1898, at the American School in Rome, at 
the American School at Athens, at any of the Universities and Colleges in 
America represented on the Managing Committee of the School interested, 
and at such other places as may be later designated. 

The award of the Fellowships will be made, and notice thereof sent to 
all candidates, as soon as practicable after the examinations are held. 

The subjects covered by the examinations with the precise time assigned 
to each are given above. 

In the lists of books appended to Nos. 3-9, those in the first paragraph will 
serve to indicate the extent of the requirement in each case : those designated 
as supplementary are recommended for further study and reference, as oppor- 
tunity may allow. 

Correspondence on the subject of the Fellowships of the School in Rome 
should be addressed to Professor Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


At the meeting of the Managing Committee already referred 
to (namely, on May 8, 1897), the Chairman, the Secretary, and 
the Treasurer were reélected, Mr. Richard Norton, of Bryn 
Mawr College, was appointed to be Professor of Archaeology 
in the School during the year 1897-98, and Professor Tracy 
Peck, of Yale University, was invited to be the Director of 
the School in 1898-99. Professor Allan Marquand, of Prince- 
ton University, was appointed to represent the School upon 
the Editorial Board of the Journal of the Institute. It was 
also enacted that the Editor-in-Chief of this Board should 
be a member, ex officiv, of the Managing Committee of the 
School in Rome. 

Though no formal action was taken at the meeting, the 
thanks of the Committee should be here expressed to the 
out-going President of the Institute, President Seth Low, of 
Columbia University (who resigned before the last session of 
the Council), for his friendly and appreciative attitude toward 
the School in Rome in the deliberations of the Institute, and 
for his own substantial contributions. 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, and 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, Mass., have resigned 
from the Managing Committee on account of the pressure of 


other engagements, and in their places Professor J. C. Egbert, 
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Jr., of Columbia University, and Mr. Samuel 5S. Green, of 
Worcester, Mass., have been elected. The Committee has been 
further strengthened by the addition of the following members: 
Professor Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University; Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, of Chicago; Mr. Henry P. Emerson, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Ct.; and Professor Arthur T. Walker, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

The Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute, Professor 
John Henry Wright, of Harvard University, becomes a member, 
ex officio, and the President of the Institute, Professor John 
Williams White, of Harvard University, passes to ex officio 
membership from elective membership. 

Against this record of activity is to be set a record of heavy 
loss. Young as the School is, it has already to deplore the 
death of two members of its Managing Committee, and of two 
of its most generous givers. Although, at the time of its incep- 
tion, Professor George M. Lane was already under the shadow of 
declining health, his counsels with regard to the conduct of the 
School were asked with the certainty that they would be freely 
given, and to his interest is also due a good part of the contri- 
bution of New England to the fund. Mr. W. W. Story’s help- 
fulness to the School, through his sympathy with its purposes, 
and his knowledge of the conditions of Roman official and 
social life, would have been invaluable to it, if death had spared 
him to see it actually planted upon Roman soil. The contri- 
butions of Mr. Martin Brimmer of Boston, and of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Stickney of Chicago, formed a very appreciable part 
of the sum raised for the School in the hurried four months in 
which its fate was first at stake; and the generous sympathy 
and prompt help accorded by the latter, upon the representa- 
tions of an equally generous woman who would not desire here 
to be named, put the Chairman, at a time when success had 
seemed more than doubtful, under a deep obligation which he 
may now be permitted to express. The name of Professor 


George M. Richardson, of the University of California, who 
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died this year in Athens, all too young, should be added to the 
list of losses though he held no direct relation to the School ; 
for the contribution of San Francisco is mainly due to the zeal 
and patience with which he made the cause of the School 
known to the people of that city. 

It is, perhaps, not too early to ask whether the institution 
which these generous and devoted friends have helped to 
found has proved to be worthy of the hopes with which it 
was projected. 

The promise of such an institution is to be seen largely in 
the character and previous training of the students whom it 
attracts, in the interests it arouses and the capacities which it 
develops in these students, and in its helpful influence upon 
their subsequent careers. The students of the School in Rome 
have, as a class, been men of distinct ability. All of them had 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts before becoming mem- 
bers. A notable number of them had doné some graduate 
work in American or German Universities after taking that 
degree. Of the twenty who have been enrolled in these first 
two years, thirteen had had one or more years of study after 
evraduation, the institutions whose advanced work had thus 
contributed to their preparation being the Universities of 
Berlin, Bonn, Chieago, De Pauw, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Michigan, Princeton, Toronto, Vanderbilt, and Yale, and 
Princeton and Union Theological Seminaries. Three of the 
twenty had already received the Degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. Four had previously held positions as teachers in Ameri- 
can colleges or universities, these institutions being Millsaps 
College, Olivet College, the University of Toronto, and the 
University of Missouri. Nine had won Fellowships or Scholar- 
ships in American Universities, and held them while members 
of the School, the institutions thus represented being Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Northwestern. Such 
has been the character of the students. As to the interest 
which the work of the School has aroused in them, the papers 


which are soon to be published in the official organ of the 
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Institute, the American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, 
will, I believe, give ample proof.! As regards the third evidence 
of usefulness, the helpful influence of the School upon the after 
careers of its students, the promise is already striking. Of the 
students of the first year, Mr. Tamblyn was appointed to a 
Fellowship in Columbia University; Professor Dixon and 
Messrs. Hellems and Shipley were reappointed to Fellowships 
in the University of Chicago, and Mr. Walter Dennison was 
reélected Fellow of the School; Dr. Burton was appointed to 
aun Instructorship in Latin in Dartmouth College, to fill the 
vacancy for a part of the year made by the absence of Pro- 
fessor Moore. Professor Swearingen returned to the professor- 
ship of Latin in Millsaps College. Of the second-year students, 
Mr. Hoeing was elected Fellow of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Olcott Fellow of the School. Before the close of 
the academie year 1896-97, Mr. W. K. Denison and Mr. 
Shipley, of the first-year students, received appointments to 
college positions, the former to an Assistant Professorship of 
Latin in Tufts College, the latter to an Assistantship in 
Latin in the University of Chicago; Mr. William Dennison, 
a member of the School in both years, was appointed to an 
Instructorship in Latin in the University of Michigan; and Mr. 
Laing, a member in the second year, was appointed to a 

! It is worth mentioning, in this connection, that one of the members of the 
first year, Mr. Shipley, whose interest in palaeography had led him to take up 
work upon the Vatican manuscript Reginensis 762 of Livy, went to Paris in the 
summer to study its original, and was then, in consequence of fresh questions 
which arose in the progress of his work, led back to the Roman manuscript, 
to which he devoted the first three months of the second year; and that 
Professor Dixon, after returning to this country, went back to Europe to make 
good the lack of complete collations of certain of the most important secondary 
manuscripts of Catullus in the libraries of Paris, Rome, Florence, Berlin, and 
Hamburg, and had finished his work upon the manuscripts known as C, P, V, A, 
La?, and Riccard. 606, before he was summoned home by illness in his family. 
I may add that, inasmuch as full new collations had been made, in the summer of 
1896, of A in Milan and B in Bologna, the former by Mr. Shipley and the latter 
by Professor Dixon, the collations of D, H, and L alone remained to be arranged 
for, to complete the material necessary for a final settlement of the question of 


the origin of the secondary manuscripts of Catullus (see the first Report of the 


School. p. oi) 
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Readership in Latin in Bryn Mawr College. The service 
which the School in Athens has rendered in preparing young 
men of promise for positions as teachers in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning is thus evidently to be repeated in the 
ease of the School in Rome ; and the importance of this influ- 
ence upon the education of the country is obviously great. 
Not less important, even if at first less obvious, is the service 
which the School is destined to render in the opportunities 
which it gives to students of Art, like Mr. Branson, and stu- 
dents of early Christian Art and Institutions, like the Rev. 
Walter Lowrie, now curate of St. James Parish Church, 
Philadelphia. 

It may accordingly be said that the School has amply justi- 
tied its existence. Is it to continue to exist? And, if so, is it 
to flourish, or is it to languish? The first question, and pos- 
sibly the second, will be answered in the year now opening. 
When the School was established, upon subscriptions pledged 
for three years, a reserve of two thousand dollars was set 
aside against contingencies. ‘The financial management has 
been careful. The cost of the first-year work at Beneventum, 
while large, was finally covered by special contributions from 
friends of the enterprise. For the regular expenses of the 
same year, a saving of sixteen hundred and sixty-six dollars 
was made from the amount appropriated by the Committee ; 
while, in the second year, a similar saving of eight hundred 
and eighty has been effected. Yet so considerable has been 
the shrinkage in the subscriptions,— mainly because of the 
tinancial distress which overtook the country in 1896,— that, 
but for the reserve fund mentioned, the School would have 
been left with insufficient means for the third of its initial 
three years, the present year of 1897-98. As it is, all plans 
that had been made can be carried out to the full, and all 
obligations met. But the future at the end of the year,—a 
future now immediately confronting us,— remains in doubt. 
The School was established upon a temporary basis through 


funds contributed by men and women scattered over many 
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parts of the country. The School at Athens has been able to 
depend in part upon annual contributions from a number of 
colleges and universities. It seemed unwise to jeopardize the 
existence of that School, or even to run the risk of impairing 
its vigor, by attempting to draw upon the same sources for 
the School in Rome. Government support, such as provides a 
generous maintenance for the German, Austrian, and French 
Schools of a similar kind in Rome, is of course out of the ques- 
tion. It is, then, not to the colleges or the Government, but 
to the men and women of cultivated tastes in our country, and 
to Americans resident in Europe, that the School in Rome must 
owe its future success or failure. No nobler enterprise could 
possibly offer its appeal, nor any with which one could, with 
greater certainty of service through unnumbered years, associate 
his name,—or, in memoriam, the name of some other,— whether 
as endower of the School, or as giver of a building, or of funds 
for Fellowships or books. To equip the School with an endow- 
ment which would enable it to provide for instruction and 
investigation on as generous a scale as the German Institute, 
would require (if we look forward to a time when the rate of 
interest will be four per cent.) the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars ; but the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars would enable it at once to have a permanent Director 
and a permanent home. <A suitable home alone might probably 
be secured and furnished for the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and would do much to bring stability to the enterprise 
and fresh hope to those who are giving freely of what they 
have to bestow, namely, time and labor, in its service. The 
sum of twelve thousand dollars, drawing interest at the rate 
of five per cent., or fifteen thousand at four per cent., would 
provide for one of the two Fellowships in Archaeology which 
should be maintained in addition to the Fellowship granted by 
the Archaeological Institute, and the sum of ten thousand 
dollars would provide for the absolutely necessary yearly addi- 
tion to the Library. Our country is noted throughout the 


world for the liberality with which its private citizens have 
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endowed, and continue still to endow, institutions of learning. 
It is to be hoped that this same liberality will soon establish, 
upon permanent and strong foundations, the new institution in 
Rome, which offers opportunities for advanced work of the high- 


est interest and importance, — opportunities long since open to 


the young of other nations, but until now practically closed to 


the young men and young women of America. 


WM. GARDNER HALE, Chairman. 
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To the Managiny Committee of the American School of Classical 

Studies in Rome: 

GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit my report as 
Director of the School in Rome during the year 1896-97. 

Wishing to have the advantage of a summer in Italy prior to 
the opening of the School, I left America on the 30th of May, 
and arrived in Naples on the 11th of June. I spent some time 
in Naples, Pompeii, Capri, and Castellammare, and went to 
Rome for about a week in the latter part of June. Here I 
enjoyed the hospitality of my predecessor in office, Professor 
Hale. I became acquainted with several of the students and 
was enabled to see something of the practical working of the 
School, although of course the regular lectures had been con- 
cluded. I saw many evidences, however, of the great inter- 
est which the members of the School were taking, both in 
inscriptions and in palaeography. From the experience of 
Professors Hale and Frothingham, I learned much that was 
of practical value to me in the subsequent year. The steps 
which led to our renting the Villa Cheremeteff, Via Gaeta 2, 
formerly leased by Mr. Waldo Story, have been narrated else- 
where. I am happy to be able to state that, after the experience 
of the year, I see no reason to regret our choice of quarters 
for the School. The library is light and airy and very cheerful, 
and there has been no difficulty in heating it. The students 
have found it much more comfortable for purposes of study 
than their own rooms in lodging-houses, so that it has been 
frequented not only during the day, but in the evenings, the 
hour of closing being 10 p.m. Besides the library, which is in 
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two connecting rooms, there is on the same floor a study for 
the Professor of Archaeology, and two other rooms which have 
been used by the students, one as a cloak-room, and one for 
work upon inscriptions. In the two upper floors there are 
ample living-rooms for the Director and his family. The 
drawing-room, being large, and tastefully furnished by Mr. 
Story, has, with the adjoining tea-room and _ well-lighted 
“galleria,” proved to be very well adapted for social occasions. 
The * galleria” itself easily accommodates forty or fifty persons, 
and was used several times during the winter for lectures on 
subjects connected with the history of art. 

Having spent the greater part of the summer in the Tuscan 
Apennines, I took possession of the house on the first of Octo- 
ber, and devoted the next two weeks to putting the library in 
order and making other necessary preparations for the year’s 
work. Although the students had not all arrived, I gave my 
opening lecture on October 15, and from that time on lectured 
three times a week on palaeography until the middle of Decem- 
ber. Nearly all of the students were in Rome for the first time, 
and their knowledge of the topography of the city had been 
derived entirely from books. It was accordingly arranged that 
Mr. Walter Dennison, whose fellowship had been renewed, 
should perform a service similar to that rendered by him to the 
School the year before, by taking the students on topographi- 
eal expeditions to important sites, familiarizing them with 
the general subject, and so rendering them better prepared to 
benetit from the systematic course of Professor Hiilsen, of the 
German Archaeological Institute. Although the number of 
students taking his course this year was unusually large, Pro- 
fessor Hiilsen kindly permitted our students to participate in 
it. Unfortunately he was called to Berlin by a family afflic- 
tion just at the time when he would have begun his lectures, 
and so was compelled to postpone the opening of his course and 
to condense it into a shorter period, namely, from the 30th of 
November until the beginning of January. Some of the lec- 


tures were given upon the sites discussed, and some in the 
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rooms of the German Institute. Nearly if not quite all of our 
students had sufficient knowledge of spoken German to follow 
the lectures intelligently from the start, and their interest in- 
creased with the progress of the course, leading them to do 
much supplementary reading, and to take a more critical atti- 
tude toward some of the leading handbooks on the subject. 

Lectures from so accomplished a master could not fail to be 

most profitable and stimulating. Two books recently issued 

were of great assistance, namely, the Formae Urbis Romae Anti- 
quae, by Kiepert and Hiilsen, and A. Schneider’s Das alte Rom, 
with its twelve transparent plans of the city at different epochs. 

Professor Marquand was unfortunately prevented by the 
necessity of attending the Princeton sesqui-centennial celebra- 
tion from being present at the opening of the School year, but 
he arrived in Rome on the 5th of November. From the first 
our relations were most cordial and pleasant, and I was greatly 
strengthened by his counsel and support. Shortly after his 
arrival he began lecturing twice a week on Etruscan, Roman, 
and early Christian art, and this course was continued, with the 
exception of the Christmas recess, until the end of March. 

The students consequently had, as will appear, for most of the 

time up to the beginning of April, five lectures a week within 

the School, an amount which, in my opinion, it would be well 
not to exceed in the future. Should students, indeed, come 
better prepared in their fundamental subjects, it might be well 
for both professors and students to give less time to lectures 
and more to individual research. Of the students this year, 
but three had made any previous study of palaeography. 

The regular attendants upon all the lectures of the School 
were: 

Walter Dennison, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1895) ; Fellow of the School 
(1895-96 and 1896-97). 

Gordon J. Laing, A.B. (University of Toronto, 1891); Ph.D. (Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1896); Fellow of Johns Hopkins (1895-96); Fellow 
of the School. 

Albert F. Earnshaw, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892); Graduate of Union 

Theological Seminary, New York (1896): Fellow of the School. 
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John M. Burnam, A.B. (Yale University, 1584); Ph.D. (ibid., 1886); Assist- 
ant Professor of Latin in the University of Missouri. 

Charles Hoeing, A.B. (State University of Kentucky, 1890); Graduate stu- 
dent of Johns Hopkins ( 1893-96 ) ; Fellow of Johns Hopkins ( 1896-07 ). 
with permission to reside in Rome. 

George N. Olcott, A.B. (Columbia University, 1895); Travelling Fellow of 
Columbia University (1896-97). 

Jesse S. Johnson, A.B. (De Pauw University, 1892); Instructor at De Pauw 
University (1895-96). 

Edmund D. Scott, A.B. (Yale University, 18589). 

Karl E. Weston, A.B. (Williams College, i896). 

Mr. Shipley, Fellow of Chicago University, who had been a 
member of the School in the previous year, continued in resi- 
dence until December, but as he was engaged in work upon 
manuscripts in the Vatican he took little part in the regular 
exercises of the School. He was, however, very helpful in 
completing the catalogue of the library, and in giving the 
benetit of his longer experience in Rome to the new students. 
Toward the end of the year Professor Dixon of Chicago came 
to work on Catullus manuscripts, and also made use of the 
School library. 

Of the students named above, Mr. Oleott and Mr. Scott 
were unavoidably prevented from being present at the opening 
of the School year, but they arrived soon after, having pre- 
viously informed me of their intention to become members of 
the School. Mr. Weston was obliged to accompany his sister 
to Paris early in April, and Mr. Scott and Mr. Johnson were 
compelled for urgent reasons to return to America in June, 
thus failing to complete the required term of ten months. Mr. 
Olcott, one of the ablest of our students, had the misfortune to 
contract an illness which necessitated an absence of two months. 
I am happy to be able to say that he completely recovered, 
and that, as is stated in the Chairman’s report, he has been ap- 
pointed Fellow for the coming year. <A glance at the above 
list will show that, with one exception, our students were 
graduates of several years’ standing. In most cases their pre- 
vious training had been good, and they had attained a certain 


maturity of judgment which does not always come with years. 
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I desire to express here my gratification at the fidelity and 
earnestness which they displayed in their work, and for the 
entire harmony which characterized their relations to the School. 
sesides the above-named, Miss Talcott, formerly connected 
with Smith College, Northampton, Mass., and Miss Butler, 
of Yonkers, New York, were received as special students, 
taking only the lectures on art by Professor Marquand. 

To proceed with my own work. As soon as the students 
had received a good introduction to the study of palaeography, 
and had had considerable practice in reading the various hand- 
writings of different periods, I set them to work upon manu- 
scripts in the Vatican, in December. They were thus enabled 
to begin practical work of this sort at a somewhat earlier date 
than the students of the previous year, as the course under Pro- 
fessor Melampo in 1895-96 did not begin until December 3. 
Several of them developed considerable interest in the subject, 
and when other duties permitted were assiduous in their 
attendance upon the Vatican Library nearly up to the time of 
its closing. To the results of this work I shall allude later. 

In January, I began a course of lectures on epigraphy, three 
times a week, and this course was continued into April. The 
students made use of the manuals of Cagnat and Egbert, and, 
in connection with the lectures, to the students was assigned a 
certain amount of practical work upon inscriptions in the vari- 
ous museums and galleries, each taking an important inscrip- 
tion or group of inscriptions to be discussed in the presence of 
the monuments themselves. One student took up the earliest 
inscriptions in the Museo delle Terme, another the Columna 
Rostrata, another all the Scipio inscriptions in the Vatican, 
another the inscriptions of the Ludi Saeculares, another the 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium, another all the Mithras’ monuments 
and inscriptions in the Vatican, another important Christian 
inscriptions. Mr. Oleott, who had made extensive prepara- 
tions for a paper on inscriptions in the Columbaria, was pre- 
vented from completing it by his illness. Mr. Burnam, also, 


on account of trouble with his eyes, had to abandon a paper on 
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the terminal cippi of the Tiber in the Museo delle Terme, one 
of which had been recently discovered. 1 mention these sub- 
jects in some detail to show the variety of the work under- 
taken. Other classes of inscriptions not included in the above 
were of course treated in the regular lectures. The students 
were encouraged to make squeezes of important inscriptions 
illustrating various styles of writing, which they could take 
back to America for use in class work. As it is rarely pos- 
sible to bring to this country the inscriptions themselves, 
I believe that the general interest in the subject would be 
greatly quickened if larger use were made of squeezes and 
rubbings. The School already possesses a number of short 
inscriptions, and I began a collection of squeezes to become the 
property of the School, which I hope will be added to from 
year to year, and be of increasing value to future Directors, 
although, of course, squeezes are not so much needed in Rome as 
in this country. For Oscan inscriptions the case is different, 
and as I hope in future years more attention may be paid to 
dialectal inscriptions than has as yet been possible, I am glad 
to be able to state that Mr. Walter Dennison has generously 
provided the School with a large number of squeezes of Oscan 
inscriptions made by him in Naples and the vicinity. Of the 
great fascination which attaches to the study of inscriptions on 
the spot, I need add nothing to what has been said in the 
report of my predecessor. I am contident that the interest 
aroused in the students of the School in Rome, from year to 
year, will lead to greater attention being paid in our colleges to 
Latin epigraphy, a subject hitherto sadly neglected. Still more 
neglected has been the science of numismatics, for the study 
of which, as well as for the collecting of coins, the opportuni- 
ties in Rome are unrivalled. Moreover, it is easier to trans- 
port coins to this country than inscriptions, so that the School 
may justly be expected to do missionary work in this field, the 
importance of which was clearly recognized by the first Diree- 
tor. By an arrangement similar to that of last year, Professor 


Stevenson, Curator of Coins at the Vatican, was engaged to 
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give a course of lectures in the Vatican twice a week, but 
unhappily, by reason of a severe illness, he was obliged to 
discontinue the course after the fifth lecture, and by the time 
that he recovered our men had gone to Pompeii and it was 
too late to resume the course. Professor Stevenson is a most 
earnest and stimulating lecturer, and it would be difficult to 
express the disappointment felt by our students over the neces- 
sary discontinuance of a course in which they all took the 
greatest interest. In future I should recommend that the 
course begin earlier. This year it began January 15, a time 
when the Vatican, for persons sensitive to cold, is not comfort- 
able. 

No one who goes to Rome neglects to visit the Catacombs, 
but most people see them in a very cursory and unsatisfactory 
manner, with little or no intelligent guidance, and, being hur- 
ried through by the light of dim tapers, have no opportunity 
for real study. The School therefore enjoys a great privilege 
in being able to explore in a more leisurely way the important 
Catacombs under the learned direction of Professor Marucchi, 
a scholar of great versatility and a recognized authority in 
Christian Archaeology. The lectures this year were given in 
March and April, and the Catacombs visited were those of 
Saints Callixtus, Domitilla, Priscilla, Agnese, and the Cimitero 
Ostriano. In all but one of these expeditions I myself took 
part, and can testify to the unflagging interest of the students, 
as Professor Marucchi, in perambulating talks lasting two or 
three hours, explained the various symbols of Christian art, 
calling attention to important inscriptions, and pointing out 
the distinguishing features of each Catacomb. 

Owing to the war in Greece, and the consequent suspension 
of Dr. Dérpfeld’s usual excursions, none of our students went 
to Greece this year. The lectures of our School had been 
planned to end the 1st of April in order to permit of their 
going. To many of the students it was a severe disappoint- 
ment not to be able to enjoy the privileges extended by the 


sister school at Athens, and not to have the inspiration of Dr. 
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Dérpfeld’s guidance through the historic sites of Greece. 
Wishing to provide some substitute for this anticipated course, 
I decided, on consultation with Professor Marquand, to engage 
Professor Loewy, of the University of Rome, to give a course 
of lectures on the development of Greek sculpture as illustrated 
by important statues in the various museums, and by the casts 
belonging to the museum of the University. This course was 
given in April, and the expense of it was generously defrayed 
by my friend Mrs. Bertram Webb, of Salem, Massachusetts. 
Twelve lectures were given, each lasting more than two hours, 
and so far as could be done in so short a time, the ground was 
well covered, and an excellent impression conveyed of the prod- 
ucts of different schools and periods. More than one student 
has expressed to me his personal satisfaction in this course, and 
the thanks of the School are due to Professor Loewy for his 
willingness to undertake it at such short notice, and to devote 
to it even more time than was expected. 

Soon after the completion of this course the students all 
went to Pompeii, and for ten days listened to the lectures given 
by Professor Mau both at Pompeii and in Naples, a course in 
all essential particulars like that given in the previous year 
and described by Professor Hale. As our students, however, 
had not been to Greece, the variety afforded by this excursion 
away from Rome was probably enjoyed by them even more, 
and the fascination exerted by Pompeii will never be forgotten. 
Professor Mau is about to publish a new work in English on 
Pompeii, and the circle of his American readers will doubtless 
be greatly increased. The man, however, is always greater 
than his book, and I hope that future students of the School 
may be privileged to hear his lectures on the spot, in the tem- 
ples and houses to whose elucidation he has contributed so 
much. 

At the conclusion of this course some of our students pro- 
ceeded farther south to Sorrento, Amalfi, and Paestum, and after 
visiting the various towns in the immediate vicinity of Naples, 


returned to Rome. Some of them also stopped at Capua and 
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Monte Cassino, where one of them did some work on manu- 
scripts. 

So much for the stated courses of instruction given under 
the auspices of the School during the year. Professor Mar- 
quand, in his report, gives further details as to his own course 
and his visits to various museums with the students. I may 
perhaps add here that Professor Lanciani, who from the begin- 
ning has been most friendiy to the School, kindly offered to 
show the treasures of the Magazzino Archeologico to our stu- 
dents, and lectured upon them for more than an hour. He and 
Professor Marquand took the students on an excursion to Monte 
Cavo. Professor Marquand took them to Veii, and Professor 
Helbig to Corneto, in which last expedition I was glad to take 
part, Professor Marquand being prevented from going by ill- 
ness. We had expected not only to see the famous old tombs 
with their paintings, which have been known for years, but to be 
present at the opening of a new one, which might or might not 
contain important remains. Unhappily, the weather had been 
so bad for several days before, that the workmen were unable 
to make the necessary preparations. On the day of our visit 
it rained but slightly, and we were able to see, under the skil- 
ful guidance of Professor Helbig, as much of the museum and 
the tombs as can well be seen in one day. Several other trips 
which had been planned for the students had to be abandoned 
on account of the exceptionally rainy weather. They took on 
their own account the usual excursions about Rome to places 
like Tivoli, Tusculum, Ostia, Antemnae, Fidenae, ete., and in 
the Easter vacation an expedition was made to more remote 
sites in Latium and Etruria. 

The privileges of the Vatican Library were freely accorded 
to our students, and Father Ehrle, the Prefect of the Library, 
showed the greatest kindness in offering them every facility. 
On the 21st of May he conducted them through the various 
rooms of the library, devoting at least three hours to showing 
them illuminated missals, famous manuscripts, early printed 


editions, and many relics of antiquity and the middle ages not 
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ordinarily seen by the casual visitor. Work was also done by 
some students on manuscripts in the Sacristy of Saint Peter's, 
and in the Victor Emmanuel and Barberini libraries. Through 
the kindness of Monsignor della Volpe, Maggiordomo of the 
Vatican, permesst for visiting the Vatican and Lateran mu- 
seums was granted for five months, an extension of two months 
over the time granted last year. The Ministry of Public In- 
struction also granted free admission for a year to all the gov- 
ernment museums and collections in Rome and throughout 
Italy. These privileges were of great advantage to our stu- 
dents, saving them much expense and making them free to 
visit museums even when they had only a short time to spare. 
They ought all the more to be appreciated as a token of good 
will, as the granting of permessi of late has been much re- 
stricted on account of the numerous applications. 

The Directors of the German Archaeological Institute, of the 
Austrian and Prussian Historical Institutes, and of the French 
Academy and School all showed themselves most friendly to the 
School and its officers. The free use granted of the valuable 
library of the German Institute was of inestimable value to 
our students. The British and American Archaeological Soci- 
ety, unsolicited, kindly granted us the free use of their collec- 
tion of books, which supplements in some important ways our 
own library. Mr. W. Lambe, the Honorable Secretary, also 
sent our students free tickets to many of the lectures given 
under the auspices of the society (which to non-members cost 
tive lire apiece). Some of these, as, e.g., those of Professor 
Lanciani and Miss Sellers and Dr. Charles, were greatly en- 
joyed by those attending. Professor Marquand and I were 
regularly invited to attend the lectures given under the auspices 
of the Archaeological Commission in the Magazzino Arche- 
ologico, to the monthly sessions of the German Archaeological 
Institute, and of the Pontifical Academy of Archaeology. 
By the latter society I was honored with an invitation to rep- 
resent the School at a banquet given in celebration of Rome’s 


birthday. This banquet was held on Sunday, April 24, and 
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I was happy to respond for the School. A few days before, 
April 21, 1 had been present at another birthday banquet, 
given by the Accademia di S. Luca, a society composed largely 
of sculptors, painters, and architects. On the occasion ef com- 
memorations in the midst of such men, one is profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that Rome is the Eternal City. 

The accessions to our own library during the year were con- 
siderable, amounting in all to over 350 volumes, not count- 
ing current periodicals. Among the important series added, 
were the Notizie degli Scavi, from the beginning, a full set of 
the Annali, Bulletini, and Monumenti inediti of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute from 1829 to 1885, a complete set of the Archiv 
tiir Lateinische Lexikographie and the sixteen volumes of the 
Museo Borbonico. We have also to thank Maemillan & Co. for 
presenting 40 selected volumes of their own publications, the 
University Press of Cambridge, likewise, for presenting 32 vol- 
umes, and the Clarendon Press of Oxford for presenting nearly 
20 volumes. These generous gifts, which I acknowledged imme- 
diately on behalf of the School, include many valuable works, 
and are the result of a correspondence initiated by Professor 
Hale in the previous year. 

In Rome contributions for the purchase of books were made 
by Professor Marquand, Mrs. C. J. Wilmarth, of Chicago, Miss 
Griggs, of Boston, and Miss Butler, of Yonkers. ‘To these is 
due in part the possibility of purchasing some of the above- 
named series. Several authors in this country and in Rome 
sent the School copies of their own works for which due ac- 
knowledgment was made. I may add here that Professor 
Marquand presented the School with some valuable specimens 
of marbles and a considerable number of photographs illustrat- 
ing Christian art. Dr. Edmonston Charles, a local archaeolo- 
gist and warm friend of the School, presented it with an 
interesting and valuable collection of photographs, taken from 
prints and engravings of Rome as it was in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The School was visited during the year by a great number of 
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Americans as well as by people of other nationalities. We 
were especially happy to entertain a number of Latin and 
Greek professors, who would naturally take a special interest 
in our work, and some of whom were glad to make use of our 
library for a longer or shorter period. 

Among these visitors | may mention Professors Goodwin and 
Greenough, of Harvard; Dr. Guy Thompson! and Mr. H. F. 
Roberts, of Yale; Professor Moore, of Dartmouth; Professor 
Sihler, of the University of the City of New York; Professor 
Howard, of Colgate; Professor C. F. Ross, of Allegheny; Pro- 
fessor Rolfe, of Michigan; Professors Hendrickson, Matthews, 
and Moore, of the University of Chicago; Professor Blair, of 
Hampden-Sidney ; Professor Baden, of Central University, Ken- 
tucky ; Professor Pease, of Stanford ; and Mr. L. J. Richardson, 
of the University of California. Professor Robinson Ellis, Mr. 
W. M. Lindsay, and Mr. A. C. Clarke, of Oxford; Professor 
Waldstein, of Cambridge and of the American School at Athens, 
and Professor Sonnenschein, of Birmingham, also visited the 
School, as well as President Dwight, of Yale, and President 
Raymond, of Wesleyan (Middletown). It was our good fort- 
une also, late in the session, to entertain our treasurer, Mr. 
C. C. Cuyler, who, it is to be hoped, discerned for himself 
some evidences of the School’s prosperity. 

1 desire to mention in particular two public meetings of the 
School partaking in part of a social character. At the first, 
held in November, we were honored with the presence of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Goodwin, and Professor Goodwin gave the 
students and the assembled company an interesting account of 
the excavations in Troy. Mr. Shipley read a paper giving 
further results of his examination of Livy manuscripts (see 
the First Report of the School, p. 27), and Mr. Dennison also 
read a paper based upon his investigations in the previous year, 
on the division of syllables in inscriptions. At a meeting held 
April 2, at which six of the professors named in the above list 


were present, Professor Rolfe, of Ann Arbor, gave us a clear 


! Since deceased. 
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and interesting explanation of the modus operandi of the The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae as carried on in Munich. Professor 
Marquand discussed the fragment of the capital of a column 
recently discovered on the Capitoline. Brief papers were read 
by several members of the School, as follows: by Mr. Johnson 
on quotations from Terence, found in Vatican manuscript col- 
lections of Sententiae, and on the evidence for the copying of 
the Basilicanus (B) of Terence from the Vaticanus (C); by 
Mr. Hoeing on three manuscripts of Donatus in the Vatican ; 
by Mr. Weston on the picture manuscripts of Terence, illus- 
trated by copies in color made by himself, of the figures in the 
well-known Vaticanus (C) and also in an inferior manuscript 
of Terence not previously noticed; by Mr. Dennison on some 
corrections in the reading of several Oscan inscriptions, illus- 
trated by squeezes of the same; by Mr. Burnam on several 
manuscripts containing glosses to Prudentius and scholia to 
Statius; and by Mr. Laing on the Vatican manuscripts of the 
Fasti of Ovid, of which he had made a collation preparatory 
to a new edition. 

I read a paper on a manuscript in the Vatican containing 
among other things the Exrpositio Sermonum of Fulgentius, 
the title of which, not being given, is not noted in the Vatican 
catalogue, and indicated the results of an examination of the 
Victorianus (D) of Terence in Florence and the Decurtatus 
(G) in the Vatican. 

These papers were all of necessity short, and only intended 
to show in a general way the work of this sort accomplished 
by the School. Some of the investigations indicated have been 
carried still farther in the Vatican and other libraries, and will, 
I trust, furnish material for publications by the School. 

For example, Mr. Hoeing started out with the intention of 
doing for the Andria what Sabbadini had recently done for the 
Eunuchus, namely, establishing a revised text based upon a new 
collation of the best manuscripts. He collated the manuscripts 
in the Vatican including one very difficult manuscript of the 


thirteenth century, and then went to Paris and Oxford to get 
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more material. Before he completed his work, however, a new 
edition of Donatus by Wessner was announced by Teubner 
which, when published, may prove to have anticipated some 
of his results. He has, however, made a careful collation of 
the Dunelmensis of Terence now at Oxford in the Bodleian, a 
manuscript known and prized by Bentley and Leng, but which 
for a long time mysteriously disappeared. The circumstances 
of its re-discovery are mentioned by me in the American Jour- 
nal of Philology, Vol. U1, p. 69. 

Mr. Weston, since leaving Rome, has carefully copied the 
pictures above the scenes in the Phormio contained in the Am- 
brosianus (F), the Parisinus (P), and the Dunelmensis. He 
has also made some comparison with the pictures in a Leyden 
manuscript of Terence, so that altogether he has examined six 
manuscripts of Terence with pictures. I hope these may form 
the subject of a School publication, although the illustrations 
cannot all be given without incurring too great expense. 

Mr. Johnson, being obliged to leave Rome some time before 
the closing of the Vatican, was unable to complete his compari- 
son of B and C of Terence, especially as he was at first per- 
mitted to work for but a short time each day in the Sacristy, 
and could finish two plays only. I accordingly made a colla- 
tion myself of the whole of the Basilicanus, and compared its 
readings with C, revealing the fact that B occasionally has 
retained a reading which has subsequently been altered in C, 
so that even if B be only a copy of C, it nevertheless has a cer- 
tain value in such cases where the original reading has been 
obscured by a later correction. Umpfenbach’s statements in 
regard to these two manuscripts in his critical edition are not 
always to be trusted. 

Mr. Dennison’s corrections of reading of Oscan inscriptions 
were subsequently confirmed by the readings given in the second 
volume of von Planta’s Grammatik der Oskisch-Umbrischen 
Dialekte, and by Conway in his Italie Dialects. Conway in 
fact refers to him in the addenda to his second volume, pp. 


680 and 682. In the publications of most of his corrections, 
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Mr. Dennison was forestalled, a thing which is very likely te 
happen when several earnest scholars are working over the 
same ground. Mr. Dennison, however, has ready for publi- 
cation a paper showing the use made by Suetonius in his his- 
tory of monumental inscriptions. He hopes also to publish 
copies of some sixty-seven inscriptions, hitherto unedited, found 
in the neighborhood of Puteoli, Baiae, Misenum, and Cumae. 
Most of these are sepulchral, but three are dedicatory, four are 
on lead pipes, and four are brick stamps. Several of the sepul- 
chral inscriptions are from eight to twelve lines in length and 
illustrate the use of 7-longa, apices, and tall letters. Two in- 
scriptions are painted upon ash-urns, and one of them is dated 
by the name of the consul. A few are Greek, and two — one 
Greek and one Latin —are metrical. 

Professor Burnam, who was handicapped by his weak eyes, 
deserves much credit for his perseverance in working at manu- 
scripts both in Rome and Paris. In Rome he transcribed from 
two manuscripts, Pal. 235 and 1715, long fragments of a Pru- 
dentius commentary, 1715 being especially interesting for its 
numerous Old High German glosses. He also transcribed 
some marginal scholia from the only complete manuscript of 
Prudentius in the Vatican (Reginensis 321). He then attacked 
the difficult problem of the scholia to Statius and the so-called 
Placidus commentary, making use of Vaticanus 1615, Palatinus 
1694, Paris. 10317 and 8064. His results are not of a nature to 
be treated in brief and I must leave to him the fuller statement 
of them. 

Mr. Laing was led to direct his attention to the improvement 
of the critical apparatus of the Fasti of Ovid by an article of 
Samter in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1895, pp. 563-70, 
which showed that in a number of passages Merkel had mis- 
represented the readings of one of the most important codices, 
namely, the Ursinianus (Vatic. 3262). Mr. Laing has collated 
this manuscript very carefully, and has found that in many 
cases a third hand of the fifteenth century has traced over the 


faded original writing of the eleventh century. The editors 
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frequently fail to distinguish between the upper and the lower 
writing, and give the former as the reading of the manuscript 
when something quite different can be seen below. For exam- 
ple, in Fasti 1, 26 auriliante, given by all the editors as the 
reading of U, is only the reading of the third hand, that of the 
first hand being auspice te. In 1, 172 the first hand has the cor- 
rect reading Jane, but the third hand combining with Jane the let- 
ters s. 0. (scilicet o Tane) placed over it to point out the vocative, 
has written into the text Jasone. Further illustration need not 
be given here. Mr. Laing’s article will be valuable for scholars 
interested in the Fasti who esteem accuracy. He has also col- 
lated the two other important manuscripts in the Vatican and 
at Munich, but his gleanings here have not been so rich. An 
investigation not mentioned above is that by Mr. Scott of five 
manuscripts in the Vatican and one at Monte Cassino, of the 
Origines of Isidorus. This work was undertaken partly in 
furtherance of the proposed new edition of Isidorus by Kluss- 
mann, and the material has been turned over to him. 

Enough, I think, has been said to prove that the students 
were not idle. The results of their work may not be startling 
or ‘epochemachend,’ but they are not without use, and the 
discipline acquired by the students in gaining these results was 
to them,of the greatest value. Of my own work, which has 
lain along the line of Terence manuscripts, I do not propose to 
speak here in extenso, for much that might be said would have 
to be repeated later. I have examined, with two exceptions, all 
the manuscripts of Terence used by Umpfenbach for his criti- 
eal edition, and I, as well as Mr. Hoeing, have examined the 
Dunelmensis. My results are not revolutionary, but they cor- 
rect, I believe, in many places, the statements and inferences of 
Umpfenbach, and help to bring out more clearly the relation of 
the different manuscripts to each other and to the tradition 
of the text. I hope in particular to prove that in D, and more 
fully still in G, traces of the distinetio versuum remain not indi- 
cated by Umpfenbach, which go to show that G at least in this 
respect often coincided with the Bembinus rather than with P. 
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Before going to Rome I had hoped to devote considerable time 
to the study of the Bembinus, but for most of the time while | 
was there it was in the hands of Dr. Kauer of Vienna, a pupil 
of Dr. Hauler, and himself a very sharp-sighted palaeographist. 
He has made some interesting and important discoveries in 
regard to it, which will doubtless be published at an early day. 
As I was fully occupied with other work, I do not regret now 
that this was done for me, and probably done much better than 
I could have done it myself. I did, however, have the Bem- 
binus in my hands for several days, and without attempting 
to make a new collation, I carefully examined the portions 
remaining of the Andria, noted the appearance of each page 
of the manuscript, and some facts in regard to its division of 
verses. There is some prospect that a complete facsimile of 
this manuscript will be published by the Vatican, and this is 
certainly a thing much to be desired. I looked at inferior 
Terence manuscripts in Florence, Venice, Verona, Milan, Paris, 
and England, but the only thing which seems to me worthy of 
mention here is the discovery of four additional manuscripts 
having the alter exitus of the Andria.} 

It will always be a matter of regret to me that Professor 
Marquand was unavoidably compelled to return to America 
just at the time when, our lectures being finished, the oppor- 
tunity for uninterrupted investigation was most favorable. 
sy a concerted action we might have accomplished some 
archaeological work of importance which I could not hope 
to do alone. As to excavations, the same difficulty met us 
this year as last, namely, the reluctance of the government 
to grant concessions of this sort to foreign schools. 

Following a hint given by Mr. Lindsay, I consulted early 
in the year Professor Pauli of Lugano, the leading authority 
on Etruscan, as to the féasibility of conducting excavations 

1Umpfenbach used five for his edition in 1870, and Greifeld the same 
number in his dissertation De Andriae Terentianae gemino exitu, Berlin, 1886. 
The four additional are in St. Mark’s Library, Venice, Class XII, LVIII; 
in the Bodleian, Oxford, Auct. F. VI, 27 and D’Orville 20 = Auct. X, 1. 1. 20; 


and in the British Museum, Burneianus 265. 
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whose special object should be the finding of Etruscan and 
possibly bilingual inscriptions. He thought that at certain 
points, as, e.g., Corneto and Cervetri, a systematic search would 
be likely to bring to light bilingual inscriptions, the impor- 
tance of which for the solution of the Etruscan problem need 
not here be emphasized. With a thousand dollars he thought 
much could be accomplished in this direction, and he sketched 
out a plan which of course involved securing a concession 
from the Italian Government. The Executive Committee, 
however, to whom I broached the project, did not see their 
way clear, in the present state of the treasury, to carry it 
into execution. The project is one which I believe in the 
interest of science ought sometime to be carried out, but per- 
haps it is as well for our School not to undertake it until it 
shall have a permanent Director. The desirability of appoint- 
ing such a Director as soon as possible is a thing which I 
should like to urge upon your attention. Upon the public 
in Rome, used as they are to the stability of the Schools 
similar in character to ours, nothing creates so unfavorable 
an impression as the frequent changes in the administration 
of the School, the present arrangement being often charac- 
terized as unpractical and absurd. During my term of office 
I had constantly to explain the reasons for the present ten- 
tative plan, admitting at the same time, as I was forced to 
do, the justice of the charges made. A great deal of energy 
must necessarily be wasted by each new Director in making 
the acquaintance of people and in learning the actual needs 
of the situation, not to speak of possible difficulties in the 
acquisition of a full mastery of Italian. At the end of several 
months he knows perhaps his ground and how best to make the 
most of Rome’s rich opportunities, but lo! his term of office is 
nearly at an end, and he looks back with regret upon the 
things which he might have done. I owe much to my prede- 
cessor for smoothing away difficulties and making friends for 
me in advance among persons of official and social influence, 


but no man can inherit fully the experience or the acquaint- 
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ance of his predecessor, and the result is that time and energy 
which might otherwise be devoted to the work of the School 
are spent in getting accustomed to one’s environment. I 
should not wish to leave the impression that the School has 
been subjected to harsh or unfriendly criticism. A few words 
have usually sufficed to explain the necessity of the present 
plan. I myself was treated with the greatest kindness, and 
I look back upon the year as one of the richest in my life, in 
experience, in friendships and associations. Where all have 
been so friendly and helpful it seems impossible to mention 
names, but I cannot forbear to refer to the great kindness 
shown me and my family by the American ambassador, the 
Honorable Wayne MacVeagh, and by the American consul- 
general, the Honorable Wallace S. Jones. 

Finally, I must testify to the great encouragement given me 
in my duties by the uniform courtesy and unfailing zeal of the 
students, who tried to make the best use of their opportunities 
and to do everything in their power for the advancement of the 
School. I feel sure that they return to America with a deeper 
and more vital knowledge of Rome and its antiquities than 
could possibly have been gained from books, and that this added 
knowledge and enthusiasm for the promotion of classical studies 
will be the best justification for the existence of the School. 

MINTON WARREN, Director. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


1896-97 


To the Managing Committee of the School of Classical Studies 
in Rome: 

GENTLEMEN, — During the year 1896-97, the Director of the 
School has had charge of the departments of palaeography and 
epigraphy, while archaeology, in the sense of the history of the 
monuments, has fallen to my care. 

On my arrival in Italy, I found that Mr. Dennison had 
already guided the students to the principal sites connected 
with the life of ancient Rome. Arrangements were also made 
that they should visit them in connection with the lectures 
of Professor Hiilsen. 

It seemed best, therefore, that my work should consist in a 
systematic presentation of Etruscan, Roman, and Early Chris- 
tian Art. Accordingly, 1 began a course of lectures early in 
November, and lectured twice a week until the first of April. 
The course in Etruscan art treated, first, the pre-Etruscan 
civilization; then followed a systematic survey of Etruscan 
architecture, sculpture, painting, ceramics, bronzes, jewelry, 
glypties, and numismatics. With such a helpful book as Mar- 
tha’s L’ Art Etrusque at command, it was practicable to give to 
this part of the course a more systematic character than was 
possible in the later part of our work. While this course was 
in progress, | went with the students to the Kircherian 
Museum to study prehistoric antiquities, and to the Papa 
Giulio Museum to study the rich Etruscan collections from 
Narce and Falerii. The facet that the collections in those 
two museums are arranged with some reference to historical 
development makes them especially serviceable to the student. 
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The course in Roman art was restricted to the study of 
architecture and sculpture, partly because the lectures to 
follow, by Professors Loewy, Stevenson, and Mau, were ex- 
pected to cover the remainder of the field, and partly to leave 
time for a few lectures in Early Christian art. For the study 
of Roman art as a whole, there is no book to form a natural 
sequence to Martha’s L’ Art Etrusque. With Middleton’s Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome, Choisy Ss L, Art de batir chez les Romains. 
and Durm’s Die Baukunst der Etrusker und Rémer, and the 
special monographs accessible in the German Institute library, 
it was possible for us to secure a good general survey of 
Roman architecture. Roman sculpture was more difficult to 
treat. The works of Bliimner, Bernoulli, Petersen, Robert, 
Overbeck, Helbig, and Furtwiingler were found useful, but a 
satisfactory general survey of Roman sculpture cannot be easily 
acquired at the present time. The best understanding of the 
subject was obtained by the students who most frequently vis- 
ited the Museums. The authorities of the Vatican and of the 
Government were very generous in according to our School 
free access to the Museums. 

During the month of December I gave a private course of 
lectures to the holder of the fellowship in Christian archae- 
ology, directed his visits to the Early Christian churches, and 
guided his reading in Early Christian archaeology. With a 
view of specializing his interest, I selected Christian pulpits 
as his theme for the year, with expectations that this would 
lead to the selection of some monument or series of monuments 
for special study. In March, Professor Marucchi gave to 
the School a short course of lectures on the Catacombs, which 
I supplemented with lectures on Early Christian basilicas, 
sculpture, and mosaics. 

When the course began, applications for admission were 
received from persons not prepared to become regular members 
of the School. Our policy was, in general, to discourage such 
applicants, when their attendance seemed likely to be casual 


or temporary. Two ladies, however, followed the course 
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throughout the year, and two others for a shorter period. 
Their intelligent interest was helpful to the work of the 
School. 

My time was so largely occupied with the preparation of 
lectures as to leave little room for exploration, investigation, or 
excavation. I was, however, constantly impressed with the 
abundant opportunities which Italy affords for archaeological 
research. Systematic exploration of a given section of country 
could not fail to produce rich fruit. There is hardly a depart- 
ment in the history of Etruscan and Roman antiquities in 
which a corpus of photographic reproductions would not be of 
inestimable value. It is also to be hoped that the time may 
soon come when excavations may be carried on by the School. 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Enstitute 
of America 


CRETAN EXPEDITION 


EPIGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES IN GORTYNA' 
[Puates IX, X] 


Tue search for building material among the ruins of ancient 
cities is a custom which in Crete has assumed incredible pro- 
portions. It may almost be said that stone quarries are an 
unknown thing on the island, and that all the village build- 
ers, except in a few places which are too far off from ancient 
settlements, work with second-hand material. One of the prin- 
cipal centres of the trade in the materials from ruins is the terri- 
tory of Gortyna. At this point the ancient structures, which are 
thickly scattered over a vast area, are built with an excellent 
limestone which is both strong and easy to work. The peasants 
usually have nothing to do but to excavate a half-metre below 
the present level to find walls, which extend to a further depth of 

1Explorations in Crete were conducted by Professor Federico Halbherr, in 
1893-94, under the auspices and at the expense of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. The results of this Cretan Expedition are published by the Institute, 
the articles constituting a series of Papers of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. The earlier articles in this series—Report on the Expedition of the 
Institute to Crete: Introductory Note; I, Inscriptions of Various Cretan Cities; 
II, Christian Inscriptions—were published in this JouRNAL, First Series, Vol. 
XI (1896), No. 4, pp- 525-611. 
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two or three metres,' and which, when freed and taken to pieces, 
give, with but little work, a profit many times greater than that 
of several years’ cultivation of the land itself. The stones are 
sold to those who are building houses in the villages near the 
ancient city, and also exported to the other villages of the Mes- 
sara-plain and to the neighboring provinces. The Turkish gov- 
ernment, so zealous in preventing the work of explorers who 
come to carry on scientific work or excavations, pays no atten- 
tion whatever to the work of destruction which is daily going 
on under its eyes. In fact, when it has public constructions to 
erect, it goes so far as to procure its material by the very same 
system, thus often tearing down important monuments which 
disappear without leaving a trace of their former existence. 

It is work of this kind which brought to light the traces of 
walls, which were afterwards excavated systematically by the 
Italian Ministry of Public Instruction in 1887, and led to the 
discovery of the Pythion and of the earliest known Cretan 
inscriptions. At another point, near the Lethaeus, those in 
search of constructive material, a few years ago, came across 
the buildings which arose along the sides of the Agora, but, 
there being no archaeologist to prevent it, they destroyed these 
buildings almost entirely, preserving only the large statue of 
the Asclepiad and the Roman imperial heads, which are repro- 
duced and published in subsequent articles in this JourNAL. 
The beautiful head of Aphrodite, of which I shall give an 
account and a reproduction in another article,? was also found 
shortly afterward in similar cireumstances not far from the 
Pythion and the Basilica, near the remains of a building with 
a crepidoma, which was, I believe, a temple, but had been almost 
entirely destroyed before it could be studied. 

On my return to Gortyna, at the beginning of 1894, the two 
principal artificial quarries then being exploited were: one on 
the property belonging to the Turk Risvan-Aga-Katoglaki, near 


'The level of the ancient city usually varies at Gortyna between two and 
one-half to three and one-half metres below the present level of the ground. 

? For the statue of the Asclepiad, the Roman imperial heads, and the head of 
Aphrodite, see pp. 289-295, 266-274, 241 f. (Piates XI, XII.) 
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Mitropolis, and the other in two neighboring fields of Anag- 
nosti Gligoraki and of the Savuidaki brothers, between this vil- 
lage and that of Haghioi Deka, very close to the Vigles and 
the temple of the Pythian Apollo. 

A fragment of an archaic inscription found in the first 
locality, and some decrees of proxeny, which came to light in 
the second, at once attracted my attention. I examined care- 
fully the ruins of buildings first brought to light, and already in 
part demolished, and noticed that in both places the walls were 
of a relatively late period, constructed, partly of material taken 
from earlier buildings and partly of inscribed stones. Without 
losing time I began negotiations with the owners, in order to 
put off the excavation and demolition and to explore by means 
of well-directed experiments the remains that were still under- 
ground. 

Under the very difficult conditions made for me by the Cretan 
government, the greatest circumepection was necessary. To 
have begun work by excavation on a large scale and with a 
numerous personnel, such as would have been required by the 
wide extent of the ruins near the Vigles, would have been to 
compromise the success of the entire plan. For that reason I 
put off the exploration of the principal building to a later 
period and opened the campaign by the easier and less impor- 
tant exploration in the field of Risvan Aga, near Mitropolis. 


I. 
Ne ar Mitropolis. 


Less than two weeks of exploration, in the ruins brought to 
light in this place, were sufficient to show that the few pieces of 
wall still left were only the remnants of preceding devastations, 
and that the plan and purpose of the building of late date, 
which stood upon this ground, could no longer be recognized. 
There was nothing then worthy of attention left but the 
inscribed material employed in these structures. But this also 
proved to be rather scarce: I was able to discover only three 
pieces—the Nos. 2, 3 and 4 here reproduced. No. 1 had been 
previously brought to light by the peasants. 
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1. This is an ancient block of limestone which preserves its 
original edges above and below and to the right, and is fract- 
ured only along the left side. Height, 0.49 m.; width, 0.362 
m.; dimension of letters varying from 0.028 to 0.03 and 
0.035 m. 


The boustrophedon inscription which it contains shows in the 
form and ductus of the writing, and also in the size of the letters, 
the characteristics of the Great Inscription. But the alphabet, 
besides the a with inclined cross-piece, still retains the letter ¢ 
and the special sign for the 8 as found in the inscriptions of the 
first period of Gortynian writing; which letter and sign were 
abandoned in the second period, represented by the Lethaeus 
group, and replaced, the first by 6 and the second by the ordi- 
nary sign of 8. This leads me to regard this fragment as rep- 
resenting a transitional period between the writing of the 
Pythion and that of the Lethaeus, or at least as one of the 
first specimens of the writing of the second period, made when 
the memory of the abandoned alphabet was still vivid among 
the Gortynian stone-cutters. Still, the fact of the rather tena- 
cious survival of the more archaic and extremely peculiar form 
of the 8 is remarkable. We have already had an example of 
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this in the larger fragment of the northern wall,' and we shall 
tind another instance shortly, even in an inscription which is 
not archaic.* 

The writing was probably divided into columns, as in the 
inscriptions of the Lethaeus, but as there is no pair of lines in 
which the lacuna on the right can be supplied with perfect cer- 
tainty, it is impossible to determine how far the lines extended 
on the neighboring block, and, therefore, the width of the 
column itself. Still, both the nature and contents of the 
inscription are clear. 

What we have here is a regulation on sacrifices. As in the 
case of the Great Inscription and the two texts of the northern 
wall,’ it begins with the simple formula of invocation | @:o |é in 
1. 1, without the addition of date or of the authority issuing the 
edict. It is therefore not a decree, but a law very probably 
forming part of the Gortynian code and containing the begin- 
ning of a chapter on sacred things. 

L.2. It begins by noting the victim to be sacrificed to Zeus: 
ro Zevi ror. ... The epithetislost. It is perhaps Zeds Biddras, 
the Idaean Zeus (Fiddras) or Zeds ‘ExatouBavos, for whose 
worship in Gortyna we have the testimony of Hesychius (‘Exa- 
.... Zevs The name of the animal is also 
lost. We may imagine it to be tagupos. 

Ll. 3, 4. The divinity which comes naturally after Zeus is 
Ilera, and to her we find also in the fragment of the Pythion‘ 
that the sheep is sacrificed. I supply ta “Epar| ols OéXeva 
Aeved, but I do not exclude the possibility that if the lines were 
very long, the article on the sacrifice to Hera may have been 
entirely lost in the part destroyed, and that the ois of |. 2 is the 
offering to a third divinity whose name is lacking. The form 
ous tor ois is found also in Homer (Od. « 425). The last letters 
of the line are too few to allow of a safe reconstruction of the 
following phrase. Still it seems to me that only two conject- 


1 Monumenti Antichi, III, p. 287, No, 153. 
2See our No. 21, below. 

$ Mon. Ant. III, pp. 293-296, No. 154. 

* Mon. Ant. III, p. 19, No. 8. 
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ures are possible: we either have here, as also below in line 
7, a prescription regarding the tepewrvva which belonged to 
the priest, or else the prohibition which recurs in sacrificial 
regulations concerning the offering of imperfect victims on the 
altar. In the first case I should propose 70 dé «é[d:ov 6 iapeds 
AaBero| on the basis of the Hesychian gloss 
dépua mpoBatov ywpis cwyatos. In the second 7d 6€ 
. . . . |. 

Ll. 5, 6. I believe that the new word prara is to be explained 
only by the Hesychian gloss pvadédas tas apedyouevas aiyas. The 
word is doubtless cognate in root and meaning with the common 
apvas—apvis (‘a little she-lamb’). In Cretan it would be writ- 
ten (for uvdas), genitive wvaros (instead of wvados), just as 
the forms ’Apraycros, "Aptayite appear in place of ’Apréucdos, 
Therefore....... wvata. Then follows: 
tav o iape| ds XaBero}. This word Boia, or Sota, or Sea, 
as it may be written,is also new. The formation is analogous 
to that of the word ofa, da, @a or, as is sometimes accented, a, 
‘sheepskin,’ from ols. The primitive and proper meaning of 
Boia can only be ‘ox-hide’; but if the word here refers to the 
victim which immediately precedes, and not to some ox or bull 
named in one of the lost portions, we must say that it is used 
with the general meaning of dépya. 

Ll. 7,8. The divinity which in the oath of the Cretan agelastai 
of Dreros precedes Helios is Hermes.’ A ram («pids) was sacri- 
ficed to Hermes also during the festivities of Andania.? It is 
probable that we must refer to this divinity, who was wor- 
shipped at Gortyna under the name of ‘Eéds (see Etym. Magn. 
s. v.), the sacrifice which is mentioned at the beginning of this 
paragraph: . . . . “Epyas| xpidv, roe Epoe| va 

.|. propose Aevedv because the victim offered to Helios 
is always of light color in the Hellenic ritual. Cf. also Homer, 
ll. T 103: 

oicete dpv’, Erepov érépny weXarvar, 

te 
and Philostratus, Her. X, 1, p. 309. 
'Cauer*®, No, 121, 1. 28. 
2 Cauer*, No. 47, ll. 33, 34. 
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The names of the victims in the second part of this prescrip- 
tion (Il. 5-8) are in the accusative, while in the first part, as 
we see from |. 3, they are in the nominative. This text shows 
the same syntactic variations that appear in the fragments of 
the Pythion, unfortunately so mutilated, which relate to sacri- 
tices." 

LI]. 9, 10. A new paragraph begins here : 

Kat tade Kos 

The manner is determined in which the perio‘koi are admitted 
to make sacrifices. It is the first time that we find in Cretan 
epigraphic monuments any mention of this class of population, 
which is often mentioned by writers, who differ, however, in their 
several accounts.?. The Great Inscription, which considers indi- 
viduals only from the juridical point of view, certainly includes 
in the group of the awéraipo. Here, on the contrary, 
the point of view is political. The laws on sacrifices are made 
for the citizens of Gortyna; to the trn«oo who inhabit the ter- 
ritory and are not slaves, access to the sacrifices or tap6vcia is 
allowed on certain conditions. The compound is new. As to 
the form of the subjunctive aorist with imperative meaning 
for i. e. analogy must be 
sought in the subjunctives of non-thematic verbs vivara (Great 
Inseription, Col. VIII, 20, 33), déaroe (Inscription of Tegea, 
Collitz 1222, 16, 18), ete. 

Nothing can be made out of this paragraph. The form tpévs is 
known from the Great Inscription. «avay is evidently a crasis 
of «ai auvay and is to be placed by the side of the known 
examples cadertriol, kavridéuas of the inscriptions of the Le- 
thaeus.? (apvn) is ‘ewe-lamb.’ 

Ll]. 13, 14. The sacrifices noted in these two lines are blood- 

1 Mon. Ant. III, pp. 22-23, Nos. 8, 9, ete. 

2 Aristotle, Pol. II, 10,3, p. 1272 a; II, 10,8, p. 1272 b; II, 10, 1, p. 1271 b; 
II, 10, 4, p. 1272 a; IT, 9, 3, p. 1269 b; Sosicrates and Dosiadas in Athenaeus 
VI, p. 263 f—264 a; Hesychius, s. v, 

3Some prefer on the other hand to explain these forms as effects of the elision 


of the diphthong in (x ddeNmiol, « dvmidéuas). 
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less offerings—in particular, of grain or flour and of cheese: 
. . Kal em. .... 


Before pedimaia we might possibly supply (aAdguta); 
after tupé there followed either the name of a measure or an 
appellative similar in meaning to the tupod camrupod which was 
sacrificed at Thera,' perhaps or |, 
judrrrov). Sacrifices of barley and grain were made in Thera to 
the Mother of the Gods; ef. inscription No. 3 
Sylloge \l. 8-14: @vcovts Body cai éy pediuvou 


77 of Dittenberger’s 


éy Kai oivov petpntav Kai aTapypata..... 
The worship of this divinity, who had a temple at Phaestus,’ 
must have been usual in the territory of Gortyna, especially 
among the perio‘kot. The offerings of cheese are common in the 
Ilellenie cult. According to Seleucus, quoted by Athenaeus 
XIV, 76, p. 658 d, a special quality was used in Crete for cer- 
tain sacrifices which was called female cheese: rods 
Tup@v Kal wrateis Kpires OndXelas @ 


ods év Ovcias évay(fover. 


2. The following fragment is of a slightly earlier date, and in 
its writing, its ductus and its whole aspect resembles very closely 
the texts of the Pythion, and is in so tar removed from those of 
the Lethaeus. Still, the alphabet has already undergone a cer- 
tain reform, the » being wanting and its place taken by e. Other 
characteristic letters, like the spiral 8, the ¢ or the o, 
do not occur in the fragment, but its antiquity is confirmed by 
the presence of the dividing signs between the words which here, 
for the first time in Cretan inscriptions, are formed of two points 
or rather superposed circlets, whereas in the texts hitherto 
known they consisted of a simple vertical line. The letters are 
of large size (sixth or seventh century B. c.) and are rather un- 
evenly spaced. The inscription is boustrophedon, but the p, the 
only time that it occurs, is placed in a position contrary to the 
direction of the line. This stone also is a wall-block which 


1 Will of Epicteta: Cauer?, No. 148, E. 1. 36-F. 1. 1. 
? See the inscription of Phaestus in the Museo Italiano, III, p. 735, No. 183. 


preserves all its edges, excepting that on the left. 
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ta Oivae . 


o |e wivev T . 


cases in the inscriptions of this period. 
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sions are: height 0.655 m., width 0.50 m., and thickness 0.14 m. 


We have on this fragment the remnant of a law or decree 
probably in reference to emancipation, but nothing can be made 


For the form édd |¢@epo[y of 1. 3 compare the fragment of the 
Pythion, No. 75 in Mon. Ant. LI, p. 56, and other analogous 
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3. The following inscription has the ordinary non-archaic 
writing and, judging from the form of the letters, may belong 
to the third century B. c. 

A wall-slab of the usual limestone 0.315 m. high; 0.71 m. 
long; 0.18 m. thick. The surface seems to have been slightly 
chiselled away when the slab was used in constructions of a later 
period; the letters have become very faint and would be ex- 
tremely difficult to read did they not still preserve traces of 
rubrication. Their height is 0.015—0.03 m. 


Aw ANAPOALS 
OITOPTYNIOJEAEYOE PON 
O1~ YNAPXEMAX® ! 

TAICTA MiMON 


EYOEPON 


@ aca |v a 
ot Toprimor, 
Tas apynias 
> 
ot [a a }x[ @ 

5 tax Taorpios, Me.cuov 
é- 


(A)evOepor. 


‘Under the magistracy of the cosmoi who were with Arche- 
machus, son of Gastris, the city of the Gortynians emanci- 
pated Me.imon.’ 

The é{A|ev@epov, which is inscribed on the lower part of the 
stone, is entirely pleonastic and may even belong to another 
inscription carved upon the wall-block which in the primitive 
construction was placed to the left of this one. 

The inscription is very remarkable for its strange syntax. In 


lines 1,2 instead of trav Topruvior the reading is: & 
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oi Toprimo.' But more difficult is the period contained in the 
three following lines in which the date is given by means of the 
eponymous cosmos and his colleagues. For the simple and reg- 
ular formula: tas apynias tov tar 
xopuiovrwv the writer of the text has preferred to substitute a 
very forced ellipsis of the formula: éi tas apynias trav Képpov 
ot adv Apyenayor tar Tdaorpios éxopmiov. 

The genitive Taorpios is clear on the stone. The proper 
name is, therefore, or Tacorpis, and not as | 
had erroneously read in a sepulchral inscription of Gortyna in 
the Museo Italiano, Il, p. 714, No. 162. 

This, the first complete act of emancipation which we possess 
from Crete, confirms what had been indicated by the archaic 
decree on the apeleutheroi (Mon. Ant. IL, p. 73, No. 148) and the 
non-archaic fragments in the Museo Italiano (I, pp. 693-696), 
that is, that emancipation, at least at Gortyna, was a purely lay 
act and was not invested with the religious form of avd@eots or 
of sale to the divinity, which is the most common form else- 
where. Here the modus emancipates a public slave, and by 
means of a document exposed on the walls of some temple, de- 
clares him to be éAev@epos. But the inscription is for us too 
concise to admit of a description of the procedure in such 
cases. It would be desirable that ampler texts of this kind 
should be found in order to determine the rules on which 
such acts were based, rules which cannot be established with 
precision with the sole help of the archaic decree of apeleutheroi 
and the non-archaic fragments. 


4. The last fragment is entirely insignificant. 
It also seems to form part of a wall-block of 
the usual limestone of Gortyna. Height, 0.27 
m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.235 m. The 
letters are not very different from those of the 
preceding inscription and are 0.025-0.03 m. 


high; the o is slightly smaller. In the last 
line perhaps . . . . is to be read. 


! Compare the Cypriote inscription of Idalion: Cauer?, No. 472, 1. 2 


| 
RA 
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 @ 
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II. 
The Vigles. 


When summer came, and the more acute period of Turkish 
persecution had passed, I was finally able to undertake during 
the months of August and September a long series of attempts 
to explore the building close to the Vigles. 

In the field of the Savuidaki brothers, the search for build- 
ing material had turned everything upside down. The outer 
parts of the walls that had been found had been destroyed and 
the stones collected had been partly gathered together near the 
trenches, partly scattered over the ground; holes in the ground, 
and mounds of earth and of fragments made with no order, 
covered almost the entire surface to be explored. Fortunately, 
however, there remained visible the end of a rectilinear and a 
piece of a curved wall, which, because they joined, seemed to 
form a corner of the building. This was sufficient to determine 
at once the line of the first two ditches to be dug. When the 
entire curve was uncovered and I found also on the other side 
of it the beginning of another straight wall, corresponding to 
the first, [ opened the third trench and proceeded to excavate 
at the same time on both sides in the direction of the length of 
the building. These two straight parallel walls led in the direc- 
tion of the field of Anagnosti Gligoraki, where a large hole, 
made a few months before by some laborers, had already re- 
sulted in the destruction of a part of one of the walls. In 
order to follow uninterruptedly their lines, I opened up in two 
places the modern unmortared wall which fences off the two 
fields, and continued the trenches until I came to the wall which 
enclosed the building on the fourth side, at a distance of 33.35 
m. from the extreme end of the semi-circular wall. 

[ believed at first that the two long lateral walls were the 
remains of the outer walls of the building. But during the 
course of the excavation, traces were found of other walls joined 
to them not only at each end, but at other points, and which 
on one side led in the direction of other fields, and on the other 
side toward the public road, where it was impossible to attempt 
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to excavate owing to the difficulties created by the local govern- 
ment. The character of the building, however, was ascertained 
and its plan could be made sufficiently complete, except for cer- 
tain details and the proportions of its width (Fig. 1). 


\ 


NORTH 
SOUTH 


TT 


KX 


\ 
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Figure 1.—GrounpD PLAN oF BYZANTINE CHURCH AT GORTYNA. 


The construction uncovered is a long rectangular hall duly 


EAST 
A 
Z 
re Z 
2 
Zz 
= 
XUM 
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oriented, bounded by a semicircular apse on the east end and 
by a straight wall with a large central door (D) on the west. A 
transverse band of marble (I C), acting as a slightly raised base, 
follows the line of a step, at each end of which are two columns 
(C and C). As will appear, it formed the base on which rested 
«a wooden wall dividing this large hall into two parts, one of 
which, the inner section, is smaller than the other and has a 
pavement a few centimetres higher. At the two ends of this 
wall there also stood two columns (c and c). At the end of 
the inner hall there is an almost semicircular platform (B), 
which follows the curved line of the apse. By the side of the 
foundations on the right or southern side wall, there are two 
tombs (T and TT) of different dimensions, one on the inside and 
the other on the outside of the wall. The first, 2.05 m. long, 
0.62 m. wide, and 0.59 m. deep, was probably a simple tomb; 
the other, which is 1.97 m. long, 1 m. wide, was very much 
deeper (1.12 m.), and appears to have served as a ywvevtnpiov or 
ossili 

This must be, therefore, the central nave of an early Byzantine 
chureh. The large platform inside the apse is the altar or Biya. 
The transverse wooden wall which was placed on the marble 
plinth (I C) is the ‘conostasis; the space enclosed by it is the 
hieron and the larger outer hall was the space used by the con- 
gregation or, more exactly, by the men. 

The western wall on the front of the building is continued to 
the right beyond the point where it meets the southern wall and 
has a small door (d), which seems to be nothing else than the 
entrance to one of the side aisles, to which must also belong the 
traces of a wall on the east end to the right of the apse. A sim- 
ilar side aisle must have existed on the left side where there are 
also traces of a wall as well on the front as on the back. 

This church follows therefore the type of those oblong struc- 
tures in three naves which were the common form of the Chris- 
tian churches between the fourth and the sixth centuries in the 
East, especially in Syria. To help complete the plan of this 
church at Gortyna, which probably also had a narthex in front 
of the three doors, [ can find no better parallel than the plan 
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of the church of Qalb-Louzeh belonging to this Syrian group 
(Fig. 2). The diagram I borrow from Dr. Essenwein’s Christ- 
liehe r Kirche nbau. 


FiguRE 2.—-PLAN oF CHURCH OF QALB-LouZzEH 


The two long parallel walls which I uncovered, and which 
ure preserved only to a small height above the foundations, 
cannot have been originally very high, save perhaps on either 
side of the Aieron. They were rather the foundations or stylo- 
bates for the pilasters or colonnades or for a mixed system of 
alternating pilasters and columns, as in the church of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin at Rome, dividing the central nave from the 
side aisles and sustaining the gallery for the women, the 
yuvaxovitis. In fact, large fragments of overturned columns 
were found in various points of the excavation near these walls, 
and on the south wall there still remained i situ in perfect pres- 
ervation the base of an Ionic or Corinthian column (c) which 
rose at the point of junction of the ‘conostasis. It has a plinth 
of 0.72 m. on each side and a diameter of 0.61 m., being slightly 
smaller than the two columns (C and C) which rise at the two 
ends of the step immediately below the iconostasis. The base of 
one of the latter columns has been preserved and has a plinth 
measuring 0.84 m. with a diameter of 0.67 m. 

Of the two small rooms which we should expect to find on 


(In Durm’s Handbuch der Architektur, 11, 3, p. RO, fig. 102 


if 
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either side of the apse in so large a church, the hagia prothesis and 
the diaconicon, no trace has been found, but it would seem as if 
the wall marked M, of which traces are seen in the right aisle 
and to which another must have corresponded in the left, 
authorizes us to accept here, too, the arrangement that we find 
in these two rooms in the church of Qalb-Louzeh. 

I hope that as soon as the question of excavations in Crete 
shall have been settled to the advantage of science, the Syllogos, 
or some other explorers, will take up this excavation in case the 
searchers for building material have left any trace of it; for 
these ruins certainly belong to one of the earliest and one of 
the largest Christian monuments of Gortyna. The length of 
the nave is 28.65 m., or, including the apse, 32.40 m.; its 
width is 8.40 m. The length of the hieron from the iconostasis 
to the end of the apse is 10.95 m., while the part of the nave 
open to the public is 20.80 m. long. The width of the main 
door (D) is 3.15 m., while that of the right-hand side door (d) 
is only 1.72 m. 

The marble band which served as a base to the ‘conostasis 
forms a sort of second step, 0.30 m. high and 0.59 m. wide, with 
quite an elegant moulding on the front. The holes into which 
the wooden ‘conostasis was set can be seen on its surface. 

The wall of the apse is strongly built, being 0.96 m. thick, 
while the other walls are only 0.76 m. thick; its foundations 
reach a depth of 2.45 m. below the surface of the field. The 
radius of the apse is about 3.40 m. with an inner chord of 6.60 
m. The base of the altar, built in a large and almost semi- 
cireular block of stone work, is very imperfectly preserved and 
has a frontage of 4.52 m. The pavement of the sanctuary, 
of reddish calcestruzzo, was found at a depth of about 1 m. 
below the present level of the field. The pavement of the 
main part of the nave was a few centimetres lower. 

The following inscribed fragments, which came to light dur- 
ing the excavations, belong to the church: 
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5.' Plaque of marble with raised edges. In the centre was a 
Greek cross, also in relief, of which only a part of the lower 
end is preserved. Height of the fragment, 0.17 m.; length, 0.38 
m.; thickness, 0.04 m. 

At the remaining end of the cross there still exists the letter 
C. Very probably the letters at the other ends should be com- 
pleted thus : 


[1] 
[C] 


that is to say, "I(neod)s on the vertical arm and X(piere)s on the 
horizontal arm. ‘The inscription on the edges is nothing else 
than the ritual salutation which the people and, in its stead, the 
choir addresses in the Greek church to the bishop. 


[rod Seivos tov Ta ETH 


“ad multos annos.” This inscription was probably set up to 


commemorate the solemn entry of a newly consecrated bishop.? 


6. Fragment of the cornice of a stelé or small pilaster of 
bluish white marble, 0.40 m. long. The inscription is on the 


projecting listel. 


1 T givea consecutive enumeration to all the inscriptions in this article includ- 
ing also these Christian ¢itz/i. 

2 IT am indebted to His Grace Dionysios, the Cretan bishop of Chersonesos, for 
much information on the use of this dveu@nuia, which is still used in the Greek 
church. 
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To @Mcodireotatou €[ TOV O€iVOS..... 


This is probably another salutation like the preceding, at the end 
of which we must supply ta is, as is 
well known, the title belonging toa bishop in the Greek church. 

Both of these fragments are of considerable antiquity, as is 
shown by the form of the letters, and should, | believe, be placed 
among the primitive Christian inscriptions of Gortyna. Tlow- 
ever, considering the limited material on which to base a judg- 
ment, I shall not attempt to fix their date exactly. 


7. Neither do I wish to decide whether the following frag- 
ment of an architrave, broken in two pieces and found in one 
of the ditches, belongs to the church or is part of an inscrip- 
tion of the Roman period referring to some other building. 

The length of both pieces is 1 m.; medium height, 0.30 m. 
Capital letters of regular form. 


NT@VY 


Perhaps .... Kp|ntov ... . ete. 


The material employed in the construction of this building is 
all or nearly all ancient and second-hand. The abundance of 
large blocks, many of which are inscribed, the architectural 
pieces employed here and there for various purposes, the frag- 
ments of columns and capitals, ete., show that in order to build 
the church an ancient temple in the neighborhood of this site 
must have been demolished, or at least that the remains of one 
already partly ruined were used in the same way as is done by 
the present inhabitants of Gortyna. The fragments are, how- 
ever, of such various periods that if, as I believe, they all came 


from a single temple, the conclusion is obvious that it also must 


FEE TA COT 
TARTS 
| 
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have undergone restoration before being finally abandoned. 
For, while some of the inscribed blocks belonged to the archaic 
period, the following Dorie capital (Fig. 3) belongs, as is evident 
from its form, to a very late period—perhaps to Roman times. 
To a somewhat late period belong also the fragmentary marble 
columns found in various parts of the excavation. They were 


Figure 3.—Late Doric CAPITAL FROM GorRTYNA. 


employed not only to divide the naves and decorate the interior 
of the church, but also as simple constructive material. The 
foundations of the apse are formed almost entirely of columns 
or fragments of columns laid lengthwise in the manner shown 
by the accompanying sketch (Fig. 4). 


Fieaure 4.—APpseé WALL OF CuuRCH AT GORTYNA. 


The large marble block under the sill of the main entrance, at 
the point where the pavement of the nave begins, is a piece of 
architrave reversed, the modellings of which show that it may 


have belonged to the same period as the columns. 
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But it is the inscribed blocks found in considerable numbers 
which render this ancient material of especial importance for us 
and represent the main result of the excavation. The texts 
which they contain date from the archaic period down to Roman 


times, and among them are several inscriptions of the first 


importance. 

[ publish them all here in facsimile, beginning with the latest 
and ending with the archaic inscriptions, in order to place the 
latter in juxtaposition with the texts of the same period dis- 
covered during the work undertaken by the Syllogos near the 
Lethaeus, of which I shall treat in the third part of this article. 

The Roman period is represented entirely by avaypadai of 
proxenoi and persons who received the gift of citizenship, all of 
them, if I am not mistaken, earlier than the imperial period, as 
may be inferred from the spelling of the names Aev«cos, [loéadz0s, 
Kdivros, aowos, and from the selection of the names themselves 
taken as a whole. 

8.' Large wall-slab of limestone, 0.74 m. high, 0.85 m. long, 
0.27 m. thick. The letters are 0.05-0.04 m. high and are 
smaller in the last three lines. 


‘Here, too, the enumeration commenced at the beginning of this article 
continues without break. 


NOE 
ABOVE EO? any 
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M |apxos Kpitw- 
vos vios Kpitwr 
Lopruviwy 
Eevos xai avTols 

5 Kal €xyovot. 
vios Tpwpevteiva v- 
viwv Kai 
Tas autos Kal Exyovot. 


['vaios ’"Oxratios T'vaiov vids Ovor. 


1( 


(A)aixous Topruviov as autos Kal 


Exyovot. 


L]. 10,11. The word AAIKOYE gives no meaning; hence we 
must admit in this line an error of the stone-cutter and seek to 
correct it. I owe to my colleague at the University of Rome, 
Professor de Ruggiero, the conjectural restoration Aaixous. This 
isa Greek cognomen written with the Latin termination ( La/eus). 
The cognomen is found also in a Roman funerary inscription 
(C. I. L. 1X, 2151; D. M.S. M. Petronio Laico, ete.), and the 
position it occupies after the Voturian tribe, according to cus- 
tom, contirms this supposition. 


9. Large wall-slab of limestone broken on the right, 0.485 m. 
high, 0.82 m. long, 0.20 m. thick. The letters are by two or 
three different hands, and in the first inscription they still pre- 
serve abundant traces of rubrication. The following are the 
heights of the letters: upper inscription, 0.035—0.04 m.; lower 
inscription (left), 0.03-0.035 m.; lower inscription (right), 0.03- 
0.038 m. 
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Aevxios Povpios Aeveiov | vids 


@Parépva Keroos opyn| otis 
atehavolbeis év Tar OedPpa(t) 
weyioT@(t), KaTa TOV voor, | 


5 mpokevos Kai ToXitas avTos Kal Kyovot, 


Tiros! Titov vids 
devs l‘optv- 
viwv \pokevos Kai ToXiTas 
autos Kal €xyovot. 
Koivros ios Topru- 
viwv os Kal TOAL- 


TAS AUTOS K| al Exyovot. 


L. 3. GeaPpw(c) (sic). This is the first epigraphical mention 
of the theatre of Gortyna. 

L. 4. The words ta(t) weyior@(t) Kata Tov are written 
on an erased line. 

The two lower inscriptions are fragmentary. The missing 
parts of that on the left were on a wall-slab which must, in the 
primitive construction, have been next to it on that side. 

In the name FAOY{[os] of the right-hand inscription we see 
the trace of a stone-cutter’s error which was corrected in time. 
He had tirst written os. 
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10. Slab of the same stone, 0.28 m. high, 0.88 m. long. The 
letters are 0.03-0.035 m. high in the left-hand inscription, 
0.025-0.03 m. high in the right-hand inscription. 


2INZT EGANO by 
PO=ENG 
WOE 


AP ox OY 
OF 


Yrehavov Mapxos Otupravos ’Axxer- 
r optuviwr | tpoEevos Toptuviwr av- 
autos Kal ye|vos. TOS Kai 


[am unable to supply the name which ends in OIN or O[N 
in the first line of the left-hand inscription. Noteworthy, in the 
second inscription, is the writing of the Latin name Acceptus with 
two p’s AKKETTTTTOS®. Perhaps this is due to an oversight of 
the stone-cutter, owing to the word being divided at the end of 
the line. Vipstanus, Odepravos, is a well-known Roman name. 


11. Inscription cut on the projecting portion, or 
the same block on which is sculptured the decree or law No, 22, 
under which number its measurements are given. The letters 
are ©,027—-0.034 m. high; those on the last line being the 


smallest. 


Katownos 


Dirapyvpos 


xoroyos Toprtu| vi- 


wv mpogevos Kai 


AlTas auvTOS Kal éxyou| ol. 


Z\ajdro[s] Evfp 


PANO 
A 
AM: 
XUM 
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The Roman names and surnames which recur together with 
the Greek cognomen, in designating the greater part of the pro- 
renoi recorded in all these blocks, might suggest that these were 
Greeks belonging to the class of the /iberti. Still, and this is also 
the opinion of Professor de Ruggiero, we must regard these in 
general as Greeks who first had personal Roman citizenship and 
afterwards, according to custom, assumed the gentilitivm of the 


Roman magistrate or citizen who had been the means of obtain- 


ing for them the e/vitas and in whose tribe they were inscribed. 
This seems the more probable, because up to the present at least 
no cities outside of Italy are known to have been inscribed in 
the Falernian or Voturian tribes. 


12. Inscription carved on the parastis of a block on which 
is the right-hand half of the archaic inscription No. 23, where 


its measurements are given. Letters 0.025-0.03 m. high. 


. 


I" jo} [ 


Envos Kai troXitals 

autos Kal yévos. 

M "Evdpac- 
5 tw Faksos Topruvi- 

wv mpdEnvos Kal Tro- 


‘ 
avTos Kal yevos. 


The few remaining traces of the first letter on line 4 may 
belong to II or M: | II ]a@Xevpos or |M]adevpos. I prefer to read 
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| M by analogy with the word = in Pho- 
tius’ Lexicon, s.v. The name is, so far as I know, new. The 
name “Evdpacros (not Ev¢pactos) is also wanting in Pape and 
in more recent epigraphical indexes. Tpé£nvos is the regular 


Cretan form corresponding to tor 


13. A fragment of ordinary limestone. Height, 0.335 m., 
width, 0.19 m., thickness, 0.21 m. Letters, 0.032-0.035 m. in 
height, with large apices. 


|uviw| v mpokevos av- 
TOs Kai Exyo |vot. 

wos "Epos opruvior 
po€ev |os kai 


autos «jai ot. 


14. Another fragment, like the above. Height, 0.35m., width, 
0.28m. Original size of the block, 0.56 m. An opisthograph. 
Surface a. Letters, 0.035-0.04 m., with large apices. 


evns 

lepas o 
iwy mpokevos 
kal rod je(t[ as autos 


\ 
Kal |vo 


Surtace 6. Width of preserved surtace, 0.15 m. Letters, 


0.022-0.025 m. in the first lines; 0.025 0.03 m. in the last 


three; without apices. 


NAOT 
y 
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a |p| 


Tas opTULi@Y 


Tas a [ 
|vos. 
Another inscription : 


15. A large wall-block, broken below and on the left side, 
found near the ‘conostasis, It was originally covered with an 
archaic inscription divided into columns. This was hammered 
and erased at a later date to make room for the other inscrip- 
tions here published, but the fragmentary ends of certain lines 
on both columns in archaic script have remained and are still 
legible. The transcription of them is given under No, 25. 
The dimensions of the block are: 0.65 m. high; 0.73 m. wide; 
and 0.27 m. thick. The letters of the non-archaic inscription 


are 0.02—0.03 m. high; slightly marked with small apices. 


AY TOE!) 
\ 
aro 


Inscription on the left : 


Auoos Avéa| to |s 


Atopndys dad? 


‘A AiKapva ooees, 
Topruviwy mpoke- 


, 
vot avtot Kal yévos. 


Z \w7rupov Apy@vos 
Kz 
nme |v Vopruviwr av- 


Tov yévos. 


L. 1. I believe that the name Aucos | 


Aiooos) is new: that 


which follows can be completed as Avéa[ = Avyddmios, a 


name that is often found in Halicarnassus. 


Inscription on the right : 
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Lartupos 
rns . 
. 
Liuos 

XI toe 
Topru| viwv 


Kai yevos. | 


These inscriptions, especially that on the right and the frag- 
ment No. 14 6, are, as can be seen from the form of the letters, 
somewhat earlier than the preceding, and belong to Hellenistic 
times. The ftuli on the following slab belong to the same 
period. 


16. A large wall-slab of the usual limestone, 0.79 m. high, 
1.20 m. long, 0.31 m. thick. The letters are of various dimen- 
sions, 0.01—0.02-0.025 m., and by various hands, but are, in all 
cases, of elegant form. In the first upper lines they are cut 
very lightly and in part by dots rather than by channels, 


< 


YNLA 
NOE AY TOEEAIER 


PALTA 
AY RTS NOP 


Roa 
te LOST OPT 
- 
*TIMATOPAS KAIDIPOKA GE OIAAE =ANOL 
APEAAANIATAIT OPT YNIANTIPO= ENO! 


A 
+52 = NE Ok OYAIOZ ~ 
TATYNIEYSFOPTYNIANK EPAITAZ OPT YNIQNOPOZENOS 


TOXKAIEKT ONO 
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A. 

Aa a jouxp[a}rns [Te]A€owvos, ‘A yéula- 
B. D. 

Zw|rupos Opacupnsov, Evgpacos Evdpal tov, 
Toptuviwv mpo- pov, 
Eevos autos Kai Exyovot. "A@nvaio, 

avtoi Kali yévos. 
C. 


Padaxpia, 

Avrtios, 

mpokevos autos Kai Exyovot. 
KadXtrrov, 
Topruviwr 


mpokevos autos Kai Exryovot, 


F. H. 
Kuptocavépos Avcdwpos @eoxpirov, 
mpotevos Keios, mpokevos 
Topruviwy Kai evpepyétas avTos Kai yévos. 
autos Kai yévos. 
I. 
G. Kai [1poxdos of ’AX€Ewvos, 
Popruviov avTol Kai yévos. 
mpokevos autos J. 
Kai yevos. BaXaycepas Neoxovd:os, 


Kepaitas, 
autos Kal éxyovot. 

K. 

Mirtupiovos, 
mpotevos 


autos Kal €xyovot. 


Note the assimilation of py in ’EXev@evvaios (Ff, 2), as in the 
archaic forms avviorto, of the Gortynian laws. 


| 
| 
| 
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17. A fragmentary stelé of limestone, decorated on its upper 
edge with three shields in relief, and badly damaged on its 
noe surface. Height 0.45 m., width 0.32 m., thickness 
0.23 m. The letters are 0.012-0.015 m. high. 


5 - 
BAZIAEYONT OE 
TONOYE TOY TPITOY 


AIGAAFEN TON 
LA PIE TAN Y/ OY 
YNIAR 

MAMIAZ 4 OLWIA AT 
actA 
Fo 

SAME: OY Tot 

TAN: 
TEN 
TORNEANIS 


The fragment is badly mutilated, but, apart from some proper 
names, may be supplemented with perfect certainty. It con- 
tains the title of a treaty of alliance, concluded between the 
Gortynians and their Cretan confederates, on one side, and 
King Demetrius, son of Antigonus, on the other. The eon- 
ditions and articles of the treaty are completely lost; they 
began at the very point where the stone is broken. But, from 
a comparison with the other treaties between Gortynian cities 
and foreign states which we possess, it may be coneluded that 
the object of this treaty must also have been the levying of mer- 


cenary troops in the island on the part of the non-Cretans, and 


I 
XUM 
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on the part of the Cretans to receive assistance in the internal 
wars which, especially during the Macedonian period, were the 
bane of the country. The following is my reading of the 
inscription : 


tov érous tpitou, év é 


Tla[pa}ye[ 


mpeoBev|tav Voptuviwv cai ovp- 

|pos tov Baothéa v tod 
vou wept cup |uayias, [I] 
kai... ja rapa [ Bacidéws 


Anuntpiov €|\AO{dv]ros ets va tovs 


10 ovs cuppayou|s Ad . . . tatéov Told Ip . 
. . tTade cuveGevro | 
kal of adtav [x Baordeds An| 
"Avtuyovou- \(m)ev didiav kai cvppayiar | eis Tov a- 
mavta xpd |v[ov| Anuntpi| we] Bal ai | Poprv- 
15 viow Kai Tots cumpayos . 
veav io 


atrog |TEAX 


Under No. 67 of the first article in this series I published 
what is left of a similar treaty concluded by the city of Eleu- 
therna with King Antigonus; another treaty of Antigonus with 
the city of Hierapytna is to be found in the Museo Italiano, I, 
pp. 603-604, Nos. 34-35". Both of these fragments have been 
published also in the Bull. de Corr. Hell., XTI, pp. 47-54, by M. 
Doublet, who, in both eases, is disposed, as I am also, to iden- 
tify the king of this name with Antigonus Gonatas. It appears 
to me more than probable that the King Demetrius, whose 
name occurs In the present text, is Demetrius the Aetolian, son 
and successor of Antigonus Gonatas, who reigned from 2539- 
229 B.c. The writing is much less well suited to the period of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, son of Antigonus Monophthalmus. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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LJ. 5,6 and 9,10. The supplements .. and 
[xai Tovs |s are rendered certain by the remains 
legible on lines 12 and 15. No conjecture is possible as to the 
Cretan cities which, at that time, were allied to Gortyna. 

The Gortynians sent two ambassadors to the court of the 
king for the purpose of establishing this alliance: Parthenidas, 


(1. 7) and another, whose name is lost, who 


son of —— 
was son of Eurybotas. Onthe other hand,a single ambassador 
came to Gortyna and to its allied cities as the representative 
of King Demetrius; his name (1. 10), however, I am not able 
to restore. Of his patronymic, which must certainly have fitted 
entirely in the end of the same line, there remain only the let- 
tersTIp..... At the beginning of line 11 must have stood his 
ethnicum. 

The remnants .... 7TeAX.... in the last line of the 
fragment belong very probably to some form of the word 
arootéAXev, and refer to expeditions of mercenary soldiers, 
as in the two treaties of Eleutherna and of Hierapytna men- 
tioned above and in that of Hierapytna and Rhodes (Cauer", 
No. 44). 


18. Small fragment of the usual limestone, 0.16 m. high, 0.27 
m. long. It is divided into two planes, that on the right having 
the greater projection. On the complete wall-slab this project- 
ing surface must have represented a slight parastds, as is the 
cease with other blocks of the series. The letters are 0.015- 
0.017 m. high. 


SPONONAIE 
TTPASIN. 
AE FA Sto 
ONAE AIAY 
“AME PAL 


On the left-hand side or page of the stone are the remains of 


POR 
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a treaty with the city of Oaxos or Axos, as is shown by line 4 
where we read . . . 0] Fa&tos or tos] d€ a€ios. 

It is impossible to decide whether the remaining letters on 
the right-hand side are the continuation of this text or belong 


to another document. On line 3 is the name of the city of 


Gortyna or of the Gortynians. 
In the elision [tpea« jovr’ duépac (or some other number ending 
in... . Kovta) no account is taken of the rough breathing. 


This phenomenon is now illustrated by a large number of 


examples in the Cretan dialect. 


19. Large wall-block, 0.364 m. high; 1.07 m. long; 0.585 m. 
wide, with a slight parastds at the right end of one of its faces. 
It is inscribed with three texts: one is archaic, which will be 
given under No. 23; one, on the parastds, belongs to the Iel- 
lenistic or Roman period and has been given on a previous 
page under No. 12; the third, here published, is on the side next 
to it. The block was, therefore, one of the corner blocks of 
the archaic building whence comes all this inscribed material. 

The letters of this text are of elegant form, with their ends 
enlarged or with slight apices. Their height is 0.015-0.02 m., 
and they bear traces of rubrication. The letters O, 0, Q, c. 
and here and there the A also, are smaller. The traces of the 
very delicate lines which the ancient stone-cutter made on the 
stone, in order to mark the spaces for the inscribed lines before 
cutting the letters, are still visible. 


E 
TAEKE TOAITONCAP iny 
KOS OR TONOM!CMAMHAE 
IME NTEC HRAN ENA 
NEON: ATAC 
TAKATALoPAN) 
NEKAQEN TATANMENHMINAN 


| 
— | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The inscription is entire. The free space above the first line, 
at least on the right side where the stone is hardly, if at all, cor- 
roded, bears no traces of lettering. The only thing which I 
believe to have been there, because it is usually not wanting in 
these earliest decrees of Gortyna, is the invocation @xo¢. It also 
happens that in the Great Inscription, and in the fragment relat- 
ing to the sacrifices which I publish under No. 1 above, this 
invocation is disconnected from the text and placed above the 
beginning of the first line. 

The text reads thus: 


[ | 
Tad [ won wa |piSdover Tpla- 
KaTi@V Ta 
Oa Ton Kavyen, Tat EOnkav a 
5 & odeXovs apyuptos - 
KapT@ @viol, ap- 
mévte otatipavs. dé 


TOpTt TAV VEOTA, Tas VEOTAS OfV- 


10 vvres KpivovTwy oi KaT ayopar, 

pa «’ of Omooortt, Kai mpakarTes 
Tov vixaeévta, Tav péev [Tax 


|avte [80 tTLa]v [8° [rae more. 


We have here a decree which orders: ‘ Make use of the bronze 
money, which the city has put in circulation, and do not accept 
silver obols. Ifanyone accepts in payment silver obols, or refuses 
to accept bronze money, or sells anything in exchange for grain 
(that is to say, receiving or requiring grain in payment), he shall 
pay a fine of five silver staters. Disputes in these cases shall be 
referred to the neotas, and of the neotas the seven who are elected 
as agoranomoi shall give judgment under oath. And judgment 
shall be rendered in favor of the party for which the majority 
shall have taken oath (that is to say, the judgment shall be given 


by the majority of votes), and this college of seven, having 
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exacted the fine of the party which has lost the suit, shall give 
half to the party which has won the suit and half to the city.’ 


This inscription is extremely important from many points of 


view, especially for the history of coinage in Crete. It is an 
enactment which must have been issued immediately after the 
creation of bronze coinage. That the law which established 
this innovation was a recent one, may be seen clearly from the 
entire context of the decree. This money has not yet secured 
the confidence of the market; the people is not getting accus- 
tomed to it and accepts it in payment with difficulty. On the 
other hand it is possible that financial conditions induce the 
city to withdraw from circulation in mass the silver pieces below 
the drachma, that is to say the obols. This makes it necessary 
that what would now be called a forced circulation should be 
given to the small bronze coinage. For this purpose the Gorty- 
nians issue the present decree which imposes a fine on who- 
ever refuses the new money, receives or demands the former 
silver money, and which also forbids—of course temporarily— 
even petty trading by payments in kind («apzs), which must 
have been the most ordinary form. 

In Athens the creation of bronze coinage took place, as we 
learn from a scholium on Aristophanes’ Frogs,' under the 
archonship of Callias in 406 B. c. At the same time, or a year 
or two later, we find bronze coinage also at Aegina.? To what 
time the earliest bronze coins found in Cretan soil belong we 
cannot judge with precision, but there is nething that should 
lead us to suppose that the coining of bronze in the island 
began at a period very different from that of the first issue of 
bronze at Athens and Aegina. The highest authority in the 
field of Cretan numismaties, Mr. Svoronos, informs me in a 
letter that after 350 B. c., the use of bronze coin became general 
throughout the island, but that some of the known coins date 
back to the very beginning of the fourth century, and that, in 
his judgment, a coin of Axos, published by him in pl. ii, 36 of 
the Numismatique Crétoise, probably belongs to the close of the 


1 Schol. Arist. Ran. 725. 
? Head, Historia Numorum, p. 33: 


| 
| 
| 

| 
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fifth century. In view of these observations and of this opin- 
ion, I believe that the present inscription should be attributed 
to the first quarter of the fourth century, or at the latest to the 
following decade. The lunar sigma (, which is used in it, is 
found also in inscription No. 21, which is earlier; and we also 
meet with it in the treaty between Axos and Tylissos published 
under No. 60 6 of the “ Inscriptions of Various Cretan Cities.” 
[t is in Crete also a very sporadic but ancient phenomenon. — It 
is important that we find evidence at Gortyna, during the first 
dlecades of the fourth century, of a stage of writing so far 
advanced in calligraphy and in elegance, [am tempted to say 
in refinement, with letters whose ends are already decorated 
with slight swellings and apices. The pretended conservatism 
of these islanders in their seript is a theory that finds no confir- 
mation whatever in this fact; and I do not see how the opinion 
of those scholars is henceforth tenable who, exaggerating the 
conclusions of Kirchhoff, in themselves hazardous, have at- 
tributed the Great Archaic Inscription of the Lethaeus to the 
close of the fifth century and have been even ready to urge that 
it might date as late as 400 B. c. 

In respect to dialect, the only new phenomenon in this docu- 
ment is that of the middle intinitive in yphrOar, 
in place of or ypHOa, SexeBar. This isa fact to 
he added to those already noted on the treatment of the com- 
mon @@ in Cretan. 

There can be no doubt about the restoration of the first line. 
After the feminine article [7]a the word to be supplied can only 
he wed, which fits exactly into the lacuna, and before it there 
is room only for the formula which I have supplied and which 
was to be expected. The plural wadSdover and the masculine 
form of this participle are perfectly natural in connection with 
this collective noun. The verb in the plural form is met with 
also in €@nxav a modus in the third line, and in aredayacar a 
mods of Toprimo: in the act of manumission published in No. 3. 
But as regards syntax, the formula is better expressed in the 
decree of the Pythion on the ape leutheroi, where we read: raé 
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écade tois Topruvios ya7iddover.! The tenor of these headings 
or praescripta in the earliest decrees of Gortyna? is very re- 
markable, because it appears, as has already been noted from a 
study of a smaller number of examples by Swoboda,’ not to 
support the assertion of Aristotle on the power of the Cretan 
éxxAnola, Which according to his words «upia & ovdeves 
arr’ ta SdEavta Trois yépover Kai Tois 

1,2. Here is noted, as in a treaty of Gortyna which I dis- 
covered in the Pythion,? the number of persons who took part 
in the assembly. In both inscriptions we find exactly the same 
number noted—300: tpraxariov | have already said, 
in commenting on that inscription, that such a number seemed 
to be small for so large a city as Gortyna, knowing as we do 
from <Aristotle® that é««Anolas .... wetéyovot Twavtes. Are 
we to believe that this number was the minimum required for 
a legal quorum ? 

L. 3. In cavyex for yadkxou we have «a new instance of the 
vocalization of the A in Cretan to be added to those which we 
have received from Hesychius and from inscriptions. Compare 
the Priansos inscription No. 51, published in this Journat, 
First Series, X1, p. 568, and the examples given in Baunack, 
Inschr. v. Gortyn, p. 42. The reciprocal transposition of the 
rough and smooth mutes in the first and second syllables may 
be compared with the form @v«a for téya of an archaic inscrip- 
tion of Gortyna,’ provided the word should be so transcribed 
and should not be read @¥ya, a form which is also known at 
Gortyna.® Similar dislocations of the aspirates are found in 
other dialects: see Kiihner-Blass, Aus fiihrl. Gramm. der Gr. 
Spr. I, p. 278, note &. 


1 Mon. Ant. I11, p- 73, No. 148. 

?See also the following number and compare Iépruvs érizavea in the decree 
No. 149 of the Mon. Ant. LIT, p- 81. 

* Die Griechischen Volksbeschlisse, p. 162. 

* Polit. 11, 7, 4, p. 1272 a. 

5 Mon. Ant. I, pp. 47-48; cf. also p. 51. Aristot. ibidem. 

Aristot. ibidem. 

7 Mon. Ant. III, p. 81, No. 149. 
* Mon. Ant. I, pp. 47-48. 
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Ll. 3-7. There is here considerable oscillation in the forms of 
the accusative plural with and without the v: odeddvs, Tavs, 
otatipavs on the one hand; 70d & (ros &) and apyvpios on the 
other. The active form of the verb ovéouat, with the meaning 
of ‘sell, putting on sale,’ has wlready occurred in the Great 
Inscription, Col. V, line 47. 

L.. 7. wed@ev. This verb, which I have read with some uncer- 
tainty in my last revision of the Great Inscription (Col. VIII, 
line 55), here appears most clearly; we shall also find it in frag- 
ment No. 20. This removes another doubt from the reading of 
that passage in the Great Inscription, where it will be also pref- 
erable to supply wroprié in place of avd for the preposition which 
is not clearly visible on the stone. The meaning of this verb 
is clearly that of the French expression porter plainte. It means 
that the complaints in these cases should be referred to the neo- 
fas, or simply that the parties should present themselves before 
the neotas before whom the quvaestio should take place. This 
last idea, for a moment, suggested to me to read qwevév and to 
explain (‘to appear’) with an aphaeresis, 
certainly strange, but not unattested in modern Greek dialects 
rave, etc.), and which in ancient Cretan epi- 
graphic records has an analogy in the form adievute of the in- 
scription of Rhea which I copied at Phaestos.' As for the verb 
érevOeiv with the vocalized A, I had already noted it in the 
inscription from Priansos published above under No, 51 (éev- 
@wv 1.5). Icannot, however, find in Greek writers any example 
of émrépyouac construed with mpds and in the numerous 
Cretan decrees of Teos, where the participle éreA@ovzes is used 
of the ambassadors who present themselves to the assembly, it 
is constantly construed with éré. Besides, red@ev, explained by 
Comparetti in the Great Inscription as an active form of the 
well-known or specifies very much more 
closely the action which the decree here wishes to enforce, and 
I believe that I must accept it. 

1 Mus. It. 111, pp. 735-736. The imperative wiSérw of the inscription of 


Cnossos, Mus. It. I1, pp. 677-678, cannot be regarded as such a form, but as a 


crasis with the vowel of uh, uAriidérw 
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Ll. 8-10. A new political body, which up to the present has 
not been mentioned either at Gortyna or in any other Cretan 
city, is this veotas, from the membership of which are taken these 
érta kat ayopav who are to act as judges in the cases here con- 
templated. The name is here found first in the accusative, 
then in the genitive. In the fragment which I shall publish 
under the following number, it is found in the nominative. 
From these three occurrences it is seen to have a very anoma- 
lous declension: nom. @ vedtas, gen. Tas vedTas, accUS. TaV 
This new substantive with collective meaning should be com- 
pared with vedrns, which ean designate, as has been also sug- 
gested to me by Professor Comparetti, only a body constituted 
by véoe in contradistinction to the yepovela or Bada, a legisla- 
tive and political body constituted by the mpeoSurepot or mpei- 
yiota. The érta cat ayopav, who are selected by lot from among 
them, correspond evidently to the a@yopavowo. of Athens and 
other Greek cities. 

Ll. 10-13. The pronoun 6repos is already known from the 
Great Inscription and from other Cretan fragments of Gortyna 
and Lyttos. The short enclitic vowel of the subjunctive aorist 
dudcorte is regular in this dialect; consult the examples col- 
lected by Skias, tis Acadr., p. 137. The addition 
of Tat mod at the close appears to me certain, not only because 
the space will allow of no other, but also on account of the 
analogy of similar cases in other decrees. Compare the often- 
cited decree on the ape leutheroi, last line, and that which follows 
under No. 21, the last line but one. 


20 and 21. Another corner block with the paraséds, like the 
preceding, inscribed on one face and on the parastds of the 
other face. It is fragmentary on all sides. The greatest 
height 0.37 m.; length of the parastds, 0.38 m.; width of the 
fragment of the other face, 0.295 m. In order to give a front 
view of both inscribed faces on the same plate, I place them 


side by side on the same plane. 


| 
| 
| 
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C TANS KATIE A KA@ATY 
AATK SA\ AN} 
ARKENA, ETON BAAD Non MENAA cTo}c Eh 


KA 
EMMENTEFP 
f 


20. The right-hand section is inscribed with letters that are 


4 


the same, or almost the same, in form and dimension as those of 
the decree on bronze coinage (No. 19); and we may infer from 
some words met with here and there (aAr\addev = adrdraocey, |. 
1: vedras, |. 6) that it belongs to a text relating to the same 
subject. It is, however, impossible to get any meaning from 
it. Inline 5 appears the verb wed@ev already mentioned; in 
line 8 there appears to be an allusion to a date, Acozreios 5€ «ép- 
[uw] or xop[wiovtos]. It is useless to dwell upon the rest of 
the text. 

21. The inscription on the left is complete. Above it is the 
end of one of the usual lists of proxenoi. 


™p-| 
oFevos 


auTOS 


At the bottom of the stone, where the breakage begins, there 
are traces of very badly cut letters which must belong to another 
inscription, the rest of which followed on another block. 

The letters of this text have a very early form and ductus. 
This is, I believe, the earliest among the non-archaic inserip- 


198 
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tions brought to light by the excavation. In the second line 
we still have the spiral 8, a fact which, however it may be 
explained, shows that the period of archaic writing is not far 
off. The sigma has here also the lunar form (which once more 
proves the great antiquity of this sign at Gortyna). 

"Eri tov (Tov) 

EvpuySatat t® Aapacita<s > 

Tad éade tais 

5 dca Sixata cvvOiwv- 

tTlat <ap> apyvpw 

oTatépavs Tap Tov TiTaD. 

M Jorév dé tov Bardyevo| v, 


tT |ov wev Toprvmov Vuprvor{t, 


10 Tov d]é Paicriov Pai(c)roi, cai v 
tav 7 Ta(v) Huivav, Tav 


The inscription is not without obscurities. It contains a 
decree passed in common by the two cities of Gortyna and 
Phaestus which are distinguished from the others by the simple 
indication of modus and This circumstance, 
and the further fact that the document is dated by a single col- 
lege of cosmoi, shows that the two cities, whose fierce rivalry 
during other periods is well known, were at this time joined 
together under a single administration. The meaning of the 
decree appears to me to be the following: The Cransopeans 
when they violate the compact shall pay 2000 staters of silver 
and deposit them with the révas. The suit (for breaking the 
compact) may be brought by whoever wills, by the Gortynian at 
Gortyna, by the Phaestian at Phaestus; and half of the fine 
shall go to the city and half to the mover of the suit. 

Who are these Cransopeans? The reading of all the letters, 
except the fourth one, seems to me certain; and the fourth let- 
ter has every appearance of being w or v. However the word 

1Compare in the inscription of Malla, Mus. It. III, p. 632, the city of 
Lyttos and its port (Chersonesos ?) which are similarly termed Avurriw[v] rav re 


Trav dvw rdv émi [@]addooa (lines 8-10 


| 
| 
{ 
if 


should be read—and it! 


formed by the stone-cutte 


errors—it seems to me certain that it must denote the inhabitants 


of a locality called Kpave 
the country, or those of a 


may have been called by this name. In both cases they are peo- 


ple who have not the sam 
a titas who represents the 
Gortyna in the quarter ca 
of this tivas that they mu 
adjudged guilty. is 

the state. That they for 


dence, however limited, results from the fact that they have, if 


[ understand the passage, 


with the state, even though they be of great moment. This is 


proved by 6xa dixata 


they make is not just,’ wl 


motive for the decree. This expression is not very clear, but 


[ believe that, in view o 
which appears in the gre 
archaic texts, the writer 


mit an injustice against ¢ 


anything contrary to treaty.” This would be precisely the idea 


expressed in Cretan treatic 


adicoin Ta | 


Gortyna and Phaestus were joined into a single state, special 


compacts were concluded between these Cransopeans, who 


found themselves in certa 
government. The decree 
compacts on penalty of a 
increase the probability Oo 
case of the dacs at Athens 


1 Names of Cretan localities of 


ous and should be attributed in er 
ulation of the island, I see no w 
and that of the Molossian city of ¢ 
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Compare the treaty between Priansos and Hierapytna in Cauer?, 119, 1. 46. 


may have been mistakenly trans- 
r who has filled this whole text with 


omy, perhaps a village of periotkoi in 


quarter of the city of Phaestus which 


e rights as citizens, because they have 
m, like the amerevPepor who dwell at 
lled Latosion, and it is into the hands 
st pay the fines when they have been 
the intermediary between them and 


m a body having a certain indepen- 
the right to form treaties or compacts 


‘when the compact which 


lich is the very sentence giving the 


f the evident awkwardness of style, 
ater part of these archaic and non- 
wished to express ‘when they com- 


pacts in foree’ or ‘when they do 


's of a later date by the words ed dé tis 


t is probable that at the time when 


in peculiar conditions, and the new 
provides for the maintenance of the 
heavy fine, half of which, in order to 
f denunciation, is given, as is in the 
, to the person making the complaint. 
strange form and obscure meaning are numer- 
“at part to the language of the pre-Hellenic pop- 


yay of finding a connection between this name 


Yassope which resembles it in form. 


— 
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L. 1. After xopyivtray we expect the article ray, which, on 
account of the TQN that precedes, was evidently overlooked by 
the stone-cutter in transcribing the original on the stone. 

L. 2. The final sigma in Aapacidras should be eliminated. 
Here, also, the bungling stone-cutter has fallen into error by 
repeating the syllable AC in the middle of the word. 

L. 3. for (ct. is a NeW in- 
stance of a phenomenon now known to be common in this 
dialect. 

L. 4. TIA is an error for TAl=ra. 

L. 6. APAPCYPQ, another error of the stone-cutter who has 
repeated the same syllable. 

L. 8. wwdév. This reading confirms, in opposition to Biiche- 
ler,’ the spelling we (and not wo) proposed by Comparetti and 
by the majority of critics in the transcription of this verb in the 
Great Inscription. 

L. 9. Toprvom. I am not sure whether this should be re- 
garded as another error of the stone-cutter (for Téptum), or as a 
reminiscence of an earlier name of the city of Gortyna which 
would recall that of the city of Tuprey in Pelasgiotis. But 
from the fact that the et/nicon in the preceding word is given 
with the form Toprvmos, and not 'vpt@os or Tuptudmos, | pre- 
fer to believe that it is one of the usual blunders. 

Ll]. 10-12. We have three more errors of the stone-cutter in 
the words PAITOI, TAHMINAN and MQAIOINTA. The last 
of these, considered together with the TIA for TAI of line 4 
and with the ancient appearance of the writing, makes me sus- 
pect that this inscription is nothing else than a copy of a bow- 
strophedon text executed by an unskilful stone-cutter not yet ae- 
eustomed to the new system of left to right writing. It is per- 


haps the transcription, on the walls of a temple of Gortyna, of 


a text cut a short time before, but still in the archaic manner, 
either at Gortyna itself or on some wall at Phaestos. The 
spiral 8 on line 2 can also be better explained by this hypothe- 


SIs. 


! Biicheler and Zittelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, pp. 14, 15. 
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22. (PLare IX.) Another large corner block with par- 
astis, On the parastds is registered the proxeny of Gaius 
Caesonius Philargyrus, which we have already given under No. 


11. On the injured face are two fragmentary names: 


ns 


The principal text is on the same side as the parastds. The 
letters are of fine form and 0.025 m. high. The dimensions of 
the block are: 1.39 m. long, 0.61 m. wide, 0.315 m. high along 
the inscribed band. 

The inscription, of which this is only a small remnant, was, 
as may be seen, divided into columns after the fashion of the 
archaic texts of the Lethaeus. On the border, which remained 
blank on the right of the last column, were cut at a later date 
two other inscriptions ot proxe not (the lower one by erasing). 


Of the first this much may be read or supplied: 


[ 
[ vor 
[ pruv- | 
wv al v- 
Tol Ka- 
yevo- 


Of the second only the first name is clear: 


Aapa- 
TpLos 


... 


ANT 
| 
| 
| 
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The reading of our text is as follows: 


Om. . —— 
Ov Hypatrat Kai [1 ]pode- 
at Ta povrwy é(m)i tovs dippovs xa- 
. . javta ka- i Kpivovt@v Ky 
Tov vs |patravs Kai Kata- 
yeveOa dtxadcvt@y Kai KaTop- 
10 (2) . T |npovtwy a |rep Tw 


The left-hand column gives no entire phrase and almost no 
entire word. 

Of the right-hand column, all that we can say is that it con- 
tains juridical enactments regarding procedure, or rules regard- 
ing the competency and duties of magistrates or of persons 
who, without being magistrates, Are invested under certain cir- 
cumstances with their functions as, for instance, in the case of 
the private arbitrators spoken of in the fragment of the Pyth- 
ion regarding adoption (Mon. Ant. ILI, No. 19, pp. 31 ff) and 
in a fragment of the Lethaeus (ibid., No. 155, p. 308). 

Ll. 2, 3. The expression émi rovs didpovs might be 
compared with the phrase in the fragment of 
the Lethaeus just cited (No. 155), were it not that in the latter 
the first two letters of the decisive word have been filled in. 

L. 7. tods éo[ |pdrravs, i. e. ‘the exacters.’ The 
same word occurs in the fragment of the Lethaeus, No. 156 of 
Comparetti, in the dative singular é«[7]pa«rau. 

L. 9. In xatour[vv]rov the stone-cutter has inadvertently 
omitted two letters. 

L. 10. The only two possible supplements to the verb in the 
imperative are [t]npovrwy and [¢]nporvtwv. In the first case we 
should understand as follows: ‘let them observe all the other 
(dispositions) as... ete.’ The form... with the aphae- 


resis of the e instead of the contracted form —otvr@y is common 
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in this dialect. [¢|npévter from would be connected 
in meaning with the verb of the same root épéw, from which 
Eustathius (on J/. Hl 127) derives épevw=épevya; and we know 
precisely that the épevra/é are among the magistrates of Cretan 
cities. See the inscription of Dreros, col. D, 1. 5, and the frag- 
ment from Hierapytna, |]. 18, both published in the Museo Ital- 
iano, Il, pp. 613 and 657 ff, Nos. 36-73, and the magis- 
trates épevviovtes xai pvOuifovres in the Cretan inscription of 
Venice, Mus. It. I, p. 144,1. 35. The «atarep needs no expla- 
nation. Ifwe read | ¢]npervrwv, the same phrase is found in the 
archaic fragment which [ publish under No. 25, where we read 


(right-hand column, Il. 2, 3) . . . € ¢épovte . 


23. Archaic boustrophedon inscription on two contiguous 
blocks, one of which (right-hand) was a corner block of the 
primitive building. This has on its other side the decree on 
bronze coinage which I publish under No. 19, and on its parastds 
is the proxeny of { M ]@Xevpos of Oaxos published under No. 12. 
The parastds at the end of the lines of the left-hand block is not 
inscribed, at least in the part that has been preserved. The two 
stones, which I here reproduce, somewhat separated one from 
the other, are complete on all sides, except for the lower right- 
hand corner of the left piece. The upper edge is slightly worn 
away above the first line, and so is the lower edge at some 
points. Their height is 0.365 m.; the joint length of the two 
inscribed surfaces between one parastdés and the other is 1.38 m. 
The height of the letters varies from 0.02 m. to 0.022 m. 

We have in this text the most ancient of all treaties between 
Cretan cities thus far discovered. It contains a convention be- 
tween the city of Gortyna and that of Rhizene, ‘Perrév (‘Perrnv),' 
which is evidently the city registered by Stephanus of Byzantium 
under the name of ‘Pcfmvia,? without saying in what part of the 
island it was. It is a city of which, probably, only the name was 
preserved in geographical tradition down to a late period, and 
which must have disappeared at an early date from history, as it 

! The letter ¢ is not used in the alphabet of this inscription. 
2Steph. Byz.: Kpyrns 
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has left no other memory in inscriptions, in coins or in authors. 
[ believe that its site should be sought for not far from Gortyna 


Mount Ida, toward the great valley of Messara, or along the 
slope of the mountains on the other side of the valley, between it 
and the sea, which are still called by the name pifa pifa). 
For even the worship of Bidas (Idas), one of the Idaean Dactyli 
to whom the Rhizenians offer sacrifices, points to a locality that 
is in, or not far from, the district of Mount Ida. 

The writing, spelling, dialect and style of this treaty are the 
same as those of the Great Inscription of Gortyna and the other 
texts of the Lethaeus. Several expressions, technical and stereo- 
typed, as it were, of the wording of these laws turn up here 
also, but we tind, besides, novelties and difficulties which I do 
not pretend in a first edition of this text to be able to explain 
entirely. (My reading is given on page 206.) 

LJ.1,2. It must not seem surprising if, in a text drawn up in 
so primitive and imperfect a style, a construction without a verb 
is used at the commencement. In many of the phrases which 
follow the subject instead is wanting, and must be understood or 
guessed at. Facts of this kind are often met with in the Great 
Inscription. The meaning of the verb which is here understood 
is that of cuvéBevro, that is to say, ‘The Rhizenians, while re- 
taining their own autonomy and their own tribunals, came to an 


agreement (joined themselves, allied themselves) with the Gorty- 


350 staters, on the following conditions:’ 
toiade. The supplement [¢é]re has been suggested 
to me by Comparetti. This whole passage may be compared 
with that of the archaic fragment of Oaxos (Mon. Ant. IIT, pp. 
408 ft.), where triennial festivals are also mentioned, I]. 11-14: 


Kata Ta Tois Kudavteios diddpe(v) is 


Cydas were called Kuéavtea, so those of Bidas must have been 
ealled Budavreca. The 8, which occurs but once in the whole 


inscription, has the earliest spiral form; but this spiral, unless 


in one of those groups of ruins of very early date, like those of 


Camares and of Courtes, scattered over the southern foot-spurs of 


nians, sending every three years to Bidas victims of the value of 


dvmdexa otatnpavs. In the same way as the Oaxian feasts of 
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it be the effect of the corrosion of the surface, is so slightly 
marked that the letter resembles a p. In some later Cretan 
inscriptions we find the epithet Bedaras written with the 8, as 
it is here, instead of the ¢. Cf., in Cauer', No. 40, 1. 5, Tiva 
Bidarav, and No. 42, |. 23, [Trnvos] Bidataa, ete. 

Ll. 3,4. All the attempts to read, on either the stone or the 
impression, and on the photograph, the letters lost after the verb 
foxodopea|e] have been in vain. One would expect to have here 
the subject of the sentence which might be tis, or as Comparetti 
thought, arepos (that is, ove of the two, either a Gortynian or 
Rhizenian). But the space is too great for tvs, and the remaining 
traces on the impression appear not to lend themselves in the 
least to the word Grepos. It is not impossible that here, as else- 
where, the subject is lacking and must be understood, and that in 
its place before dévépea there should have been another object 
governed by as for example: oréyav & av xa foixodope- 
[oe &€ dévdpea As we have in Greek 
aypov the expression «yrous dutevev Would be perfectly 
regular, and as it treats of an irrigated territory, like the valley 
of Messara, this clause in regard to planting and cultivating 
gardens might very well have been especially contemplated in 
a cuvOnxcn. I must, however, confess that the impression bears 
some traces of letters which make even this supplement uncer- 
tain. The irregularity of the syntax should be noted: the sen- 
tence begins in the relative form and continues in conditional 
form :—* The house which (one) shall build and if he shall plant 
[gardens] or trees.” The «’ a7rod00a of |. 4 would be 
very obscure if this expression should be literally interpreted. 
For anyone who builds a house and plants trees may very 
well sell them (a7rode@ax), but I do not see how he can buy them 
(rpiaQa) if they are already his. One can only imagine the 
case of one who should build and plant (on certain conditions) 
on domain land or leased ground, as, for example, seems to have 
been the case with the persons, to whom, according to an inscrip- 
tion of the northern wall,' the city of Gortyna rented land in 
the locality of ada. But in this case no such fact is stated, and 


1 Mon. Ant. TIT, No. 154, p. 295 
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perhaps this mpia@a should be regarded as a stereo- 
typed phrase, like others we shall meet with, by means of 
which the indefinite concession of the right of purchase and 
sale is indicated, while the first part of the phrase may be re- 
garded in the broader sense as a concession of the right of 
éyxtnows. The only texts that can be compared with this inserip- 
tion to assist in its interpretation are the treaties between Cre- 
tan cities belonging to a later period. Now in these we find 
among the first concessions which the cities of two allied states 
make to each other, that of éy«rnows and of the right of recipro- 
eal purchase and sale on each other’s territory, in the same 
way as here we find that of planting and building and that of 
selling and buying. Compare the treaty between Priansos and 
Hierapytna, Cauer', 48, 1. 11 ff: dows] cai 
Trap’ adAdAow Kai éervyapias Kai 
Kai petoxav Kai Oeiwy avOpwrivwy boo Ka 
trap’ éxatépos, Kai Kal Kai 
daveifovras Savefouevos kai tadAXa TavTa 
Kupios KATA TOS UTdpyovTas Tap’ éxaTépos vowos. See also 
the treaty between Latos and Olus (Mus. Jt. 1, pp. 144-145, 11. 
11-14 and Il. 39-42). 

Ll. 4—6. The passage contained in these and the two following 
lines is important for the mention of the orapros and of the 
otaprayeras, an office which is here mentioned for the first time. 
But unfortunately little or no new light is hereby thrown on the 
essence and constitution of the etapros and on his relations to 
the tribe. It is said that when the cosmos and the startagetas 
go to Rhizene they must cooywéev with the Rhizenian cosmo. 
The verb dyq (és «’ dye) is here used with the intransitive mean- 


ing of ‘going.’ This clause corresponds to that of the treaties 


of a later date where it is decreed that the cosmoi, who go oth- 
cially to the allied city, must be received in the apyeior or in the 
prytancion, and must sit in the ék«Anela with its cosmos. See the 
treaty between Priansos and Hierapytna, Caner’, 48, 1. 33 ff: 
6 Kéopos 6 Tav éprérw év Ilpiavooi és TO apyeiov 
Kal év exxrAnola peta TV woavTas Sé Kai 6 TAY 


Koopos év ‘leparrutva TO apyeiov Kai év 
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exxrnola peta Tov See also the treaty already 
cited between Latos and Olus, ll. 31 ff, and that between 
Hierapytna and Lyttos, Cauer', 45, line 3: 0 8€ «éopos tev 
‘leparrutvi éprrérw és apyeiov, etc. The cosmos and 
startagetas of Gortyna are both treated with equal honor by the 
Rhizenians. May we hence deduce that the s/artagetas is also a 
cosmos, and that on account of his functions and his name he 
takes a place among the Cretan cosmoi similar to that held by 
the woAduapyos among the Athenian archons? Or should the 
office of the startagetas be regarded simply as that of the apyos 
of a startos, in the same way as there is an apyds of the agela 
and an apyds of the andreion, and might it not better be com- 


the dpyovres tod yéevous of the Athenian constitution? But it 
is more than dangerous, it is futile to attempt to build hypoth- 
eses upon such meagre material. It is better to wait for 
new discoveries of which the soil of Gortyna gives abundant 
promise, allowing us to hope that the constitutional history 
of Crete may still be in great part recovered by means of its 
inscribed stones. 

Ll. 6, 7. The first phrase in this line is so difficult as to be 
insoluble to me. It would appear as if the remaining traces of 
the fragmentary word compels us to complete it as either 


ow a3jo > or Ow? qjo >, but as the last of these two 


words makes no sense, the only restoration left would be wrod€po. 
The use of we@opa: with the genitive, although rare, is found 
even in classical writers. But what is the meaning of the sen- 
tence Tov 76 I leave the explanation to 
others, noting merely that perhaps the same expression is to be 
met with in the fragment of the Lethaeus No. 157 (Mon. Ant. 
ITI, p. 312): [r]om to... (1. 5) where we meet also 
with the fragments of sentences which occur in our text, 


, ete. Tov pé 76 is a kind 


such as v 
of limiting apposition added to tov oraprayérav and to Tov 
xoouiovta, that is to the subject of the verb coovév in a manner 
entirely independent and in a phrase by itself, just as further 


pared to the office of the @uAoBacrreis, of the dpatpiapya, or of 


| 
| 
| 
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on (line 12) we find ra éypaypéva adda we. It is only the 
cosmos and the startagetas TO Who has a 
right to this hospitality and these honors on the part of the 
cosmo of Rhizene. In return for this, however, they must pay 
an indemnity of one drachma. Aaptopev dapxvay cannot mean 
here that the Rhizenians must tine them one drachma, but that 
they must make them liable to an indemnity of one drachma, 
a sum which must be spent (consumed, used up) with the s/artos 
and with the Rhizenians. My understanding is that this in- 
demnity paid by the cosmot or the startagetas of Gortyna must 
be expended in the syssition or in the festivals of the sfartos to 
which the cosmoi in charge at Rhizene belong, and in the 
syssitia or festivals of the Rhizenians in general. What follows 
is clear, except «oevetac Sixat (xoeveia dixa) the meaning of 
which here, I think, cannot be exactly determined. 

LI. 8, 9. A Gortynian may not seize pledges from the prop- 
erty of a Rhizenian (present himself as holding a pledge); if he 
do so, and is defeated after a law-suit, he must pay a fine equiv- 
alent to double the value of the property or thing pledged, as it 
is written in the... ... The word which is here written 
may be read 2A9@2, 2AV@O or 2A90)D. Comparetti prefers 
i@par, Which may be explained, as regards the form, as an equiv- 
alent of &pa(éopua-efw, ifavw); but the meaning remains un- 
certain. The expression Tov évexdpov occurs also in 
the inscription of the northern wall, No. 154, line 5 (Mon. Ant. 
p. 295). 

L]. 10-12. Those who shall exact the amount of the fines from 
the persons condemned are the cosmoi of Rhizene. The word 
Koo mos, a8 is the case frequently elsewhere, is here almost always 
used in the collective sense. If these do not exact it, but in 


their stead the wpetyoro: demand it, the latter shall not be fined 
for so doing. Ta éypaupéva adda Sé pé is an addition and a 
limiting explanation of the word wpadéev of line 10. Let them 
exact what is prescribed and no more. 

| Ll. 12-15. I find no other supplement, which corresponds 
to the lacuna and to the meaning which is here required, than 
admis, although, according to the dialect, we should rather ex- 


pare the compound TrodaTar. 


wide. Its thickness is irregular, 0.20-0.26 m. 


as if some inscription on it had been cancelled. 


help of some new discovery. 
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pect adrw. Compare the Great Inscription, Col. IV, line 3. 
The meaning of the new verb aumiraiw appears to be the same 
as that of audic8nréw. If the «cowov of the Rhizenians shall 
have any new difference with the Gortynians, or if any new 
dispute shall arise between the two cities, the herald shall invite, 
within ten days, the Gortynians. (it is understood, of course, 
certain Gortynian delegates) or others who shall represent them 
(perhaps citizens of Rhizene charged to do so by the Gortyn- 
ians), to present themselves within ten days at Rhizene. 
xowvov oi “Perrémot is like rods of Toprimoa in No. 3 above. 
In this or ali we find the name of a consulting, 
deliberating or judging body hitherto unknown. Admitting the 
second restoration to be correct, the word should be connected 
with the verb aitiaw, aitiaowar; it would be the name, as Com- 
paretti also believes, of the accusing assembly before which the 
Gortynians are invited to appear and to a@zox«piveO@ai—but the 
inscription which is here abruptly broken off gives us no clue 
to a clearer understanding. For the participle fevpévas, com- 


24. Large block of local limestone, 0.75 m. high, 0.79 m. 
Letters 0.023- 


0.025 m. high. The right border is not inscribed, but it looks 


The writing continued on the left of another block, but the 
part which is lost is very small. Lines 9-10, 13-14 and several 
others, where supplements are evident and clear, show that the 
missing letters at the beginning or at the end of every line on 
the left-hand side are two or three in number, or an average of 
tive letters for every two lines. The lacunae in the text can be 
completely supplied from lines 7 ff. Nevertheless, especially on 
account of the nature of the subject which is not sufticiently 
treated of in the remaining archaic texts, there are still a num- 
ber of difficulties which appear to me insoluble without the 
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The following is my reading of the inscription, with a few 


explanatory remarks on its content: 


1-2 devdpéov cai . . . . . Tt TOV Omdpor oi 
. . . . . avTi pattvpo- 
v dvov mpotpitov Tov . . . . . 


V* at O€ Ka me KAXIOV de |atat, autos Te 
9-10 Kai tporovero tpotetap[ tov av|ri dvov 
v €vs ayopav de é ToUTO ABXo- 
13-14 dtxalos Gat trav| dixav, 6 & évex’paxcav 
oTeya- 
17-18 ¢ trovior| tos 6 évexvpaxcar, cur- 
Tov pov Tov] évvéa Tpitvs, ois Ka Tpo- 
21-22 feitret we ai TIS Ka TOV Omop- 


ov 
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it is a fragment of one of those detached laws on évexvpacia, 
or seizure of pledges, which were afterwards codified in the large 
collection cut on the buildings of the Lethaeus, as had already 
been indicated by the fragments discovered in 1885 and now 
confirmed by the fragments which I publish under No. 28. The 
present article concerns, if I am not mistaken, the sequestration 
or replevin, executed by error or abuse, on trees, houses and ob- 
jects which do not belong to the person on whom it is intended 
to carry out the sequestration. 

It therefore treats of fields or houses that are rented, or of 
houses inhabited by foes: in the first, there are trees planted 
by the lessees or by the forces and which belong to them; inthe 
second there is furniture also belonging to the occupants for the 
time being of the house. The seizure made against the owner 
of the house or of the field cannot be extended to what belongs 
to him. 

Four judicial parties come upon the scene as actors in the 
inscription: first, those who caused the seizure, that is, those 
who évexvpaxcayr (ll. 13-14, 19-20) or é€vexvpaxcovt (1. 17); 
second, the person against whom the seizure is made, that is to 
say, & person whose property is sequestrated or seized by the 
above, 6 évexdpaxaav (ob évexvpa€ar) (Il. 14, 18; 21, 22); third,a 
person who (xadiov, |. 7, |. 4) (he may be, as 
Comparetti has suggested to me, a diaetetes or arbiter); fourth, 
finally, there is a party whose character is very obscure, named 
in the word . . . . eavta, in lines 5 and 6, which I am un- 
able to complete. Should we recognize in this person the lessee 
or the person who appeals against an unjust seizure? The 
letter which follows the @ appears, from what remains, to be 
a curved letter, like aa,aneora @. Finally, there are the con- 
comitant parties, or outside parties, who act as witnesses, and 
these are two paprupes of some sort and a group of puadprupes 
elected among the énopo, that is to say, those who are neigh- 
bors of the property or the houses pledged; these at first are 
nine in number (line 2) and afterwards they appear in a subdi- 
vision of three (Il. 19-20). 
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LJ. 1-3. The first complete period of the fragment is that 
beginning with «adév on line 4. The three preceding lines 
are the close of the period which began on the block above, 
which is lost. The subject is seizures made on trees or on a 
country house; at least that is how I understand the word 
fotxia, as in the Great Inscription, in contrast to oréya (see line 
16'). It is diffienlt to supplement lines 1-2. Perhaps we 
should read of pocov |Tt and the meaning might be: i If disputes 
arise 1n regard to pledges on] trees or on country houses, those 
nine among the neighbors who have the nearest property [shall 
swear (in judgment )’ ]. 

Ll. 4-11. ‘(The arbiter ?) shall invite into the presence of two 
witnesses, with three days’ notice, the @... cavra to proceed to 
the operation of perpéo@a, and if he come not when called in 
the manner prescribed, let him carry out the act and issue an 
order, with four days’ notice, before two witnesses, that he must 
present himself in the agora.’ In the absence of the last part of 
the upper phrase, it is Impossible to give exactly the meaning 
of the verb petpéo@ar, which here appears first as a participle 
and then as imperative, referring to two different persons. 

L). 11-16. The part which is here wanting in the formula of 
the oath occurs in the new text of the Lethaeus which I give 
under No. 28, lines 9-10, and from this passage I supply the 
missing portion in our text. The same sentence occurs in both 
texts, and it is evident that it was a formula or the beginning of 
the stereotyped formula of an oath prescribed in certain cases. 
But, as in the case with what follows, it is quite elliptical and 
seems as if it should be understood as: wav todto pév éott ody 

aBrorlat cai Sixaios. Therefore, when the parties have been 


gathered together in the agora, the oath is taken, which consists 


of the words: ‘Thus is the thing rightly (done) and with no 
harm and (that which has been seized) does not belong to the 
| person for whom the mortgage was made.’ This should be 
| done mpiv poreb0a trav dixav, but from the whole of the context 
and from the phrase which follows it is evident that the de- 


'Great Inscription, Col. IV, line 32 ff. (¢)réyavs ravs év and émi Kdpac 


éri xwpg). 
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cision made by the jury by a majority of votes has executive 
force; hence I cannot explain how, after this, there can be any 
question of starting a suit. Might it not be possible to trans- 
late the phrase wpiv trav Sdixav ‘instead of making a 
law suit’? It would seem as if the law, before allowing the 
damaged party to make an accusation of disturbed possession, 
seeks to reconcile the two parties through a private judgment 
of arbiters. But I must confess that to me this entire part is 
extremely obscure. 

The word a8ro7rla (=aPrAaPia) is already known as a Cretan 
expression from the inscription of Oaxos, No. 184 (line 10), in 
Mon. Ant. Ill, pp. 396 ff, and from the Hesychian gloss 
aBrores aBAaBes. Kpjres. The supplement drepa x’ oi [ wAdes 
6|udcovte is furnished by the decree of bronze coinage already 
published under No. 19. 

L]. 16-20. Clearer is the content of these lines. ‘ If the se- 
questrators take a pledge from a city house, saying (he who 
rents it?) that the person on whom they make the sequestra- 
tion does not dwell (in that house), let three of the nine neigh- 
bors swear together (with the person who affirms this), to whom 
this person will declare beforehand that he on whom the seiz- 
ers have enforced the sequestration does not dwell in it.’ 

"Es oréyas for é« (€&) oréyas is a usage already known. The 
subject of the genitive absolute zroviovros is understood, as fre- 
quently happens in these laws. It appears to me that it must 
be he who rents the house and whose furniture the sequestrators 
have seized, believing that it belongs to the owner of the house. 
But on the other hand it is not impossible that the person 6 
évexvpaxoav should be the owner himself: ‘Ile on whom the 
seizure has been made saying that he does not live in that 
house.’ Suvexcoucca9Pa.: we have here another case of the 
use of coniuratores. 

There begins in line 20 another period which, however, does 
not end on this block, the last line after the ov of ouépov being 
empty. It is evident that the stone-cutter, finding the space 
narrow, continued the inscription on the top of another column. 
I do not believe that in the primitive wall there was beneath 
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this another series of blocks, because its dimensions prove it to 
be a block belonging to the orthostates. 


25. Remnants of archaic boustrophedon writing, with letters 
like those of the preceding texts, found on a large block repro- 
duced above under No. 15. The surface of this block, partly 
scraped, was used at a later date to receive the lists of proxenoi 
which [I published under that number. The archaic remnants 
belong to two columns. 


Right column: 


1. 


2-3... . . € atrep 
6-7. ..... viKacE ap 
... TWAS EKOLE 


We find here the traces of some phrases which recur in the 
non-archaic texts reproduced under No, 22. 


Left column : 


1-2...... 

$-4...... Sfexac[T. . 

5-H... . . . « 

xoe|viow? 
9-10... .. . «ali ulairupos? . 
10-11. . . .. . opopo 
12-13. ..... atov 
14-15. . . . . . € xaprairo[s] 
16-17... . . wad [8]vois 


The content of this text is completely hidden from us. The 
mention of the émopo: (lines 10-11) would seem to refer to a 
subject similar to that treated in the preceding text. Perhaps 
seizures or sequestrations of animals: ai «ca mpoSata évexv- 
xaptaimos (ll. 14-15); but it is all 
uncertain. 


AUM 
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26. Small fragment, 0.32 m. high, 0.15 m. wide, 0.20 m 
thick. Letters 0.025 m. high. 


After the pi of the first line, which is preserved, there is 
room for another letter, but no trace of writing remains. 


Ta |s as 


xo 


The above is the epigraphical material which came to light 
during the excavation: only a small part, it is true, of a great 
mass of texts of various periods which covered the walls of a 
very ancient temple. But what this temple may have been, it is 
impossible to say at the present time. None of the texts dis- 
covered give any indication of the place where it stood. 

Far less numerous than the inscriptions and almost entirely 
without importance, because belonging to a later date and prob- 
ably to Roman restorations of the primitive building, are the 
architectural fragments that were found. Any attempt to 
reconstruct, even partially, the archaic temple and its decora- 
tions must henee be abandoned. However, we should not neg- 
lect what little can be gathered of the characteristics of this 
construction from the inscribed blocks themselves. An exami- 
nation of the dimensions of these stones proves that they be- 
longed to walls built, like those of the Pythion, with a high 
orthostates at their base surmounted by alternate courses of 


headers and stretchers or, as the German architects eall them, 


| 
ip ‘VINA | 
AA 
4 
OMAES 
MMA 
| 
| 
XUM 
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Liiufe rschiehten and rschichten.' The width ot the blocks 
of the stretcher courses shows that the width of the wall was 
the same as at the Pythion, namely between 0.585—0.59 m., a 
dimension which corresponds almost exactly to two Solonian 
feet and which was probably used at Gortyna as the standard 
measurement in temple constructions of this period and in this 
system. The heights of the various parallel courses which are 
represented among our material were 0.28 m., 0.315 m., 
0.365 m., 0.48 m. 

One remarkable peculiarity of the walls in this temple, at least 
of the side walls, is that disclosed by those blocks from whose 
inscribed surface there projects a slight parastis. From the two 
blocks which contain the treaty between Gortyna and Rhizene 
(No. 25), which are shown by the inscription to be contiguous, 
we can see that these perustides followed each other along the 
wall at stated distances and we are able to measure this dis- 
tance, viz., 1.39 m. The following diagram gives a horizontal 
section of the two blocks joined together: 


A 8 


A B—Treaty between Gortyna and Rhizene (No. 23). 
C—Proxeny of Maleuros (No, 12). 
D—Decree on bronze coinage (No. 19), 


[It is possible with their help to reconstruct the profile of the 
walls and of one corner of the building which must have had the 
following ground-plan : 


1 The courses of headers are formed of large upright blocks arranged in pairs 
width to width. Tke courses of stretchers consist of single slabs laid face down- 
ward and filling the entire width of the wall binding together the double blocks 


below them. 
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The monotony of the flat surface of the outer walls was 
broken by these projecting vertical bands which took the 
place that should have been occupied by the half columns in a 
pseudo-peripteral temple. One might suspect that the construe- 
tion of these semi-pilasters, with their slight projection in the 
place of the half-columns, was determined precisely by the idea 
of making use of these walls as a great book on which to in- 
scribe public acts. Thesemi-columns would divide the surface 
into so many long isolated pages, but, on the other hand, they 
would destroy a great deal of space that might be utilized for 
the inscriptions. On the other hand the projecting bands, 
while leaving to the wall its architectural character as pseudo- 
peripteral, might, at the same time, be covered over their entire 
flat surface, as they actually are, with writing, thus increasing 
the space available for the reception of laws and decrees which 
the city desired to confide to the guardianship of the sanctuary. 

We have here, therefore, the remnants of another public 
hall of records to be placed by the side of the archives of the 
Pythion discovered ten years ago. Traces of yet another mural 
collection, certainly or very probably also templar in character, 
are furnished by the fragments in the field of Risvan-Aga at 
Mitropolis. These last fragments, taken together with other 
inscriptions found in the last few years in the same village, sug- 
gest to me a conjecture of great importance for the topography 
of Gortyna, a conjecture which will, I believe, soon become a 
demonstrated fact. It is that the present village of Mitropolis 
occupies the site of the ancient quarter of the metoiko/ and of the 
apeleutheroi, called Latosion. In fact, it was there that was found 
by Fabricius the fragment which speaks of the Latosians (Jon. 
Ant. III, p. 324), and it is there also that were found the act of 
emancipation No. 133 and the fragment No. 137 of the Museo 
Italiano, Vol. TI, in which mention is made of an a7roXaydearTos ; 
we have also seen that the wall-blocks from our tentative exca- 
vation, except the one relating to sacrifices, refer precisely to 
slaves and emancipations. They probably covered the walls of 
the temple of Latona, which gave its name to the quarter. 
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N ar the Gre at Inscription. 


The work undertaken near the Lethaeus by the Syllogos with 
the object of uncovering the Great Inscription and taking a 
plaster cast of it,' and afterward the work carried on by the 
local authorities and by the Syllogos itself, in the construction 
of a roof to protect it permanently from the weather, led to the 
dlisecovery of some new fragments of the inscriptions cut upon 
the buildings in that place. During the very first days of my 
stay in Crete I was able to recopy entirely the fragment No. 
180 of the Monumenti Antichi, UI (et. No. 27 below), which in the 
year 1885, when it was first seen by me, was only partly visible 
because it remained set into the retaining wall of the river. At 
the same time Professor 8. Xanthoudidis, secretary of the 
Syllogos, in directing the later work carried on by the Museum 
of Candia, found and recopied another small fragment which 
| publish under No. 30. But the most important texts came to 
light after I had left Crete. 

These are two wall-blocks similar to those of the Great In- 
scription, also with a curved surface corresponding to a circu- 
lar wall of the same radius. They must, therefore, be also con- 
sidered as belonging to the primitive circular building and as 
remains of those parts of it which were demolished or made 
over when the edifice was converted into a theatre during the 
Roman period. Professor Xanthoudidis at once made most 
accurate copies and impressions from which the facsimiles 
given under Nos. 28 and 29 were made. Copies and impres- 
sions of these two blocks were also sent to the brothers Baunack 
in Leipsie who will publish them in the Philologus contempo- 


raneously with my publication. 


27. The fragment which I copied is still walled into the exte- 
rior of the circular building on the side toward the river. It is 


0.23 m. high, 0.34 m. wide. The letters are arranged orot- 


1A complete plaster cast of the Great Inscription of Gortyna is now to be 
found in America in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
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xndov and are 0.023-0.025 m. high. Before the late investiga- 
tions, only two letters at the right end of each line were visible ; 
and now, even with the whole surface uncovered, nothing can 


be made out of its contents. 


The inscription belongs to the third period of Gortynian writ- 
ing, namely, to that marked by the acceptance of the common 
Ionic alphabet, while the boustrophedon arrangement of the lines 
is still retained. Unfortunately, even here we have no decisive 
example as to whether this alphabet contained the @; but we do 
find the &, which was wanting in the other fragments of this 
period which have hitherto come to light. Compare Mon. Ant. 
III, pp. 825-330 and 341. 


28. (PLATE Xa.) Large block 1.45 m. long, 0.30 m. high 
and 0.39 m.thick. The letters are the same as those of the 
Great Inscription. 

This block contains part of three columns belonging to the 
laws on the évéyvpa which were also codified on the walls 
near the Lethaeus. The ductus of the writing and, [ might 
almost say, of the hand, are those of the Great Inscription. 
These fragments, as also Nos. 156 and 159 of the Jon. Ant. 
III, are therefore a part of the principal text, while the frag- 
ments relating to the same subject which we find on the 
northern wall (Jon. Ant., block 154) should be considered as 
an appendix or as the vorellae added to the main corpus. 
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Right column: 


. Tov) évexvp— 

KaXiovTt a- 


~ 


téypattat,a . . ... 

Kai Tpotrovet |o 

ov avti pov 

pev évs aryop |av, ouvipev dé 

a rs > 

wav ToUTO €ott aBXoT- 


av dixav| 


It is easy to see that the part of these lines that is preserved 
contained an article on procedure which, at least beginning with 
line 6, is only a repetition of that which we have already seen 
in the inscription published above under No. 24 (lines 9 ff). 
The supplementary portion, which we supply by means of this 
inscription, gives to the column precisely the width which it 
should have, that is to say, the width which can be ascertained 
from the perfectly preserved lines of the middle column, consist- 
ing on an average of 20-21 letters. Lines 1 and 5 must also 
have contained something very similar to lines 4 and 8 of text 
No. 24, but they cannot be completed with equal certainty. 

I make the following restoration of the middle part: 

« « Tal a[vd]plos 

is x’ ét, wav avTidé- 
pas, ioros, épia épiBexv- 

a fepyareia, oddpia, apart- 


tn 


pov, duyov Boov, Katrerov, p- 
w > > 
UXavs, dvov €(K)s av- 
dpeio br’ o apKos trapéxet 
Kat’ avopeiov: evva avdpos 


10 wai yuvaix{[os 


The loss of the beginning of this period is much to be de- 
plored. It is difficult to restore not the verb, which must have 
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expressed the action of pledging, but its circumstantial com- 
plements. The subject is, if I am not mistaken, the foreclos- 
ure of mortgages on the property of a free man while he is 
absent from his city, having gone to the war. On account of 
the exclusion of the wardrobe and personal adornments (7Aav 
féuas x” avmidéuas), it would seem that the other objects of 
which a list is given could be seized. But among these we 
tind the loom, the ox-yoke, the plough, the hand-mill stones, 
objects which we can hardly believe subject to sequestration. 
For it is known that the greater part of Greek legislators 67Xa 
Kai apotpov Kal TOV avayKaloTaTwY évéyupa 
AaBeiv mpos Savevov (Diodorus, I, 79). The only possible expla- 
nation would therefore be that the clause beginning with wAav 
is not exclusive but additional, that is: [‘if a mortgage is made 
on the property of such a man these should be excluded from 
the sequestration ], besides the wardrobe and the personal adorn- 
ments, the loom, the wool, the iron instruments for weaving, 
the plough, the ox-yoke, the xazerov, the mill-stones and the 
évos aderas.’ 

L. 1. Perhaps [xpéuat]a avdpos €revbepo. 

L. 2. Difficulties are not wanting in this line. The 6ér7’ évs 
is clear in the squeeze, where traces of the ¢ are also visible. 
We have here a strange use of the évs (ets) with the dative in 
place of év, unless the s be regarded as a careless interpolation 
of the stone-cutter who also committed an error on line 7, writ- 
ing és in place of éks. The 67r7t which precedes must have 
the value of éo7s or of dre. I do not see how this form can 
be the equivalent of éo7s ; but on the other hand é7e in Cretan 
is éka. Might it be possible to suppose that there was also a 
form as in Aeolic (éta, téra)? The double in 
this case might be the effect of a false analogy, as in darré@at 
for 

Ll. 4, 5. - Here also we find the promiscuous use of forms 
with or without the v in the accusative plural, iotds (iotovs) 
and, in line 7, wwAavs. In épiexva for épitexva we have another 
example of the transposition of the aspirates. But it might 
also be possible (although more difficult) to transcribe ép@eyva ; 
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compare the form @vya already cited. Note also, in the place 
of adporpov, the form apatpoy (Latin aratrum). 

L1. 6,7. The évos aderas is the upper or movable crushing 
stone or pestle. The wvAa (uvAn) is the lower immovable stone 
on which the évos aXéras is turned. It is evident that more than 
one of these were originally kept in each house, in order to have 
one in reserve in case of necessity. «xamnteév is explained by 
Ilesychius as adoyor (compare Ammian. Marcell. 
22, p. 208: pabula iumentorum, quae vulgo dictitant capita). But 
this is not applicable here. We might rather—since the dvyds 
(fvyes) of the oxen is mentioned immediately before—find here 
the meaning ‘halter’ (compare «dzn), but it might be still more 
correct to read «aeroy (accusative of xazreros) and to explain 
this word by comparing it with xamérs = yoin£, that is to 
say, & measure or receptacle for grain which might well have 
been connected with the mill. 

Ll. 7-9. From these lines it is evident that it was possible to 
seize some objects or furniture which a private citizen kept in 
the andreion, but that it belonged to the apyds of the andreion to 
authorize this act or to present or to put out those things that 
could be sequestrated. ’E(«)s avdpeto: compare, in the inscrip- 
tion No. 24, Il. 16, 17, ai és oréyas évexvpaxcortt. 

Ll. 9,10. Another sentence began here. Apparently it de- 
cided on the possibility of sequestrating the matrimonial bed. 

The missing part of the lines of the left column is to be found 
on block 156 of the Monumenti Antichi (IIt, discovered by me 
during the excavations of 1885 and re-examined during the last 
expedition. For the convenience of the reader, I here reproduce, 


side by side, the two sections containing the complete column : 


| 
| 
| 
OTA i 1A 
MESEPCE In AE ES ENEKVP 
} AWM 
(CATON EME NO 
U BA OT IM 
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In this fragment the case treated of is that of a lender who, 
through old age, or for other reasons, has become incapable of 
going in person to the place to make aseizure. In sucha case, 
if another person goes in his place to execute the seizure, this 
person, inasmuch as he thereby performs a legal act, shall not 


be subject to a fine. 


s 

‘ ai Ka TIS Tp- 

5 dddev, ad2Xov po| évex)- 
([up]addovr| a) a |ratov o- 
vupatvero é dvuua) 

(. . . 
pe 

L. 3. It appears to me that it is possible to supply only é 
ros, ete., GAAws, ‘or if for any other reason he is not 
in a condition to go.” 

L. 4. I supply ¢ «a, that is, # «a, which is equivalent to 4 «a, 
‘where.’ 

What follows is interrupted, and I am unable to supplement 
it. It would seem to prescribe the manner in which the person 
who goes to make a seizure for another is to prove that he has 
received authority to do so. But it is uncertain whether it is 
the agent who is to report the name of his principal before a 
witness or vice versa (the principal to report the name of his 
agent). 

This block, as is evident from its height, belongs to one of the 
narrowest courses of the early inscribed circular wall, namely 
those which are represented in the Great Inscription by the last 
series at the end and by the second, counting from the top down- 
ward. 

The following block, which is slightly thicker, belongs, on 
the other hand, to a series whose measurement is not exactly 
represented by any of the courses of the Great Inscription, but 
which corresponds to the second course of that part of the 
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circular building south of the main opening toward the river 
which had been left without inscriptions (see JJuseo Italiano, LU, 
p. 567). Variations of more or less importance, even in the 
height of blocks belonging to the same course, are to be met 


with, however, even in the Great Inscription. 


29. (PLate Xb.) This block is broken on the right and on the 
left at the bottom, and has lost some of its edge both above 
and below. It is 0.96 m. long, 0.345 m. thick. The letters are 
like those on the preceding block, but our facsimile, owing to 
an inadvertence, has been reproduced on a larger scale than 


the preceding inscription. 


Right column : 


od:epo ovKo- 
dvo0, yrevKios 88 [dé 
x\a Euivas. at 
5 of Kaptroéaictai Ka- 
prrov pe 
dedaicpuevor, Tov Te KapTroV 
€igat TO Kal Ta 
10 ta dt Gypattat. ott Ka 
KATOMOGOVTL apyupo . . Tp- 
ovaT . . 


Le ft column 


|pov- 
Ti oi . . . . 
té ave- 


dt 
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The content of this fragment is new. It treats of the fune- 
tions or attributes of certain produce-dividers, Kaptrodaicrai, in 
whom I do not know whether we should recognize fiscal mag- 
istrates or private arbiters selected for the occasion here in 
question, and which it is not easy to determine with certainty. 
It is not, however, improbable that we have here a division of 
an inheritance with the intervention of datnrai. 

The only article in this column that is fully preserved (lines 
4-10) prescribes that if the caproéaiora/ find produce (probably 
grain), hidden (stolen?) or not divided, and they carry away 
this produce, they shall not be liable; and whoever has hidden 
or stolen the produce shall pay its full value beside the pre- 
scribed fines: I do not attempt to explain the rest. 


30. Small fragment, 0.265 m. high, 0.15 m. wide. Letters 


equal in size to those of the preceding blocks. 


Line 3. . . 

Line 4. . . . 

Line 6. . . 

Line 7. . . 

Line 8. . ae 
IV. 


Haghioi Di ha. 


[ shall close with a few archaic and non-archaic fragments 
copied here and there in the houses and gardens of the village 


of laghioi Deka. 


31. Block of limestone, 0.29 m. high, 0.92 m. long, walled 
into the stable of Christodoulos Alezizaki. Letters, 0.045— 
0.06 m. high. This is probably one of the blocks of the ancient 
cella of the Pythion which, having been discovered by the peas- 
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ants before or after my excavations during 1885—87, was sold 


as building material. 


TANVEIN WE AG 


[ do not attempt to explain this fragment and limit myself 


to giving a transcription of it: 


avLov TpiTredo| vi 
aplov 
Katac \Tacat? Ka 


cpolv 


32. Small fragment of a limestone slab, with cornice along 
its upper edge, in the garden of Manoli Mliaki. It is 0.19 m. 


high, 0.19 m. wide, 0.055-0.06 m. thick. Letters, 0.027-0.05 
m. high. The lettering instead of being horizontal descends 


toward the left. 


vas or jas 


| 
BOA 3) 097 
24 
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33. Fragment of a block from the Pythion in the garden of 


Manoli Tliaki. It is 0.285 m. high, 0.24 m. wide, 0.12 m. thick. 
Letters, 0.065-0.075 m. high. 


34. Fragment of the usual stone from the Pythion in the 
same garden. 0.215 m. high, 0.13 m. wide. Letters similar to 
those of the decree on the apel utheroi (Mon. Ant. III, No. 148)— 


0.03 m. high. 


L. 4. Perhaps... . (a|pedjs| or some form of the verb fapeva. 


35. The following fragment belongs to the Lethaeus period. 
It is a block of the usual limestone, 0.165 m. high, 0.56 m. 
long, walled into the outside of the caddeveiov of the Kouridaki 
brothers. The text is divided into columns with very narrow 
intercolumniations. Of the central column there remain five 
lines, but they are badly damaged. Of the left column, there 
remains the final letter (first or last) of every line; of the right- 
hand column, one end also remains but with a few more letters. 
Little or nothing can be made out of the remains of this text. 
I give a facsimile of it with a few notes of readings, leaving it 


to others to attempt to do more. 


WA» 
EVD 
XUM 
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Aa HW ECS KAR 

EPC POBA 0:2 
RAC 
4 


IO ASE. WHSOH MOAN 


Right column é 


Ko 

Trap 
Koo- 

pos 


( nitre column 


Lines 1,2. Between the H and the A there was, perhaps, an 


ancient flaw, not inscribed, hence: 


unde Oirfa a- 


itrep 


Here, it appears, a section terminates. The one following 
begins a new line, but continues the writing in the same 
direction. 

Line 3. ai [«]a 7.0[s] € 


épxot . eno[v? 


36. Fragment of a block of limestone found in the field of 
Joannis Pirounakis at the Vigles, and now kept at his house in 
Haghioi Deka. 

This contains a few remnants of a treaty between Sybrita and 
Gortyna, and together with the treaty between Gortyna and 
Lappa, which was published in 1885 by M. Hausoullier in the 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. (LX, pp- 6 tf.) ought to belong to one of the 
stelae placed between the columns of the Pythion. (See Mon. 


Ant. I, pp. 31,32.) Only a few sentences, almost stereotyped in 
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TAN 
JRBOQOTIZ 
MENABK 
TARA MAE ETA 
ALN E MONHI 
AKPHTAT ENIAKAI 
NKATTEAAQNATE 


this class of documents, can be obtained; the rest is altogether 


lost. 

Lines 1-3 seem to contain the injunctions relative to the 
public reading of the treaty which the cosmoi, according to the 
other texts known to us, were called upon to perform every 
year at a certain festival. tav 
pév év Trois (names of the festivals) | 
ete., or something similar. Cf. the treaty between Priansos 
and Hierapytna (Cauer', 48, ll. 40 ff), and other Cretan 
treaties, 
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L. 4. . . Koppiovtes. . . 
L. 5. . . at &€ wh] wapayyeiAaev: ‘if they do not give the 
mpotrapayyeAia or notice of the reading,’ ete. 


L. 6... Tav pH 
L. 8. . . trois =[ vBperions ? 
L. 9 . . wor. 


Hlere follows the clause concerning modifications, exclusions 
and additions which might be made in the treaty in time to 
come. Cf. the inscriptions in Cauer', No. 43, ll. 84 ff, lines 6, 7 ; 
No. 48, lines 74-75; Mus. Ital. Ul, p. 613, No. 36, ete. The 
more complete expression is that which I have already pro- 
posed in explaining the fragment of the Mus. Ital. (ibid.). It 
reads as follows: ai ti na tais moreow 
évopxov Te Kai évOwov Tere a few variants may be ob- 
served: instead of the usual év@:vov cai Evopkov jyev or 
the imperative of another verb appears, which, it seems, can 
only be supplied by 

L. 13. . . é€orj@? Soper 
L. 15. . . Seems to be or arrapio|s = 
afapios, a word which occurs in several of the 


decrees of Teos. 


L. 17. . . otacavr|wy tas orad[as 
L. 18. . . mporas . . | vias vewovni[as]; perhaps [ Koporv~] 
fas. 


A month by the name Kop@mos or Kapwvos existed also in 
the calendar of Cnossos. See Mon. Ant. 1, p. 53. 
The last five lines contain the oath—épxos—of the Gortynians 
or of the Sybritians or of both together. The names of the 
divinities that remain are: [Ad]a or Kpntayevia 1.19; 
or 1.20; "A@avaiav roddyor |. 21; 


cai |. 22. 


37. Still more insignificant are the remains of another treaty, 
which, if complete, would have been of considerable import- 
ance because it is earlier than the preceding, and because it 
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contains the first epigraphical mention of Caudos. This is a 
small island south of the Cretan coast opposite the ancient 
city of Phoenix, known especially in connection with the dis- 
astrous trip of St. Paul in the Cretan Sea (Acts of the Apostles, 
xvii, 16). Ancient geographers called it variously Gaudos (Plin. 
H. N., XX, 5), KAraddos (Ptolem. IIT, 17, 11) and Claudia ( Tabula 
Peutingeriana). This inscription shows that its real and earliest 
name was Kadédos in the form that was given it by Strabo, 
XVII, 22, p. 838, in the genuine reading discovered a few 
years ago ee Father Cozza in the palimpsest codices.’ On the 
ruins of the ancient city or town which existed in this island, 
consult Spratt, Travels in Crete, Vol. Il, p. 277 

This fragment also comes from the site of the Pythion, and 
was brought to Candia after my departure. The facsimile 
which is here reproduced was made from an impression care- 
fully taken for me by the secretary of the Syllogos, Professor 
S. Xanthoudidis, who says that on the right-hand upper side 
the stone preserved its primitive surface and is only bevelled off. 
It is probably, like the preceding, a part of one of the large 
blocks which formed the stelae of the intercoluminations of the 
temple. Its measurements are: height, 0.24 m.; length, 0.39 
m. The letters bear traces of rubrication, and are 0.018—0.020 
n. high; the O and the © are usually smaller. 


AE } KATO 

 OISKAITOIZ ENKAYAOIFolklo 
AE NHED 
NTIAMERKAENG! 2 7 

IAEKAE= EAQMEN TAYTANM 

HMENTAEXQPAL KAY” 
POS EAAIFHIANAIAH O67 
“ANZ TAAAZTOP TY” 


1See my note under No. 167 of the Cretan Inscriptions, published in the 
Mus. It. III, p. 718. 
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The reading is clear and presents no difficulties whatever, 
but the lost portion of the right end of the lines is too consider- 
able to be supplied, all the more so as this text varies somewhat 
in its formulas from the other known treaties. 

The first two remaining lines appear to have contained the 
short clause regarding the invitation to read the treaty: 

ai] dé xa py . . 
émi trois éxatov x. . 

The following lines refer to eventual modifications to be 
introduced in the treaty. In so far as the sense is concerned, 
they may be completed more or less as follows : 


ots Kai Tois €v Kavdor ai ti xa é- 
Kal & péev Ka Evopxa Kai EvOwa & 
xa EvOiva ante EvopKa tev, Kal .. . 
o.... NMEV TAS YMPAS KA... . 

LL. 3. Perhaps preferably év Kavéoz, with the pleonastic év, for 
Kavéoi. 

Ll. 4, 5. The expression 4 é€|v@éuev|, which is made certain by 
évOiw| wev| of line 6, is brachylogical. We must evidently 
understand # (a@AAa) or (aAXa TtovT@v) évOduer. Tled- 
OiwvrT: — treacOiwvti, that is, ‘if they deliberate in common, and 
come to an agreement, agree in their decision.’ 

What follows is less clear: 

pos ac 
|javotadas Toptu 

"AvairAj00a is certainly used here with a meaning different 
from that in which it occurs in the Great Inscription. It prob- 
ably has the meaning of taking away (destroying) a stelé or re- 
moving from it some clause. For the fusion of the two sigmas 
in Tav ordXas, i.e. Tavs atadras, cf. taioréyais, 
etc., in the Great Inscription and éorddav (é orddav) in Mon. 
Ant. I, pp. 49, 50, c, line 19. 


38. Fragment of the usual local limestone, used in recent 
times as a water conduit and for this purpose hollowed out at 
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the back. It is 0.22 m. high, 0.53 m. long, 0.22 m. thick. 
Letters 0.013-0.015 m. In the house of Georgios Iliakis. 


LOE K ANUSARA 


APIZ T 
ANAP. 


ot Ilupd@os Kaddcdaua, 


avipw (apoupyos 

Aapayspas ’Apistoda, 

Evpuv|avaé Evpuvavattos, Nixavdpo 

|\s "lvapa@ros 

Néy@ns ILairos 

“Ovvedpes “Opofv 

10 WVevoBaotis [’A@ ? 


The beginning of the inscription is lost. The first readable 
line begins by naming a college of cosmoi, evidently of Gor- 
tyna, some of whose names are lost in the breakage of the 
left-hand side of the stone. Among these names is also that of 
the iapoupyés, as in the Gortynian inscription No. 135 of Mus. 
Jt. U1, p. 696. 

The other lines contain the beginning of a catalogue of 
Graeco-Egyptian names. They are probably the names of 
mercenary soldiers, or of persons belonging to some mission 
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sent to Gortyna by one of the Ptolemies who had entered into 
political relations with the city. A similar fragment with 
Egyptian and Greek names, but much more mutilated, was 
found also in the exeavation of the Pythion in 1887, and was 
published in the Mon. Ant. I, p. 59, No. 4. 


39. Two fragments of the usual limestone which fit together. 
Combined height, 0.39 m.; width, 0.10 m. Letters, 0.013- 
0.015 m. high. In the garden of Manoli Iiaki. 


40. Stelé of the usual local limestone, with the upper part 
wanting, walled in above the door of the balcony in the house 
of Manoli Alezizaki. It is from the village of Ambeluso, which 
lies to the west of the acropolis ot Gortyna, but I believe it to 
have been discovered in the acropolis itself. It is 0.67 m. high, 
0.465 m. wide. Letters of late Roman period, with traces of 
rubrication, 0.035 m. high, but slightly smaller in the last three 


lines. 


Y YE ? 
PQIE! 
/ENAE 
SANG 
ANT} 
N 
ZEN 
TRE 
K 
AT 
arg ii 
LO 
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TEPOYKAMAWO10 
OYKOTINOCTOGEMA 
YYXHCAENEKEMMAXO 
MECOA 

KTINOCANTIRAAOIO 
AAAAMEMOTHONON 
AAM ACCAMEN}TO 
CIOHKEN 
ANTITAAGIOAEMAC 
YNEMEIOAA ME NTOC 
HAENATPICTPWACMOI 
TOAOYNO M OCHEN 
AMMIACEKT ATON 


( AYTOYMNGIACXALI® ) 


Arranged metrically, the inscription reads as follows: 
| répov 
od TO | Yuyis Evecev | 


ovTroT d[p TLVOS AVTLTTAXOLO, 


pe | dapaccapevn Tro | oi 


1( 


déuas | um’ é€ueio SapevTos. 


mratpis Tpwds yo, | To ovvoya [T }aios 
15 é€x tal idtov 


avtov mveias yap cv. 


It is an inscription in verse dedicated by a certain Ammias 
in honor and memory of a gladiator who died in the circus, 
apparently by sudden or accidental death, after having de- 
feated his adversary. 

Interesting and infrequent is the use, in place of the pentame- 
ter, of the dactylic pentameter catalectic in dissyllabam alternat- 
ing with the hexameter. Comparetti has suggested a passage 
of Hephaestion, where this metre is mentioned and called 
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Yiwpieov (Ifephaest. VII, 1, p. 21). The few remaining frag- 
ments of this metre belong, however, to melic compositions 
that are not elegiae. 

L. 6. [ see no way of removing the difficulty, except by sup- 
posing that ane has fallen away before the « and by reading 
(é)«, which would here take the place of tae. It is not entirely 
impossible that this was written very close to the cornice of 
the stelé, and that, for this reason and on account of the surface 
being damaged, it escaped my eyes when I copied the inscrip- 
tion in » somewhat uncomfortable position. The gladiator 
boasts of never having been overcome by any adversary, and 
having been worsted only by destructive fate which placed him 
at the feet of his opponent after he had already overcome him 
in the body. The S€uas (line 10) should be understood as an 
aecusative of specification connected with dapévros, 7. e. van- 


quished in respect to his body by me. 


41. Small fragment of limestone, with a cornice below. It 
is 0.22 m. high, 0.20 m. wide, 0.10 m. thick. Letters irregu- 


lar, 0.015-0.02 m. high. Roman period. 


It appears to be a catalogue with proper names in the nom- 


inative and accusative. 


HALBHERR. 
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CRETAN EXPEDITION 
IV. 


SOME CRETAN SCULPTURES IN THE MUSEUM OF 
THE SYLLOGOS OF CANDIA 


[Puate XT] 


Tue soil of Gortyna has not only yielded more important 
contributions to epigraphy than that of all the other Cretan 
cities, but has lately been also giving us, partly by systematic 
exploration, partly by casual finds, some remains of the works 
of sculpture which decorated its temples and its public squares 
and buildings. These discoveries, although still limited and, 
one may say, disjointed, are of a special importance because, 
while Crete has already furnished considerable material as 
regards bronzes and terracottas, vases and other artistic and 
industrial products, especially of the archaic period, almost 
nothing had as yet been found in the domain of sculpture, 
especially of the classic period. It may safely be asserted that 
almost no proof until now existed of the activity of the Cretan 
sculptors between the period of the archaic statue of Eleuther- 
na in poros-stone—published by Professor Loewy and M. 
Joubin' and attributed to the local School of the Daedalidae— 

1 Loewy, in the Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, VII, p. 599; 


Joubin. Revue arch., 8me S., X XT, p. 10. 
929 
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and that of the few statues and fragments of the Roman impe- 
rial period from Lyttos, Hierapytna and other cities. This was 
so much the case that—in view also of the lack of traditions for 
this period—the idea has prevailed that the island presented 
a complete blank in plastic art after the archaic period. There 
can be no doubt that the relative isolation which separated it 
from the rest of the Greek world at a time when Greece was 
developing the most splendid achievements of her artistic gen- 
ius, the gradual decay of its institutions, and the turbulence of 
lite occasioned by continual intestine wars and petty struggles 
involving no ideal—contests which exposed its territory to per- 
petual pillage and often led to the destruction of the contend- 
ing cities,— must have proved a great hindrance to the prosper- 
ity of the arts, at least to that form of art which was not 
purely industrial in character. Still, there must have been— 
ut least in the service of the temples—a certain moderate pro- 
ductivity that preserved more or less of the ancient native ele- 
ments, and was more or less influenced by the spirit and tenden- 
cies of foreign schools; it is, therefore, through the exploration 
of these temples that we must expect to become acquainted 
with its results. And as a matter of fact the first important 
nucleus of pieces of pre-Roman marble sculpture came from the 
excavation of the Pythion of Gortyna, which I have briefly de- 
scribed in the Monumenti Antichi dei Lincet for 1889 (I, pp. 
70 th). Other fragments of statues of Apollo, found by private 
persons at Cnossos, seem to come from the De lphinion, 

The earliest pieces lately found at Gortyna are also in great 
part from the temple structures; only the Roman group, also 
important, was discovered in the Agora. The officers of the 
Syllogos, with a zeal that does them great honor, have pur- 
chased all this material, which, with some pieces sporadically 
collected in the ancient cities of the island, has constituted the 
first nucleus of a collection of Cretan seulpture. As in the 
ease of the discoveries of the Pythion, I will give here a brief 
description of the earliest and more interesting of the pieces 
from Gortyna and also of a more recent small relief from 
Cnossos. In two other papers, Dr. L. Mariani will, at my invi- 
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tation, give a fuller description of the sculptures of the Roman 
period. 

1. The first in the series is a beautiful female head of 
Parian marble found by a workman in a field of Gortyna near 
the remains of a crepidoma, at a short distance from the Pythion 


Figure 1.—HEAD oF APHRODITE. 


and the Basilica. It is in perfect preservation, except for the 
taken 
from a cast, reproduce it in its original state, while Figure 1 


nose. The two views on PLATE XI—front and side 
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is from a photograph, taken after the restoration made by Mr. 
Tzandiraki of Candia, which gives some idea of the beauty of 
this remarkable fragment. Its total height is 0.34 m.; the head 
alone measures 0.22 m. from the base of the chin to the lower 
line of the diadem, or including the height of the diadem, 
0.255 m. 

The sweet expression of the oblong and half-closed eyes, the 
languid bend of the neck and the beauty of the face, show that 
this is a head of Aphrodite. She is decorated with a stephane, 
and her hair, divided by a central parting, falls abundantly over 
the temples, covering the upper part of both ears, and is 
gathered within a smooth coif at the nape of the neck. The 
surface of the upper part of this coif near the stephane is lett 
rough, and no finish is given to the hair behind the ears. The 
motive is similar to that of the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, 
and, judging from its style, the Gortynian head may also be 
attributed to the fourth century B. c. 

There is no record of a temple of Aphrodite in the city of 
Gortyna, but this is no argument against its existence, especially 
in view of the diffusion of her worship through Crete and the 
frequent recurrence of her name in the formulas of oaths found 
in the inscriptions. From Gortyna comes also a small headless 
statuette of Aphrodite in the pose of the anadyomene, and also, as 
I have reason to believe, another fragmentary standing statuette, 
both in the collection of the Syllogos. But it is also possible that 
the statue to which our head belongs may have been among 
the ava@ypata of the temple of some other divinity. The head 
having been discovered close to the Pythion might readily sug- 
gest the temple of Artemis, which we know to have existed 
at Gortyna from the story about Hannibal in Aemilius Probus 
(32,9). But the study of the topography of Gortyna is still 
in its infuney, and can be cleared up only by excavations on a 
large scale. 

2. The following fragments of marble metopes were found 
near the banks of the Lethaeus, and belong very probably to the 
temple from which came the inscriptions relating to the emanci- 
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pation of slaves. They were in the hands of the papés of the vil- 
lage of Mitropolis and were added, through my intervention, to 
the Museum of Candia. The first of these, reproduced in 


Figure 2, is broken on all sides and represents Bellerophon 


FicgurE 2.—BELLEROPHON AND PEGASUS. 


subduing Pegasus. The part preserved is 0.70 m. high and 
0.40 m. in mean width, while the slab which forms the ground of 
the relief is 0.165 m. thick. The figure of the hero lacks the 
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head, the left arm with half the shield and part of the right leg 
and arm. There remains of Pegasus only the rear half with the 
greater part of the wings. The surface has been here and there 
badly damaged; the relief is very high, passing almost into the 
round (0.08 m.) in the figure of the man, while it is extremely 
low in the horse (0.03 m. at the flanks), so that the artist was 
able to bring out strongly the figure of the hero, while maintain- 
ing a correct perspective for the whole. The treatment of flesh 
and muscles is accurate, but the anatomy is still somewhat sche- 
matic. A defect that is very apparent to me is the great size of 
the lower part of the left leg above the ankle, but this is made 
much more apparent by the loss of the calf. 

This fragment may be reconstructed with the help of the relief 
ona sarcophagus of the island of Anaphe, published by Ross in 
the Abhandlungen d. Miinchener Akad. 1838 (pl. 3 ¢, p. 450), 
and in his Archdologische Aufsdtze (II, pl. 18 ¢)." The nude hero, 
holding an Argive shield and wearing a helmet, has with the 
lasso given him by Athena, caught Pegasus, who seeks to flee 
toward the left at full gallop, though the hero by exerting great 
strength in the opposite direction succeeds in stopping him. In 
the Anaphe relief the Chimaera is seen to the left under the 
feet of Pegasus, as a premonition of the second feat which is 
near at hand. There is no opportunity for knowing whether 
this figure existed on the composition to which our fragment 
belongs. These two reliefs have every appearance of being 
copies one of the other, unless both are derived from a single 
original differently imitated. The island of Anaphe is near 
Crete, and relations between the two must have existed from 
the earliest times. That this was the case at the close of the 
third century is shown by the fragmentary decree of the 
xkowov Kpnraov conferring aovdAda on the Anaphaeans 
(Bull. de Corr. Hell., XVI, p. 144). Their proximity and these 
relations would favor the first supposition, and, in that case, 
of course the original of the two pieces would be our relief, 
which from its purity of design, vivacity and energy of attitude, 

1Cf., for additional bibliography, Engelmann, in the Annali dell’ Instituto, 
1874, p. 9, No. 5, 
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and anatomical accuracy may claim to be regarded as an origi- 
nal if compared to the more decadent style of the other work. 

The motive is about the same as that of the southern metope 
No. 27 of the Parthenon, except that there the movement is 
inverse and the subject is a Greek seizing a Centaur.’ The 
Pegasus, beside resembling the Centaur in attitude, bears an 
analogy to the winged horses. The style also is similar. Our 
relief is therefore a work depending upon the Attic School of 
about the middle of the fifth century B. c. 

3. The second metope (Figure 3), far more fragmentary than 
the first, contains only the upper part—from the hips up—of the 
figure of a warrior, without the left forearm and the entire right 
arm, but on the other hand retaining the greater part of the head 
covered with a helmet; otherwise the warrior is nude. He is in 
the act of fighting or defending himself with an arm, which no 
longer remains, against an enemy who must be supplied on the 
left. Perhaps he has fallen or is falling on his shield, but still 
seeks to protect himself from the blows of his enemy. Still, as all 
the outer edges of the relief are fragmentary, it is not easy to 
guess the exact position of the figure which may, according to its 
attitude, be placed with the torso vertical or inclined. In any 
case the face is turned straight toward the enemy and is in 
profile, while a front view is given of the chest, which is exe- 
euted in a somewhat summary fashion with an exaggeration 
in the details of the members, which seem to be rather 
blocked out than modelled. The outline of the eye is also very 
hard and not well in profile, and the cheek looks as if it were 
swollen. One would be tempted to attribute this work to an 
inexpert, local artist desirous of imitating Attic models of the 
fifth century B.c., to which period this relief may belong. Still, 
the very evident diversity of style between this relief and that 
of the truly Attic flavor representing Bellerophon and Pegasus 
leads me to believe it to be earlier than the latter and to explain 
in this way, by difference of period, the inferior skill of the 
design, the greater stiffness in the forms and the lack of ac- 


' Michaelis, Parthenon, pls. iii, xxvii; Baumeister, Denkm. II, fig. 1365. 
* Michaelis, op. cit. (metope No. 7, east side). 
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curacy in the execution. The marble is also of a quality differ- 
ing from that of the other metope, as there are traces on its 
broken surtaces of veinings of mica and of schist, which do not 
exist in the other marble—which is far purer and more com- 
pact. Still, I do not believe that the two reliefs belonged to 


Figure 3.—FALLEN WARRIOR. 


two different temples. The temple was probably restored, and 
in these seulptures we may recognize remnants of metopes of 
two consecutive periods. 

The medium height and width of the fragment are 0.53 m.; 
the thickness is about 0.17 m., but it is somewhat irregular. 
The relief of the figure at the chest is 0.065 m. 


€ 
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4. From the same village of Mitropolis, comes another frag- 
ment of a relief, probably also belonging to a metope, but one 
of much smaller proportions and of an art different and more 
recent (Figure 4). This piece certainly does not belong to the 


FiguRE 4.—SEATED 


same series as the preceding; perhaps it does not even belong 
to the same temple. Mutilated on all sides, it still preserves on 
the left side a fragment of the raised listel, which must have 
framed the entire composition. Height of the fragment, 0.23 
m.; length, 0.46 m.; thickness of the marble, 0.10 m.; medium 
height of relief, 0.05 m. The marble has some mica-schistous 
veinings, more or less like those of the earlier metope. 

[It is not possible to describe exactly the subject of the seulp- 
ture. The semi-nude female figure, of which the upper part of 
the breast, the head and the arms are wanting, is seated on a 
raised support which seems to be a mass of rock. The torso is 
upright. The left leg is almost entirely extended and the 
right is raised and bent at the knee. <A himation is wound 
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around the legs. This work is ordinary and of a rather harsh 
and careless style, as may be seen principally in the execution 
of the folds of the drapery, which are treated in a very elemen- 
tary and summary manner. I do not believe myself far wrong 
in attributing this work to the close of the Hellenistic or to the 
beginning of the Roman period. The motive is about the same 
as that of a nymph in the Hellenistic relief (Schreiber, Hellenist. 
Reliefbilder, Tat. 63, No. 1) which, curiously enough, is mutilated 
in almost exactly the same manner as our relief. In this work 
the nymph is characterized as such by the nebris which crosses 
her breast, and, even despite its absence, it is not improbable 
that our figure also represents a nymph. 

Analogous is the bust of a draped female figure, also head- 
less, in the fragment of a relief from Delos, published in the 
Bull. de Corr. Hell., X11, pl. xiv, 1. But this work belongs 
by its style to the good Attie period, and reminds one of the 
so-called Barberini Laodamia (Bonner Studien, pl. iv, p. 38, 
[Kalkmann]). For this motive in general consult the above 
number of the Bull. de Corr. Hell., X11, pp. 315-320 (Homolle). 


5. I shall close with mention of the small relief (Figure 5) 
from Cnossos, which I can hardly assign to a date earlier than 
the Roman period. This also is fragmentary, but the whole 
composition can be easily reconstructed, because, as can be 
seen from the illustration, it must have been composed of two 
similar halves, one of which is entirely preserved. The height 
of the fragment, which is the complete height, is 0.295 m.; 
the width, 0.21 m.; the thickness of the marble, 0.065 m.; the 
medium projection of the relief, 0.01 m. to 0.015 m. 

This work is a derivative or copy of one of those representa- 
tions of the numerous classes of reliefs of the Dioscuri, the type 
of which was already fixed by archaic art, and of which several 
examples have been furnished by Laconia.'| Our relief corre- 
sponds to Dressel and Milehhéfer’s Nos. 202, 209-211, and espe- 
cially to No. 220, which belongs to the Nani collection, but is 

' Dressel und Milchhédfer, Antike Kunstwerke aus Sparta und Umgebung, 
in Ath. Mitth., 1877, pp. 383 ff., Nos. 201-220. 
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supposed to be also from Laconia. In the last of these reliefs, 
as in ours, there is in the centre an altar, on which is placed a 
conical object on either side of which are the two Dioscuri 
holding with one hand a sword and with the other the bridle 
of the horses who raise one of their forelegs over the altar. In 
the other example, instead of the altar there is in the centre a 


Figurr 5—Dutoscuri 


small pedestal bearing two amphorae (No. 210) or a tpdmefa 
(No. 205), or a female figure (Helen) in the form of an idol 
(Nos. 202, 203, in the Annali dell’ Inst., 1861, Tav. d’agg. D, 
1—2). 

The Cnossos relief has the altar with the fire burning. The 
figures of the two Dioscuri, as is evident from the one that 
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remains, were of robust, nude young men with the chlamys 
thrown over the shoulder, the pileus on their heads and in their 
right hands a sword in its scabbard.' This is the type in 


common use from the fourth century B.c. until the close of the 


classic period. 
Feperico HALBHERR. 


1 The sword in the scabbard is also to be found in a similar way in No. 202 


of the collection of Dressel and Milchhdfer. 
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CRETAN EXPEDITION 


NOTE ON A MYCENAEAN VASE AND ON SOME 
GEOMETRIC VASES OF THE SYLLOGOS 
OF CANDIA 


Tue material for the study of primitive Cretan ceramics had 
been until lately very scanty, and, even of the little which 
had been collected in the Museum of the Syllogos of Candia, a 
portion still remained completely unknown. The researches of 
the Archaeological Institute of America came at an opportune 
moment to lift a part of the veil which covered the history of 
this earliest period; and the results of the explorations made in 
several Mycenaean necropoleis of the island, the publication of 
which will follow in another number of this JourNAL, will be 
welcomed by archaeologists, who are expecting from this mys- 
terious land new contributions to the study of the Mycenaean 
question. While awaiting these results, I willingly accept the 
invitation of my friend Dr. Halbherr to describe, by some 
notes, certain pieces examined by him in the Museum of the 
Syllogos, the greater part of which came not only from well- 
ascertained localities but from characteristic strata. 
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MycENAEAN VASE. 


I. A large crater (Figure 1) discovered on the Mycenaean 
acropolis now called Patéla, near the present village of Prinias, 
in the province of Malevisi. It is 0.27 m. high, with a diameter 


Figure 1. 
of 0.25 m. at the mouth. The ornamentation is of an opaque, 
dull, blackish-brown color; a band of the same color decorates 
the narrow edge of the vase also, as is shown by the illustra- 
tion. On one of the bands there are three circles of twelve 
concentric bands which are joined by two reticulated rhom- 
boids. On the other side (Figure 2) there are two smaller 
circles joined by a band, terminated above by three parallel 


lines, and below by a zigzag. 


Ficure 2. 


The vase, though Mycenaean in shape, is geometric in 
design, and should therefore be called a Mycenaeo-geometric or 
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NOTE ON A MYCENAEAN VASE 


transitional vase. The closest similarity to this type is seen 
in the following examples: Furtwiingler and Léschcke, 
Mykenische Vasen, figs. 237, 241, 242, 276, 306 and 328: 
Mykenische Thongefisse, pl. iv, 17. All these are Mycenaean, 
so that it might be said that this form is a specialty of the 
manufacture of Mycenae; but the Cretan example has a foot 
more pronouncedly conical, and a higher basin, and there- 
fore represents a more developed type. On the other hand, 
there is an important difference in the decoration. The 
Mycenaean examples figured as figs. 241 and 242 have the faces 
decorated by spirals joined by tangents. The reticulated rhom- 
boid is certainly Mycenaean,' but in this style the concentric 
circles, so regular, perfect and numerous in the vase of Prinias, 
are, on the other hand, rare, irregular, poorly marked and with 
few circles (op. cit., figs. 236, 243). Consequently this element 
may be regarded as rather geometric in style. 

The strongly developed form of this example, as compared 
with those of the acropolis of Mycenae, leads to deductions of a 
certain importance, if it be true that the examination of types, 
and the rigorous comparison of forms, together with other 
exegetical criteria, constitute an element of critical research. I 
mean to say that if the vase is Mycenaean, and if this form is 
common in the Mycenaean strata, it is also certain that it is the 
preliminary propaedeutic type from which the primitive Greek 
crater is to be developed. In order to be convinced of this it 
will be sufficient to compare with it the examples given in Mur- 
ray’s Handbook of Greek Archaeology, pl. iii, 7 (vase of Aristono- 
phos), and in Conze’s Zur Geschichte der Anfdnge griech. Kunst, 
pl. x, 3, but especially the strictly geometric examples of the 
Greek archaic necropolis of Syracuse published by me in the 
Notizie degli Scavi for 1893 (pp. 454-477) and for 1895 (pp. 
135-161), which belong to the seventh and in certain cases per- 
haps to the end of the eighth century B. c. The vertical neck 
in some of these is hardly suggested; the slightly oblique han- 
dles are sometimes devoid of the little band which joins them 
to the mouth; but the outline, both of the vase and of the foot, 


1 Furtwingler and Léschcke, Myk. Vas., figs. 246, 256. 
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strongly resembles that of the Mycenaean vases. This con- 
clusion is supported by the fact that this form has been found 
also in late Mycenaean necropoleis such as Ialysos.'| The vase 
of Prinids is therefore a very late product of Mycenaean art; 
and it is to be regarded as an example of a type of transition to 
the Dipylon, especially in its decoration. 


VASES OF GEOMETRIC STYLE. 


II. This is an ornamental band (Figure 3) which decorates 
the mouth of a hemispherical bowl with two horizontal an- 
nular handles, 0.21 m. high, with a diameter, at the mouth, of 
0.26 m. The friezes are brown on a light ground. The frag- 


Fiaure 3. 


ment comes from the necropolis of Anopolis in the province of 
Pediada. As far as its form is concerned this vase might, ex- 
cept for its dimensions, be compared to the rudimentary 
Mycenaean craters of the acropolis of Mycenae mentioned 
above, which, however, had in every case a base. But the best 
terms of comparison are always to be found in the succeeding 
geometric style of which I may cite the following : 

1. From Cyprus (Ohnefalsch-Richter, Aypros, die Bibel und 
Homer, pl. 98, 4). 

2. From Rhodes (Siana), an example in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford with decorations not only on the shoulders, 
but on the whole body (Gardner, Cat. of the Greek Vases in the 
Ashmolean Museum, No. 25). 

3. Several examples from Greece are known, which are com- 
parable to the present vase not only in form, but also in the 
arrangement of the design, which is developed on the shoulders 


with compartments on the faces. I will cite as examples of the 


1 See Furtwangler and Léschcke, My’. Vas., figs. 4, 31. 
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Dipylon: a vase at Copenhagen (Arch. Zeit. 1885, pl. viii); 
another which is now at Dresden (Arch. Anzeiger, 1892, p. 
162); and others at Berlin, Athens and London (cited ibid.). 

4. From Sicily: two examples from Thapsus in a Siculan 
tomb, but in the upper stratum separated from the lower very 
archaic stratum, which is genuinely Siculan, by means of a 
vacant stratum. As the Siculan tombs of Thapsus have fur- 
nished more than twenty Mycenaean vases of the last style, 
it follows that these vases, which are entirely different both in 
composition and in style, belong to a different and later period, 
and are therefore of the geometric Greek pattern (Orsi, Thapsos : 
in the Monum. Antichi de Lincei, V1, pp. 89 ff, pl. iv). 

The list just given, although not complete, embraces vases 
which both in design and form are purely geometric ; and such 
also must be our vase, even if we take into account the cireum- 
stance that it comes from the necropolis of Anopolis which has 
yielded quite a series of Mycenaean vases. However, although 
the elements and the ornamental composition of the vase, as 
well as the design of the two ducks on the metopal fields, 
belong distinctly to the geometric style, the ducks belong also 
to the very advanced Mycenaean style, where they are charac- 
terized, exactly as in our vase, with wings, one of which is 
extended and marked by vertical lines; they are to be found in 
a few Mycenaean vases,' and also in one of the well-known 
Cretan funerary urns? where they were painted in the Mycen- 
aean style at a time when it had reached its highest develop- 
ment. This large vase of Anopolis has therefore Mycenaean 
reminiscences which are utilized in a vessel that is geometric 
in form and decoration. 


IiI. This is a large cinerary urn (Figure 4, a, 6, c) a bottino 
with a cover, and with four handles on its shoulders, two of 
which are formed of an arch or bridge in their lower part. 
It is 0.40 m. high, with a maximum width of 0.355 m. Its 

1 Furtwangler and Léschcke, Myk. Vas., fig. 898 from Mycenae, fig. 63 from 


Talysos. 
* Monum. Antichi, I, part 2, p. 212, pl. i, 3. 
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decoration, which is brown in color, consists of the following 
elements. Between the handles are four ornamented rectan- 


gles or compartments: the first (a) has three bands: a scorpion 


and two animals ew face rudely represented, two maeanders, 


Ficure 4. 


and in the lower left-hand corner a toad (1); the second (bd) 
also has three bands with three checker-boards in the upper 
part, striated rhomboids in the centre, and a maeander below; 
the third (ec) has four bands with rhomboids, schematic regardant 
heads of animals like ox-heads, and lozenges; the fourth has 
maeanders, lozenges and zigzags. The flat portion of the 
handles is also decorated with narrow horizontal lines and with 
a scorpion. The cover, with its brown background, is in the 
form of a calotte decorated with a rosette. It does not fit the 
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vase and seems to have belonged to another similar ossuary. 
The vase comes from Cnossos. In regard to its contents, Dr. 
Ilazzidaki has courteously informed me that these consisted 
of a quantity of minute burned bones, among which was a 
polycuspid molar tooth, much injured by fire. All the rest of the 
bones, according to two other physicians, were human, as is 
confirmed by the presence of the tooth. The Syllogos pos- 
sesses three other ossuaries beside this one. One is from the 
necropolis of Anopolis and two from that of Stavrakia: all of 
them contained burned bones. In that of Anopolis there were 
found fragments of an upper and lower human jaw with a few 
teeth. 

The shape of the vase and of the handles, the arrangement of 
the design in rectangles on the shoulder, and the character of 
the design itself, are all points characteristic of the geometric 
style and period. As for the form, notwithstanding the scarcity 
of systematic explorations in the island, it seems certain, on 
account of the simultaneous presence of similar vases at Cnossos, 
Anopolis and Stavrakia, that this is a local Cretan form. Noth- 
ing similar exists in the Mycenaean style, and outside of the 
island I can cite only a single vase' very similar to this, but with- 
out cover; the annular handles, arched and bridged, are 
characteristic of some Greek vase-forms of the seventh century. 

Passing from the form to the design, we note particularly the 
tendency—peculiar to pottery of the Dipylon and cognate 
works—to decorate the shoulders with compartments divided 
into bands and fields. In regard to details there is no need 
to add that the angular maeander is a characteristic of this 
style,? to which also belong the rhomboids and the checker- 
pattern.’ Lozenges are a rare pattern, but are to be found in 
the geometric vases of Cyprus and elsewhere.* I do not know 
of any other instances of the scorpion in primitive vase-paint- 
ings, and can bring forward only an unedited pastiglia from 

1Conze, Anfange der griech. Kunst, pl. x, 2. 

2Graef, Vasenfunde von der Akropolis zu Athen, in the Sitzungsb. d. arch. 
Gesell. zu Berlin, 1892, No. 13, p. 42. 

%’ Baumeister, Denkmiler, fig. 2068 ; Conze, op. cit., pl. v, 4, 9. 


*Collignon, Céramique grecque, tig. 18; Conze, op. cit., pl. v, 5. 
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Megara, of the close of the seventh century, in the Museum of 
Syracuse, on which this animal is represented. It is certain 
that from an early period magical qualities and superstitious 
notions were connected with the scorpion.’ The rosette on the 
cover is also one of those decorative elements belonging to the 
Mycenaean style in places where it was most popular,’ and it 
passes with the same popularity to the vases and more rarely 
to the bronzes of the Dipylon period. Such are the geometric 
vases, mainly Cypriote, illustrated in Perrot, La Phénicie, tig. 
523; the fibula in the Arch. Anzeiger, 1894, p. 116; the brace- 
lets in the ’Apyatoroyixn, 1892, pls. x, 2-4, xii, p. 
238. 

[V. Ornamental detail (Figure 5) of a very bulging vase, 
which from its shape might be called a genuine stamnos, with 
two double annular handles; the decorations of the opposite 
side are in a bad state of preservation. The vase is from the 
necropolis of Anopolis (province of Pediada), and like the 
necropolis it belongs to the geometric period. 


FIGURE 5 

To the geometric period belong the concentric circles, espe- 
cially in Cypriote ware, also the equilateral crosses which, how- 
ever, are rare.‘ Less rare, on the other hand, is the crux gamata, 

1 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der class. Alterthumswiss., I, 79. 

2As in the wall-paintings of Tiryns, ceilings of Orchomenos, tomb-gate of 
Mycenae, gold and ivory rosettes of Spata and Palamidi. 

3 FE. q., Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, pl. 216; and also in that of other regions, 
é. g., Conze, op. cit., pl. x, 4, 2. 

On a Cretan urn of advanced Mycenaean style is an equilateral cross in- 
scribed in spiral ; see Orsi, Urne Cretesi, pl. i, 2. On a Rhodian vase are concen- 
tric circles having in their centre Maltese crosses; cf. Jahrbuch d. Arch. Inst., 
1886, p. 135. 
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which already appears in the largest Dipylon vase,' in the pyxis 
in the same necropolis,? and elsewhere.’ This cross becomes 
very common in the Rhodian vases, and certainly represents 
one of the genuinely oriental elements of this period, for it is 
quite exceptional in the Mycenaean style.‘ 

V. An ornament from the shoulder of an amphora used as 
an ossuary (Figure 6); on the opposite side from the shoulder 


FIGureE 6. 


are four other circles, the two in the centre having the same 
motive as that on the front, while the two side-circles have the 


equilateral cross as in vase No. IV. The rest of the body of 


the vase is decorated with parallel bands and a row of concen- 
trie circles. It is from Stavrakia. The design inscribed on the 
circles may result from the union of phytomorphous Mycenaean 
elements geometricized.’ It can, however, also be purely geo- 
metric. A lozenge with four arms ending in a double spiral, 
almost identical with the motive on this vase from Stavrakia, is 
found, in fact, on a vase from Mycenae;* and certain elements 
of it are found on the gold buttons of the acropolis of Mycenae. 
Finally, one of the funerary stelae of these tombs’ has the same 
motive, but tripartite instead of quadrupartite, inscribed in a 
circle. Notwithstanding these similarities of style, I believe 
that this vase, on account of its origin, is geometric rather than 

1 Collignon, op. cit., pl. i. 

2 Collignon, op. cit., fig. 21. 

5 Conze, op. cit., pls. iv. b, v. 4, vi. 1, ete. 

4 Beside the Cretan urn already mentioned, the only example, and a doubtful 
one at that, is in Furtwingler and Léschcke, Myk. Vas., No. 136. 
5 Furtwangler and Léschcke, Myk. Vas., fig. 28. 
6 Myk. Vas., fig. 377. 
7Perrot, La Gréce primitive, fig. 362. 
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Mycenaean. As a matter of fact a motive very similar, but 
very fully developed, is found on the large amphora from 
Melos.' 

VI. The decoration on this little cover of an ossuary (Figure 
7) is very graceful. It comes from the necropolis of Anopolis 


and is now in the Syllogos collection. This decoration consists 


Figure 7. 


of two equilateral crosses placed one above the other with 
) geometric motives inscribed on their arms (such as the gridiron, 
) zigzags, and lozenges), while between the arms of the larger 
cross is a double aftronted spiral, which is essentially a Mycenaean 
element, although it passed also into the geometric style.2 The 
form of the cover indicates that the vase was an ossuary not 
unlike that of Cnossos; for this reason, and because the objects 
from Anopolis are all geometric, and also because the rite of 
incineration was there in use, it clearly follows that this cover 
belongs to the geometric style although it has so many remin- 


iscences of the Mycenaean period. 


Vil. A cover of an ossuary from Cnossos (Figure 8) similar 
to the preceding and with a handle. It is decorated with 
black-brown friezes on a light ground. The ornamentation is 


'Collignon, op. cit., pl. ii. 

2 Gold object from Troy (Schliemann, Jlios, fig. 998); at Mycenae on the 
stelae of the acropolis, and in small works of industrial art. For the entire class 
see my review in the Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, 1892, p. 70, note 37, 
in connection with the same motive carved in chiusini of very ancient Siculan 


tombs. 
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geometric, with traces of the Mycenaean style in the central 


FIGuRE 8. 
rosette. Other ossuaries of the Syllogos collection have analo- 
gous covers. 
VII. Fragment of a flat dish (Figure 9) decorated with 
rosettes in relief; 0.27 m. in diameter; from Cnossos. It must 


Ficure 9. 


have served as the cover of an ossuary, for the Syllogos collee- 
tion has others of the same kind placed over ossuaries from 
Anopolis. The decoration in relief should be compared with 
the fragments of Cretan vases published by Fabricius' and by 
Mariani,’ and with others which will be published in this Jour- 
NAL for the first time by Dr. Halbherr. The form of the 
handles occurs in vases of the seventh and sixth centuries. 

IX. Cover of a vase (Figure 10), probably an ossuary, of 
conical shape, ending in a horse-head, with mane cut a spatola, 
with ears erect, very protruding eyes, and open nostrils. The 
ornamentation is in brown on a black ground. On the two 
opposite sides of the lower edge of the vase are a couple of 
holes which served to fasten the cover to the vase by metal 


1 Athen. Mitth., 1886, pl. iv, p. 144. 
99 


? Di un’antica cittd scoperta in Creta, pl. ii, 16, 22. 
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wires. Its height is 0.195 m. and its diameter 0.18 m. It is 
of uncertain origin. The form of the cover is entirely new, 
and I am not able to find anything with which to compare it; 
but its ornamentation is very well known and is characteristic 
of the geometric style. That in the geometric period potters 
began to give plastic form to animal figures and especially to 


Figure 10 


horses, making use of them as vase-handles, is proved by several 
pyxides and vases of the Dipylon style. 

X. Of this tendency to give plastic form to the extremi- 
ties of vases we have another example (Figure 11) in this 
pitcher, the mouth of which is shaped like a human head, with 
large and wide ears, wide-open eyes formed ofa large projecting 
bulb with a dot in the centre, a small open mouth, and a little 
beard on the chin, while all the rest of the face is smooth. 
It is fifteen centimetres high, and was found inside ossuary 


! Masner, Vasensammlung im k. Oest. Mus., No. 31; Mon. dell’ Istituto, 
IX, pl. 40, fig. 2a; Athen. Mitt)., 1893, p. 188. 
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No. Ill. As to form this is a novelty. Its decoration, how- 
ever, is geometric, although the interrupted spiral is to be found 
also in the Mycenaean style’ which does not, on the other 
hand, use the maeander. 


Figure 11. 


The few vases here illustrated are not without value for the 
primitive history of Crete, but the lack of data as to the con- 
tents of the necropoleis from which they come prescribes great 
caution in pronouncing any opinion. We may, however, 
venture to believe that through them our knowledge of Proto- 
Hellenic Crete is somewhat increased. The Mycenaean ma- 
terial from this island, although out of proportion to the impor- 
tance of the region, will be found to be of exceeding interest 
when all the late discoveries of Taramelli, Mariani, and Halb- 
herr shall have been published; but of the period immedi- 
ately following the Mycenaean, at the very dawn of the his- 
torical period, almost nothing was known. Now, however, it 
is evident that at Cnossos, Anopolis, and Stavrakia there were 


1 Myk. Vas.. fig. 181, from Aliki; figs. 338 and 339, from Mycenae. 
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necropoleis for incineration with vases painted in a geometric 
style, which bear many analogies to these of Cyprus and the 
Dipylon, but contain many reminiscences of the Mycenaean style 
—some of them having a form peculiar to the island. In regard 
to the rite, it is known that during the Dipylon period burial 
was preferred to incineration ; that, in fact, according to the last 
careful observations of Briickner and Pernice, cremation was 
represented by a very small percentage. In the only other Greek 
necropolis of the geometric period which has thus far been 
carefully explored, that of Eleusis, incineration is quite excep- 
tional. We must therefore believe that, in funeral rites, different 
ideas governed in Crete at the same time, because in the 
Museum of the Syllogos the ossuaries from the three necropo- 
leis mentioned above are quite numerous. However, nothing 
definite can be affirmed regarding the proportion between incin- 
eration and burial, through lack of information; it is certain 
only that the proportion of the former could not possibly have 
been as small as at the Dipylon and at Eleusis. A case very 
analogous to this is the very early necropolis of Halicarnassus 
(Diimmler, Athen. Mitth. X11, p. 276) of the geometric period, 
where incineration was rigorously observed. The Cretan necrop- 
oleis have this also in common with that of Halicarnassus, 
that the vase-material has many reminiscences of the Mycenaean 
style,—reminiscences which notwithstanding their substantial 
differences had been already observed. 

In Crete the Mycenaean necropoleis were, as elsewhere, all 
used for inhumation, and the funerary urns themselves, a spe- 
cialty of the island, were used for the reception of bodies already 
turned into skeletons or perhaps, also, of doubled-up bodies. 
The necropoleis of Cnossos, Anopolis and Stavrakia, nearer 
than the Dipylon to the Homeric rite of «cadets, are to be distin- 
guished from the Mycenaean, at least in regard to age; it still 
remains to be seen whether they should be distinguished also 
in regard to race. Cnossos, Anopolis and Stavrakia belong to 
the Hellenic population of the ninth and eighth centuries. 
ILowever, the mutual relations between the geometric and My- 
cenaean periods and the ethnical corollaries that ensue for 
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Crete require, in order to be exactly determined, long and 
careful preparatory researches both in necropoleis and in the 
cities. This study is also necessary for the solution of another 
question: that is, what are the specific characteristics of the 
Cretan geometric style; what are its points of contact with the 
Cypriote; and was it a new importation from the continent or 
an evolution from the preceding native culture under the action 
of foreign factors? This question is therefore connected with 
that of the famous passage in the Odyssey (7 175 ff); that is, to 
which of the families—Dorian, Achaean or Pelasgian—do our 
necropoleis belong: to the Dorians who came in at a later date, 
or to the earlier Achaeans and Pelasgians? Finally, the ques- 
tion arises whether the change of form and rite took place here 
less violently than elsewhere. All these are problems that can- 
not yet be answered. What cannot be settled through the well- 


known literary sources we may hope to learn from the study of 
the subsoil of Crete. It is the ardent desire of all lovers of 


antiquity, since the promising discoveries of the American 
expedition, that this should take place as soon as possible. 


Syracuse, SIcILy. PaoLo ORsI. 
January, 1896. 
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CRETAN EXPEDITION 
VI. 


SOME ROMAN BUSTS IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 
SYLLOGOS OF CANDIA 


[Puates XII, XIIT] 


Tue four heads which are published in full-face in the text 
and in profile in PLate XIT were found at Gortyna in the Agora, 


and are of about the same size and period. They are Roman 
portraits, and from their family resemblance, and from having 
been found exhibited in a public place, there is no doubt that 
they represent members of the imperial family of the Julian 


and Claudian houses. 


A. (Figure 1 and Piate XII, No. 1.) This head is made 
with its neck finished for insertion in a statue. It is of fine- 
grained, brilliant Greek marble, and is 0.39 m. high. It rep- 
resents a beardless youth about twenty years old, with short 
hair combed over the forehead, covered with the toga for the 
sacrifice. The pupils are not marked. The back of the head 
is wanting. It has been proposed by some to identify this head 
as the portrait of Caligula, and there is certainly something in 
the form which reminds one of some of the identified portraits 


of this emperor; for example, the flat head, the prominent chin 
and the straight forehead, which appear on the coins of Cali- 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 2°66 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. I (1897), No. 3. 
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gula.!. The bust at Turin? could not be used as an argument 
against this hypothesis because the upper part of its cranium 
has been restored. It is true that the portraits of Caligula 


Figure 1.—Avuaustus. 


hardly ever represent him as bald and with stern eyes, as he 

really was, except in the veiled head in the Museum of the 

Baths of Diocletian.® Still, our bust has too noble a head and 

too sweet an expression to make it possible to regard it as a 

portrait of Caligula. I am therefore inclined to follow the opin- 
1 Bernoulli, Rim. Ikon., U1, i, pl. xxxiv, No. 2. 


2 Ibid. p. 307, No. 15 and figure 47. 
3 Hall x. No. 1. See Helbig, Coll of Antiq. in Rome, No. 1024. 
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ion of Helbig, who believes it to be rather a young Augustus. 
This opinion is supported by a comparison with the Vatican 


bust! in which we find the same oval in the face, the same ar- 


rangement of hair, the bell-shaped ears and the prominent chin. 
The incipient hair on the cheeks, starting at the lips (7), shows 
that the artist wished to represent him at a very youthful age; 
and, as a matter of fact, the majority of the posthumous por- 
traits of Augustus represent him at about the age of twenty* 

as if in memory and as a symbol of the new era. The Modena 
bust,’ which is here published (PLatE XIIT) gives a good com- 
parative example of the treatment of the hair: it is a very fine 
piece of sculpture, and, although it represents Augustus as 
older, it gives this detail of the growing beard, which would be 


an anachronism if it were not a symbol. 


B. (Figure 2 and Piate XII, No. 2.) A marble head like the 
preceding, measuring 0.39 m. down to the beginning of the neck. 
It represents a man of advanced years, covered by the toga, 
beardless, with short hair combed over the forehead. The end 
of the nose, a bit of the ears and an end of the mantle are 
broken. The pupils are not marked. It is left rough behind, 
as if it were to be placed in a niche. This head represents 
Tiberius. The form of the mouth with the retreating lower lip, 
the aquiline nose (which is preserved, for example, in the heads 
of the Louvre‘ and of Berlin),’ the square cut of the hair along 
the forehead are all characteristics of this emperor. Especially | 
well adapted for comparison is the beautiful portrait of Tibe- 
rius, of Greek workmanship, found at Athens,® which, although 
it represents him as younger, still has the characteristic vertical 
wrinkles on either side of the mouth; we see also the large 
ears of the Claudii, and it differs only in accentuating the hori- 

1 Museo Chiaramonti, No. 416, Vatican. Bernoulli, op. ci¢., 11, i, p. 28, No. 9 
and pl. ii. 

2 Bernoulli, op. cit., II, i, pp. 60 ff. 

*See my report on the rearrangement of the Modena gallery, in the Annuario 
delle Gallerie, I, p. 57. 

* Bernoulli, op. cit., II, i, p. 151, No. 39 and pl. vii. 
5 Bernoulli, op. cit., II, i, p. 153, No. 53 and fig. 22. 
6 Arndt-Bruckmann, Gr. u. Rom. Port:aits, pls. 19, 20. 
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zontal depression across the forehead. Since the portraits of 


FicurE 2.—TIBERIUS. 


Tiberius in his old age are rare the present example is of con- 
siderable importance. 


C. (Figure 3 and Pate XII, No. 3.) A marble head like the 
preceding, of the same workmanship and plan; 0.35 m. high. 
[t represents a woman between forty and fifty years old; stout, 
with thin lips and broad face, strong outlines, and with ears 
perforated for earrings. The waving hair is parted on the 
forehead, passes over the ears, and is then gathered in a mass 
which hangs down the neck, bound by a ribbon. The upper 
section of the cranium is executed in another piece of marble. 
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The nose and part of the left ear and a piece of the front of the 
neck are wanting and a bit of the chin is flaked off. It is well 
known that it is more difficult to obtain an exact resemblance 
in a female portrait than in that of a man, so that it will hardly 
be surprising that the proofs Tam about to bring forward for 


the identification of this head may not seem so convincing as 


Figure 3.—Livia. 


the preceding. It is evident that this is not a portrait of Agrip- 
pina the younger, as it is assumed to be in the catalogue of the 
Museum. It is sufficient to compare this head with that pub- 
lished by Mau! in order to see immediately that there is noth- 
ing in common except the broad face with strongly marked 


1 Rom. Mitth,, 1892, pp. 231 ff. 
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lines; but this is a characteristic of many types of this period (as 
for instance in the head of Minatia Polla,' ete.), and as this 
peculiarity was a favorite one of the Romans, it was made 
more marked by the arrangement of the hair: Ora rotunda 
rolunt, says Ovid.? 

On the other hand, there is one peculiarity which is at once 
noticeable in the Gortyna head,—the peculiar form of the 
mouth, with thin and tight lips, the lower lip drawn back. This 
is a characteristic of Tiberius, who inherited it from his 
mother. That this is a portrait of Livia seems to me proved 
by a comparison with the beautiful Copenhagen head pub- 


> Besides the mouth, the arrangement of the 


lished by Helbig.’ 
hair also is the same—an arrangement which Livia must have 
followed to quite a late age,‘ and very different from that of 
Agrippina the younger, which is in the fashion of the time of 
the Claudii. The only difference is the loss of the curls, a sign 
that in the course of years her hair had grown thin; the curls 
are not represented on the coins published by Helbig. The ex- 
treme plumpness may be regarded perhaps as an alteration of the 
type, unless it be peculiar to a certain period in the life of Livia, 
who, in the course of years, grew very much thinner. This 
portrait regarded chronologically seems to come midway be- 
tween that of Copenhagen and that of Naples; a still more 
advanced stage of the latter type is, on the other hand, repre- 
sented in the small very well-carved head in the Museum of the 
Baths of Diocletian.° 


D. (Figure 4 and Piate XII, No. 4.) A head of the same 
marble as the preceding, 0.40 m. high. It represents a beardless 
young man about thirty years old: the face is square, the hair 


‘Museum of Baths of Diocletian, Hall H, No. 7; Heibig, Coll. of Ant. in 
Rome, No. 1047. 

2 Ars Amandi, iii, 139, 

3 Rom. Mitth., 1887, pp. 1 ff., pl. i; Arndt-Bruckmann, Gr. u. Rém. Portraits, 
Nos. 5, 6. 

*Cf. the Naples portrait (Mau, op. cit., p. 229); and the portrait in the 
Museum of the Baths of Diocletian. 

5 Hall H 2, No. 5: Helbig, op. cit., No. 1021, who, however, attributes 
them to an earlier date. 
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short and brought forward over the forehead, the mouth small, 
and the eyebrows slightly contracted, giving a concentrated ex- 
| pression. The end of the nose and the ears are broken off; 
the chin was broken but has been refitted. 


Figure 4.—GERMANICUS (?) OR A MEMBER OF THE JULIAN GENs. 


This last head of the series represents a young man who must 
have belonged to the same family as the preceding. It has 
been regarded as a Germanicus; and as this is the only one 


among our male portraits not representing a Pontifex Maxi- 


mus, nor bearing a resemblance to any emperor, it probably does 
represent a prince of the Julian or the Claudian house. Since, 


however, the iconography of the secondary members of these 
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families is extremely controverted, it seems to me difticult to 
attribute a name to this head, which is artistically the least im- 
portant of the series. For this latter reason also the resem- 
blance to the original is probably less exact than in the case 
of the others. The Gortyna head differs from what is 
usually regarded as the most certain portrait of Germanicus— 
the statue from Gabii in the Louvre'—which is similar to 
that in the Lateran,’ to which series may be added the beauti- 
ful head in the Museum of the Baths of Diocletian. The dif- 
ferences consist especially in the eyes, which are larger in the 
Cretan bust; in the mouth, which is not undercut, and also 
in the line of the forehead, which is more inclined. It appears 
also from what remains of the nose that it was aquiline.* 
There is, however, a greater similarity to the type on coins:* 
namely, in the chin; in the slightly aquiline nose; in the large 
eyes and the hair. Besides, in the case of coin No, 16, the 
mouth is very similar to that of the Cretan head. For this 
reason I would not absolutely reject the possibility that this 
bust represents the great Roman general,—all the more since 
this is a posthumous and provincial portrait. But it should 
be noted that this identification was more natural in the begin- 
ning when this group of heads was regarded as composed 
entirely of the Claudian gens, whereas now I am inclined to 
attribute the group to the Julian. Among the members of this 
fumily there are several whose portraiture is not yet certified, 
so that it still remains possible that our head should represent, 
for instance, Caius Caesar, who had an aquiline nose, Agrippa 
or Postumus, to whom the intense gaze of his father would be 
suited, or some other member of the Julian gens. 

As these sculptures were found in a province of the empire it 
is not remarkable that the individual traits are not expressed 
with such naturalness as to make the resemblances undeniable. 

1 Bernoulli, op. cit., II, i, p. 237, No. 1 and pl. x. 

? Bernoulli, op. cit., I1, i, pp. 288-239, Nos. 2-3 and plates ix, xiii. 

3 Cloister, wing I, No. 10. 

*Cf. Mau, Atti Accad, di Nap., XV, pp. 135 ff., especially p. 138, where 
the characteristics of the Claudii are described. 

5 Bernoulli, op. cit., II, i, pl. xxxiii, Nos. 14-16. 
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Such a resemblance can be expected only in works executed 
in Rome by artists who had constantly under their eyes the 
person to be represented; certainly not in Crete, where, 
although there were skilful sculptors, one cannot at the same 
time be certain of the fidelity of the reproduction. The fact that 
these heads are executed as detached pieces, with a neck ar- 
ranged to be inserted in a statue, might lead one to suppose 
that these portraits were made elsewhere, perhaps in Rome, 
und then conveyed to the provinces. It is known, from the 
testimony of Josephus,' that Caligula had this done in the case 
of his portraits. A trait peculiar to this strange emperor, 
however, does not necessarily imply a common custom, and 
perhaps the very fact that it was thought worthy of note shows 
it to have been exceptional. Besides, the very fact that it is 
diftieult to identify the portraits with certainty excludes this 
supposition a priori. Another reason also militates against it— 
the quality of the marble, which, had it been that of Luna, 
might have served as an argument for the Roman origin of 
these sculptures. 


[ will add to these Roman portraits a description of some 
cognate works belonging to the same collection. 


E. (Figure 5.) Found at Chersonesos. A head without neck 
and wanting in the back part of the cranium, of fine-grained 
Greek marble, and slightly above life-size. It is the portrait 
of a round-faced youth, beardless, with smooth hair which hangs 
fringe-like over his forehead, and is parted in the middle. The 
pupils are marked by a circular incised line, the irises by a 
half-moon and two holes made by a pointed trepan, and the 
eyebrows are marked with incised lines to indicate the hairs. 
The head is peculiar and at first gives one the impression of 
being a portrait of the Renaissance. The style of the sculpture, 
especially the way the pupils and the irises of the eyes are 

1 Bernoulli, op. cit., II, i, p. 303. 

? This marble, which is inferior to that of the preceding sculptures, is quite 


common in works of ancient Cretan art, I believe it comes from some quarry in 
Asia Minor. 
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treated, proves this head to be not earlier than the time of 
Hadrian; at this time also it was the custom even among the 
Greeks to wear a beard.'| The man represented is an adult, 
but the plump, round, almost infantile quality of the form, and 
the smooth long hair, seem to show that it represents a eunuch. 
The fact that this head was found at Chersonesos might lead 


Figure 5.—HeEApD or A EuNUCH. 


one to suppose that the eunuch represented might be an 
archigallus or priest of Cybele. The goddess Britomartis wor- 
shipped at Chersonesos is an oriental deity derived from the 
Phrygian nature-goddess, as I expect soon to prove, and hence 
is related to Rhea; her priests therefore must have been of like 


1For example, a portrait of Apollodorus, contemporary with Hadrian: 
Arndt-Bruckmann, Gr. u. Rém. Portraits, Nos. 46, 47. 
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description to those of the Great Mother. Without laying 
special emphasis upon it, [ have offered this hypothesis mainly 
in the hope of leading to future investigations especially in the 
important ruins of the temenos of Britomartis.' 


F. (Figure 6.) Another head from Gortyna representing a 
bearded man. The thick hair is divided into small heavy ring- 
lets, partly worked with the trepan, and the pupils of the eyes 


Figure 6.—PorTRAIT oF A RoMAN. 


are indicated. The height is 0.33 m. It is a portrait of a 
Roman of the period between Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
as is shown by the arrangement of the heavy hair and short 
beard. As a work of sculpture it is excellent, full of life and 
expression, and is executed with a mastery of technique which 


was peculiar to the sculptors of the Antonine period. It is, 


'L. Mariani, Antichitd eretesi in Monumenti Antichi, V1, pp. 241 ff. 
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however, impossible to identify it with any well-known person. 
It cannot be attributed to any member of the imperial family, 
portraits of all of whom are known. 


G. (Figure 7.) <A portrait of almost the same period as the 
preceding is here reproduced not so much for its iconographic 
importance as for the artistic arrangement of the truncated 
figure. 

It is cut in fine-grained Greek marble, perhaps Pentelic, with 


Figure 7.—Porrrait or A Roman (SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS?) 


bluish shadows. Height 0.72 m.; the head alone 0.25 m., the 
hase 0.19 m. It represents a grown man, with heavy curly beard 
and hair. The head is slightly turned tothe right. The trun- 
cated chest is covered with a mantle wrapped around after the 
fashion of a himation rather than a toga. The bust is rounded 
off to rest on a base with upper and lower cornice joined in front 
to the bust by a bunch of small acanthus leaves. 

The expression of the flat thin face is serious, with knitted 


brows, and the eyes, which are slightly raised, have incised 
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pupils. The date is the second or third century of our era, but 
the workmanship may still be Greek, as is shown by the origi- 
nality of treatment. The bad preservation of the face pre- 
vents any certain identification; the characteristics of the face 
and of the art point to its being a portrait of Septimius 
Severus, made in Greece, and therefore a poor likeness. 


H. (Figure 8.) The last head is that of a boy. The manner 


Fieure 8.—Porrrait or a Boy. 


of arranging the hair and the type of face are of the time ot 
the Julii or Claudii. As this head has the same characteristics 
as the one noted under D, it therefore seems to me probable 
that it represents a young prince of the same family. Still, the 
same difficulties in the way of identification make it impos- 
sible to be more definite. 


Lucio MARIANI. 
RoME. 
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THE statue reproduced in Figures 1 and 2 was found on the 
site of the ancient Agora at Gortyna a few steps from the circu- 
lar building which contained the Great Inscription. It is of 
alabastrine white Greek marble, compact and brilliant, coarse 
in grain and not very transparent. Its height is 2 m., including 
0.07 m. of trapezoidal base; it represents a man about fifty-tive 
years of age, standing and resting on his left leg, the right 
leg being slightly spread and bent at the knee. The beard 
and hair are long, and the hair, fringed upon the forehead and 
falling in curls as far as the shoulders and covering the ears, 
is somewhat unkempt; the beard, which is pointed and 
comes down as far as the collar-bone, has a slight division and 
is similar in style to the hair; the moustache is brought down 
and is joined to the beard; the figure is robed in a himation 
which covers the left shoulder and arm and the back and, pass- 
ing under the right arm, falls so as to rest upon the left wrist, 
leaving the chest and abdomen uncovered, and entirely drapes 
the legs down to the ankles; the feet have sandals with a wide 
tongue which falls over on the instep. It is to be noted that, as 
in other statues (for example, the Hermes of Praxiteles), the 
sandal is wanting in the strap between the great toe and the 
index. 
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Both arms as far as the elbow adhere to the body, and the 
forearms are extended almost at right angles. The right hand 
is raised somewhat higher and is posed with the straight fingers 
close together, and thumb raised, as if addressing spectators; 
the left hand holds a 
staff by its narrow por- 
tion, and this, being 
turned with its head 
down, rests upon the 
ground in a line parallel 
to the body. Behind 
the head of the staff 
there rests on the ground 
a bundle of rolls bound 
by a zona. 

The expression of the 
face is serious, in fact 
somewhat stupid; the 
whole figure is rather 
gross, the head large, the 
nose aquiline, the face 
fat and fat, and the eyes 
not deep-set, with irises, 
pupils and eye-brows 
marked by incised lines. 
It gives one the idea 
of a portrait, especially 
in profile. The tech- 
nique of the statue is 
extremely summary; be- 
hind, it is hardly even 
blocked out, the flesh is 
not highly finished, the 
traces of the file being 
still visible: while, on 


the other hand, the gar- 


ment is left rude to in- Fiagure 1.—STaATUE OF AN ASCLEPIAD, 
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dicate that it is made of rough woollen cloth, and is incised 
with file-lines which sometimes cross one another. The hair, 
beard, and the folds of the drapery are indicated by deep 
grooves showing much use of the trepan. The right hand and 
wrist were broken and have been added by means of a rivet; 
the forearm is, however, sustained by an ancient support which 
joins it to the right breast. Another support joins the right 
elbow to the hip. The end of the left thumb and the fingers 
of the right hand are wanting. 

The sculpture is therefore, technically speaking, of little 
importance; it certainly 
belongs to the Roman 
period and apparently to 
the time of the Anto- 
nines. If, however, the 
characteristics of the 
workmanship give this 
statue so late a date, the 
ease is very different 
with the type of the 
figure, which, in its ri- 
gidity, in the schematic 
character of its anatomy, 
and in its posture, must 
be referred back to an 
original of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., which still re- 
tained traces of archa- 


ism. Such a type as 


Figure 2.—HEAD OF THE ASCLEPIAD STATUE. 


this is represented by 
another well-known statue of greater artistic merit: the Ascle- 
pius in the gallery of the Uffizi at Florence.' 


head, which is ideal and bent @ownward, and except for the 


Except for the 


1Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. K. I1, No. 771; Diitsehke, Ufiz. No. 198; Clarac, 
Nos. 547, 1152; Furtwangler, Meisterwrerke, pp. 394, 599; Arndt-Amelung, 
Ein elrerkauf, Nos. 92, 93: Amelung, Fuhrer durch die Antiken ron Florenz, 
No. 95. 
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position of the right arm and the left hand, the general outline 
of the scheme and of the modelling correspond perfectly. It is 
known that the Florentine statue formed a part of a group 
(with Ilygieia[?]). Furtwiingler has, however, justly noted that 
this could not have been the original composition. He ob- 
serves that the serpent could not twist around the staff because 
this does not accord with the action of the hands, which are 
represented as giving food to the serpent, and he supposes that 
the staff did not exist in the original. Our type, however, 
shows a more primitive scheme in which the staff is seen with- 
out the serpent, and is held by the hand. The Gortyna statue 
also shows that the right leg exhibited some slight action even 
in the original type, not perhaps as much in the work of the 
Florentine restorer, but somewhat more than Furtwiingler sup- 
poses. Our statue is therefore of special importance because it 
represents a later phase of the prototype of the Asclepius of the 
Uttizi. Perhaps it may not throw much light upon the author 
of the original type, because it is contemporary with or pos- 
terior in date to the example already known. On this point 
opinions differ: Furtwiingler believes it to be by Myron, 
while [ am inclined to regard it as a pre-Pheidian or archaic- 
Pheidian type, from its analogy to the head and to the attitude 
of the statue of Apollo in the Museum of the Baths of Diocle- 
tian at Rome. 

Furtwiingler' himself confesses that he was at first inclined to 
believe it an Argive work, and he cannot deny that in this statue 
it may be possible to recognize some trace of the canon of Hage- 
laidas.2 This theory would harmonize with the discovery of a 
copy in Dorie Gortyna. 

But the Gortyna statue represents a stiffer and more archaic 
type than the Florentine: the figure is not turned toward the 
serpent but is straight, and the head also is perpendicular to the 


body; it would be a natural inference that the type of the Ascle- 


' Rom. Mitth., 1891, pp. 302-377, pls. x-xii; Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, 
pp- 77, 381. 

2 Thid. p. 400. The characteristics of the School of Hagelaidas are given by 
him on p. 78, and they agree perfectly with those of the Uffizi Asclepius. 
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pius of the Uffizi is a later modification (made for use in the 
group) of the type which originated as a single statue. This was 
& common practice in the eclectic schools of the Roman period, 
such as that of Pasiteles. For it should be remembered that the 
Florentine statue was executed during the Roman period, that 
the only complete group is also Roman, and that in its figure of 
Ilygieia we see a type entirely out of harmony with that of the 
Asclepius: we have, therefore, evidently a contaminatio. That the 
original type of the Asclepius was a single figure and was repre- 
sented with head erect appears to me confirmed also by the 
existence of several herms which reproduce the head of the 
Uttizi Asclepius.' It was only characteristic traits of the head 
which obliged Furtwiingler to attribute the Florentine statue to 
Myron; as to the rest, he recognized that the scheme of the Uffizi 
Asclepius might be by Hagelaidas, although he points out 
certain variations from this scheme, which do not exist in the 
stage represented by the Cretan statue. These differences con- 
sist chiefly in the substitution of action and concentrated at- 
tention in place of the stille dumpfe Ruhe, which we find, on 
the other hand, in the statue of Gortyna; thus, in the latter 
we do not find the movement and bending of the upper part 
of the body. Perhaps the contaminatio went even further than 
we have attempted to explain. The head differs, both in the 
Cretan replica and in the small Barberini group, so that it is 
not improbable that the type of the head of the Florentine 
Asclepius was not derived from the same original that fur- 
nished the motive of the body. But I do not wish to push 
my hypothesis too far. 

Having found the type of the Gortyna statue in one which cer- 
tainly represents the health-giving hero Asclepius or some other 
cognate personage, it will not be difficult to recognize an Ascle- 
pius in the statue of Gortyna, a city which had a special cult? of 

'Furtwingler, Meisterwerke, p. 400; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiler, No. 
229; Louvre Museum, No. 2055. 

? Preller, Gr. Myth.,* p. 522, No. 3. Asclepius was the patron deity of 
Gortyna in Arcadia; Preller, pp. 519, 6; 522, 3; 526, 1. Cf. Arch. Zeit. 1852, 
p. 417, for Asclepius in Gortyna in Crete. The god was represented as beardless 
in the figure by Scopas in the Arcadian Gortyna. 
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this god, who was venerated especially in its port, Lebena, which 
must have been a sort of holy city. The absence of the serpent 
does not contradict this interpretation, because, although it 
almost always accompanies the god of medicine, there are 
examples in which Asclepius is represented without this attri- 
bute ; as is noted by Thriimer in Roscher (Lex. d. Myth., 1, col. 
628). One thing, however, stands in the way of this interpre- 
tation—the undoubted individual traits of the face which show 
that the statue represents a real personage in the costume of 
Asclepius, and this person can be only a physician. Physicians 
were in fact considered as the descendants of Asclepius,' and 
were often represented as his priests. * 

There were frequent representations, in Hellenistic and 
Roman times, of the heroized deceased in the semblance of the 
god to whom they were most closely related. The priests* of 
this divinity wore a costume analogous to that of the divinity 
himself, and to the god of a caste were given the attributes of 
a member of the caste itself; the similarity of the himation of 
Asclepius to that of the philosophers has already often been 
noted.' The staff was, besides, the symbol of physicians® and 
the bundle of rolls suits a scientific man.’ Such a bundle of 
rolls became a characteristic accessory of statues during the 
Roman period to indicate a magistrate or a learned man of any 
period. 

The gesture of the right hand is that of a person in the act of 
speaking;’ when it is given to a single figure it indicates that 
the figure is that of an orator or a teacher.’ In this ease it is 
suited to the teacher of medicine, the philosopher, whose portrait 
is given in this statue. The gesture may refer to the value 
of his responses or his counsels;* and all the more since a 

1 Becker, Charicles, p. 40. 

2 Friedliinder, Darst. aus d. rim. Sittengesch., p. 300. 

3See Deneken in Roscher. Heros, col. 2587 f. 

* Baumeister, Denkmiler d. class. Alt., p. 137. 

5 Baumeister, p. 138; Roscher, s. Asklepios, col. 628. 


6 The bundle of rolls was also an attribute of Asclepius: see Roscher, s. v. 


7Sittl, Gebarde, p- 285 Sittl, op. cvt., p- 302 


* Cf. the epithet cduSouvros. Bruchmann, Epitheta deorum, p. 52. 
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Chthonian divinity like Asclepius was naturally endowed with 
the gift of prophecy." The head-dress is that of a philoso- 
pher, and would also be suited to followers of <Asclepius 
even in the Roman period. Compare, for instance, the Apol- 
lonius of Tyana (?) in the Capitoline Museum (No. 47). 

It has been suggested that this statue may represent Epimen- 
ides, the learned Cretan. There exist in several museums busts 
of a philosopher with closed eyes as if asleep. These busts, 
which have been thought to represent Epimenides, are of course 
imaginary, like those of Homer and Aesop. Even then, how- 
ever, the type? differs notably from that of our statue, especially 
in the hair, which is not so long or so unkempt. 

Until excavations are undertaken in the Asclepieion of 
Lebena on a large scale it would be vain to attempt to recognize 
the person to whom this honorary statue was erected: certainly 
it must have been a physician who was a benefactor to the 
city. There are examples in ancient inscriptions of similar 
honors having been rendered to physicians.* 

In the Asclepieion of Lebena there have been found statu- 
ettes which are similar to this. These appear, in fact, to rep- 
resent physicians, and will be described by Halbherr and 
Taramelli in their report on the researches for the Institute 
carried on at this site. These scholars will also publish a head 
(portrait) in which the arrangement of the hair is strikingly 
similar to our statue, a fact which appears to confirm my 
interpretation. 

Roe. Lucio MaRIANI. 


1 Roscher, J. ¢. 

? Helbig, Coll. of Antig. in Rome, No. 276; Winter, Jahrbuch d, arch. Inst 
1890, p. 163, according to whom it is Silanion’s Homer. 

3S. Reinach, Epigraphie grecque, p. 50 and Note 2. 
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THE PREHISTORIC GROTTO AT MIAMU 


THE village of Miami forms part of the district of Messara, 
and is situated in the mountain chain, usually called 4 Karo 
pia, which bounds on the south the valley of the Lethaeus 
(Tepo-rrorayos), the largest in the island, and separates it 
from the southern coast and the gulfs of Kaloi Limiones and 
of Ledda. The village lies to the south of Haghioi Deka, 
about two hours distant from the ancient Gortyna, on the 
most direct mule-path between the districts in the valley and 
the landing-place on the bay of Ledda, the ancient Lebena, 


which is still frequented by fishermen and small coasting ves- 


Sels. This road, after leaving the plain near Plora (the ancient 

Pyloros), rises very steeply along the ravine of the stream of 
Haghia Marina, which descends between rocky and picturesque 
banks from the hollow of Miami, reaches the plain near the 
village of Apesokari, east of Plora, and flows into the Gero- 
potamos. 

Miami: is at the head of this little valley, in a spacious and 
pretty rounded hollow of meadows and cultivated fields, about 
half an hour from the pass through which you go down to 
Lebena. Provided with excellent springs and sheltered from 
the violent southerly storms by the higher ridge that encloses 
the hollow, its situation is adapted to being a centre of habita- 
tion by the facility of communication and by its strong posi- 
tion, as well as by the salubrity of the air, which is free from 
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malarial summer fevers of the coast and plain, and by the 
beauty of the landscape, which is enhanced by the view of 
the solemn and impressive mass of Mount Ida and of the whole 
plain of Messara as far as the gulf of Matala. 

The village rises in steplike terraces up the mountain side, 
and consists of about a hundred houses, which nestle in pictu- 


resque disorder amid the masses of compact limestone that 


| 


Figure 1.—Miamt) ann Viciniry. 


come to the surface on every hand along the ridge of the 
hollow. In the upper part of the village is the house of 
Anagnostis Manidakis, where Professor Halbherr and I were 
hospitably entertained during our exploration of Lebena, as 
other archaeologists and travellers in Crete have been. Mani- 
dakis, in building his house a few years ago, came upon a 
grotto of not very large dimensions which he used as a store- 


house and cellar, after having made over the entrance and hav- 
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ing worked over and searched the soil. According to his story, 
he found human bones and a quantity of earthen vessels which, 
as they were regarded as of no value, were almost all dispersed. 
However, a human femur, a small fragment of a cranium, and 
two small vases are still preserved in the house.! 

One of these vases (Fig. 2) is a small pitcher, 0.10 m. high, 
witha single handle, made by hand of a clay which was not much 
refined and was subjected to imperfect baking. 

It has a roughly spherical body, upon which is Ne 
\ 


set a very short neck which expands into a Z) 


wide mouth with a spout. The broad, round 


handle is strongly attached to the edge of the 
vase. This primitive form of oenochoé is found 


in the earliest cemeteries of Cyprus? and also 


FiGure 2. 


in the lowest strata of the acropolis of Tiryns® ; 

but it is especially frequent at Troy, where many examples were 
found among the remains of the Second City, called prehistoric, 
according to Dérpfeld’s division in Troja, 1893 (p. 86). It is 
a type which persists in the native Trojan ware through the 
different periods* to that of the city of the sixth stratum 
(Doérpfeld), where by its side are found types of Mycenaean 
ware. After that its place is taken by the more advanced 
types, which Briickner calls die entwickelten Troischen® among 
which geometric decorative elements are prevalent. The Miamu 
pitcher is shown by the form of its spout and the thickness of its 
handle not to belong to the more primitive examples, although its 
sides are very thick and irregular, and it may be compared to the 
example figured in Perrot, Histoire de Art, V1, p. 901, fig. 448. 

1 These objects were also shown to Dr. J. Baunack, who visited the village 
in search of inscriptions: Philologus, XL (1889), p. 402. 

2 Diimmler, Mittheil. von den griech. Inseln, Athen. Mittheil., XI, p. 224, 
Beil. 2, fig. 16. 

3 Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 73 (German edition), fig. 3. 

4 Small pitchers of varnished black clay are found at Troy, in the First City 
(Schliemann, Jlios, p. 258 [German edition], fig. 57), and in the Third City (figs. 
357, 374, 376). More developed forms of the same type are given by Briickner, 
in Dérpfeld, Troja, 1893, p. 103, figs. 51-53. 

5 Briickner, J.c., p. 105. 
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The other little vase preserved by Manidakis (Fig. 3) is a 
conchoidal cup, 0.06 m. high, very wide and flat, with the base 
and mouth very much narrower 
than the greatest diameter. The 
mouth is surrounded by a vertical 
neck 0.01 m. high, and on the 
widest part of the body, at the 


two ends of the diameter, are two 


small projections with vertical 


Figure 3. 


holes for the string by which the 
vase was hung. ‘The ware is coarse, but the surface is smoothed 
with a polisher. This elegant form of suspended vase is to be 
found in the earliest deposits of Tiryns,! and also in the Second 
City at Troy,? while in the later villages the form is less flat 
and the neck is higher,’ and some even have three or four feet 
at the base.‘ 

The discovery of these objects attracted the attention of Pro- 
fessor Halbherr and myself, all the more so since by searching 
in the crevices among the rocks that surround the village, I 
succeeded in gathering many fragments of pottery of coarse 
and very badly baked clay, pieces of cups, handles of pitchers, 
and bottoms of vases. We decided therefore, after obtaining 
permission of the owner, to explore the grotto; although the 
condition of the soil, disturbed by the researches and the con- 
tinual coming and going of the inhabitants of the neighboring 
house, left but little hope. In consequence I exercised unusual 
care and attention, and secured the assistance of good and care- 
ful workmen. 

Figures 4, 5, and 6 give the ground plan and cross-sections 


(longitudinal and transverse) of the grotto. The entrance, 


1 Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 54, fig. 1. 

2 Schliemann, Jlios, p. 410, fig. 293. 

® Schliemann, Jhid. p. 409, fig. 286. 

* Schliemann, /bid. fig. 1042 ; cf. figs. 270, 271. Vases much resembling this 
one of Miamit have also been discovered in other Cretan deposits. Cf. that found 
ina tomb at Arvi belonging to the period of the Phaestian deposit (Evans, Primi- 
tive Cretan and Aegaean Culture, in Primitive Pictographs, ete., p. 112, fig. 101). 
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as is seen in Fig. 4, is from the interior of Manidakis’s house 
at the point A, through the original ingress E, facing south, 
and now made into the form of a door 0.60 m. wide and 1.05 m. 
high. Before excavation the grotto had the appearance of a 
crevice, 2.30 m. deep, with a width varying from 2.75 to 
3.50 m. The side and entrance walls were formed by the lime- 
stone rock; that on the west was almost vertical, while that on 


Figure 4.— Tue Grotto or Miamt): Grounp PLay. 


A House of Manidakis. y Cleft at the back of the cave. 
E Entrance to the cavern. F, F, F Higher and more recent fire- 
a,«,@ Front of the more recent deposit places. 
of earth. F’, F’ Deeper and more ancient fire- 
e, e, e Front of the more ancient de- places. 


posit of earth. 


the east, as can be seen from the transverse section in Fig. 6, is 
far more irregular and inclined, so that it approaches the oppo- 
site wall at a point 3.75 m. above the level of the entrance, while 
at a little distance from the ground it slopes eastward, forming 
a crevice a few decimetres high and almost a metre deep; and, 
as this was on the very level of the sepulchral stratum that had 
been disturbed, it was here that I hoped to find some intact 
remains of this stratum. The end of the grotto was cut off 


by the edge of a slide of earth and of stones (a, a, a in the 
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ground plan, Fig. 4) which had fallen from the top and from 
the back, and had spread horizontally even over the sepul- 
chral stratum; while a part, covered with calcareous incrusta- 
tions, originally formed the bed or support of the stratum. 
Having cleared away all the disturbed part of the upper 
stratum and the sepulchral stratum below it which had been 
disturbed, we found a few insignificant fragments of vases of 


Fieure 5.— Tne Grotto or Miami: Lonerruprnat 
M Natural rock foundation under’ e, e, e Primitive earth deposit. 
Manidakis’s house. G Stratum of habitation. 
A House of Manidakis. F,F,F Higher and more recent fire- 
E Entrance to the cavern. places. 
E’ Hypothetical primitive entrance. F’, F’ Deeper and more ancient fire- 
a,a,a Front of the recent earth de- places. 
posit. C  Sepulchral deposit. 


B Recent earth deposit. 


various periods,— Roman, Byzantine, and Venetian, — which 
had fallen from above through the cracks in the rock, from 
the houses built over the roof of the grotto.? 

On the other hand, the natural niches made by the obliquity 
of the eastern wall still contained some remnant of the sepul- 
chral deposit ( Cin Figs. 5 and 6), which must, at that level, have 
entirely covered the surface of the grotto. Here, together with 

1 This stratum contained also a damaged and worn terracotta statuette 
representing Asclepius standing. 


2 
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a few remains of human bones, such as femora, ribs, and bones 
of the hand, I found some fragments of vases. From these I 
was able to put together a small conchoidal vase 0.08 m. high, 
similar to the one described above, but with very much thinner 
walls and with the neck much higher and better separated from 
the body of the vase, and with knobs not perforated. The outer 
surface, where it was not covered by calcareous incrustations, 


Figure 6.—Tue Grorro oF Miamt': TRANSVERSE SECTION. 


C Sepulchral deposit. G Deposit of habitation. 
D Bed of earth with calcareous incrus- F Higher and more recent fireplace. 
tation. F’, F’ Deeper and more ancient fireplaces. 


had a light coating of pale rose-color.!- Another almost complete 
vase was a small cup 0.05 m. high, without handles, with convex 
bottom, with walls slightly projecting outward, and with a flat 
and wide neck. This vase, in its shape, its coarse material, and 
its surface smoothed before baking, comes close to examples 
from the deepest strata of the acropolis of Tiryns.2 More 
1 A similar vase, with knobs on the major axis instead of perforated handles, 
is found at Tiryns ; Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 77, fig. 7. 
“Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 75, fig. 6. 
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interesting is a pitcher, unfortunately in fragments, in the form 
of an elongated pear, narrowing toward the mouth, and with a 
small neck slightly increasing in diameter 
toward the top (Fig. 7). It was wheel- 
made, of purified clay, and perfectly baked; 
its sides are well proportioned, very thin, 
covered on the outside with a thin coating 


of pale rose-color, and under the calcareous 


deposit there are visible traces of narrow 
‘ , or diagonal bands of bright minium red. 
Nai Vases of a similar form have been found 
in the primitive cemeteries of Cyprus,! 

but these have a horizontal spout. Similar vases were also 
found at Troy, in Schliemann’s Fifth City, preceding the sixth 
Mycenaean stratum of Dérpfeld; these, however, have two 
handles, with oblique projections, and two protuberances stand- 
ing for female breasts.2, The rose and red colors are found 
applied more especially to vases of prehistoric houses in the 
island of Thera? and are also found among the ruins of the 
primitive town of Tiryns and in the Trojan settlements imme- 
diately above the Sixth City of Schliemann, and especially in 
that pottery which has a more distinctly indigenous character.‘ 

The covering of calcareous incrustation on the bones and 
pottery that were found seems to me a proof that the sepulchral 
deposit had remained for a time, certainly not short, on the sur- 
face of the soil, exposed to the dripping of water saturated with 
carbonate of lime, which passed through the fissures in the 
grotto, until the crashing of some mass in the direction of the 
cavern allowed the earth and other material to fall in, which 
then covered and hid the deposit. Although the notes collected 
here are scanty, I believe I can assert that this is a burial tomb 
belonging to the Aegean period, and as can be proved by this 

1 Diimmler, Mittheil. von den griech. Inseln, Athen. Mittheil., XI, p. 227, 
and Beil. 2, fig. 17. 

Schliemann, Jlios, fig. 1299. 

’ Perrot, Histoire de V Art, VI, p. 906. 
Briickner, in Dirpfeld, Troja, 1893, p. 105. 
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comparative study, that it can be chronologically referred to the 
period of the tombs in the Cyclades and of the prehistoric 
village of Thera. Hence it is contemporary with the Third to 
the Fifth Cities of the Trojan acropolis, which are dated by Dr. 
Dorpfeld, from his recent researches and excavations, between 
2000 and 1500 B.c.! 

Having collected all the objects that rested on the bed of the 
layer, hardened by incrustation (D, in Figs. 5 and 6), and 
having searched, till I touched the east side, the narrow niche 
in the grotto, I thought that I had come to the end of my task 
and of the hopes I had built on this excavation ; but, through 
a scruple of conscience that was justified, | decided to make an 
essay on the hard crust of fallen earth which covered the 
ground, and was surprised when, after passing a stratum of 
stones about 0.30 m. in thickness, the excavator’s pick struck 
into an almost black earth, about whose origin there could not 
be the slightest doubt. It was worth while, therefore, to lay 
bare this new archaeological stratum and to examine it carefully. 
Before digging down, however, I thought it fitting and prudent 
to clear the grotto entirely of the rubble (B) which shut off the 
end of it, and then found that the grotto originally must have 
been 5.40 m. long, and that proceeding toward the back it 
spread out gradually to a width of about 5 m., narrowing again 
to the form of a narrow crevice (y, in Fig. 4), through which 
the earth had entered the grotto and had filled so large a part 
of it, — perhaps even before it had served sepulchral purposes. 
Having moved all the material that had come through (B, in 
Fig. 5), and having cleared away all the stratum of hard soil 
0.30 or 0.40 m. high, I found a bed covering the entire grotto 
formed of a black soil, greasy to the touch, formed of decom- 
posed organic matter mixed with small fragments of charcoal, 
and so full of bones of animals and fragments of pottery as 
to show that it was a deposit left by human families living 
for a long time in the grotto. This soil was removed in hori- 
zontal layers from the entire surface of the grotto, I myself 


i Dorpfeld, Troja, 1893, pp. 86, 87. 
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watching the work, and one of the workmen sifting it with a 
sieve at the entrance to the grotto, and picking out whatever 
had escaped me in the semi-obscurity of the interior. Thus I 
noticed that the stratum became blacker as it approached certain 
thick masses of ashes and chareoal which represented the fire- 
places which had certainly been used for a long time, as was 
evident from their extent and thickness. Around them the 
ground was almost hardened and burnt by the heat of the fire. 
I found several such fireplaces or large lens-shaped masses of 
ashes in the first upper stratum, as may be seen from the plans 
(Figs. 4, 5, and 6, F, F, F). One was 2.85 m. from the 
entrance, about 0.30 m. from the western wall; its diameter 
was 0.75 m., and it must have been once given up and then 
used again, as it was composed of two layers of ashes each 
0.15 m. thick, separated by a layer of soil 0.10 m. thick. There 
were two other fireplaces at the east end of the cave, on the same 
level and at the same distance from the entrance as the first. 
One was 1.80 m. from the wall, the other, somewhat smaller, 
was deeper in the niche formed at this point of the cave. Near 
the back, finally, in the narrowest part, there was still another 
fireplace, 4.80 m. from the entrance. It formed a large mass of 
ashes and charcoal ; its thickness, 0.30 m., showed that it must 
have been in use for a long time. In this part of the cave I 
found a new wall of earth, in very large masses, solidly joined 
to each other, which had fallen through the cleft in which the 
cavern ends (Figs. 4 and 5, e, e,e). But as I observed that the 
last fireplace rested partly on top of these masses of earth, it was 
clear that this earth had fallen through before the formation of 
the layer and of the fireplace, and must even at that time have 
limited the usable space in the cave. 

Around these masses of charcoal and hardened ashes, I 
noticed the presence of large quantities of bones of animals, 
broken and burned by the fire, other remnants of meals, frag- 
ments of pottery and other remains of primitive industry, but 


these were not lacking throughout the surface of that stratum. 


All the bones of animals showed that they had been exposed to 
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fire and had been cast away after the meal; the large, long 
bones were split, and the small ones were broken and crushed. 
Among the few bones that could be recognized were the thigh 
bones of oxen, the jaws, ribs, and leg bones of goats and sheep, 
little jaws and bones of hares and rabbits. I noticed also the 
shells of shellfish of the species Unio pictorum, as well as a 
quantity of claws and a few antennae of the sea-crab ( Carcinus 
maenas), and of the lobster (Homarus vulgaris), which indi- 
cates that the dwellers in the cave liked variety in their meals. 
Besides the broken bones, there were also prepared bones, frag- 
ments of long ox bones made very sharp by being rubbed on a 
sandstone, and cylindrical pieces of smaller bones and of the 
lesser branches of stags’ horns, 
made sharp and pointed, in order a 

to be used as lance and dart 

heads. I found, too, broad spat- 
ulas, made from the large bones 


of the ox, made smooth and shiny 


by rubbing, which must have been 
used either to flay animals or per- 


haps to smooth the surface of the 


Figure 8, 


vases during the process of manu- 
facture (Fig. 8). Large pointed pieces of bone that can be 
used by hand were found in great quantities in the deep 
strata of Troy! and of Tiryns,? and I have also seen some 
that came from the deeper trenches of the Acropolis of 
Athens; they are the most natural arms for any primitive 
people, and those most easily obtained. Sharp and well-made 
points of bone have been used for domestic purposes and also 
for hunting-darts in all ages and in all sorts of places. 

In breaking up the fireplaces of this layer, together with 


many shapeless bits of limestone burned by the fire, I found 


1Schliemann, Atlas d’ Antiquités Troyennes, pls. 25 and 66, figs. 1481, 1482. 
Cf. Ilios, p. 296, figs. 132-134, and p. 480, fig. 581; cf. p. 1259. Dérpfeld, Troja, 
1895, p. 98. 


2 Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 93; Perrot, op. cit., VI, p. 948. 
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also a hand-mill of hard fossil limestone, still well preserved, of 
a long oval shape, the lower surface rough, the upper surface 
still smooth and slightly hollowed by the grinding. In addition 
to this entire specimen, I found other broken ones, but all of 
the oblong shape and of the same hard stone; I found, too, 
some cylindrical pestles and upper mill-stones of a spheroidal 
shape, of trachytie rock (probably not Cretan), polished by 
rubbing (Fig. 9), which must have served to pound some 
edible seeds.! This kind of hand-mill and pestle, which I 
have seen still used in some Cretan villages, was found in the 
primitive settlements in the Cyclades, and the many specimens 


found by Schliemann and the observers who followed him in 


Figure 9. 


the several layers of the Trojan acropolis are well known. I 
also found some stone-polishers smoothed on one side by rub- 
bing, which must have been used in the manufacture of pot- 
tery, where the wheel was lacking. 

The ceramic remains were very numerous, both in the ashes 
of the fireplaces and throughout the layer, but, as may be 
easily imagined, the ground having been constantly trampled 
upon during the time the cave was inhabited, they could be 
found only in small pieces. Nevertheless, from the fragments 
gathered and from the few vases found whole or nearly so, 
I think it possible to make a few remarks on the subject. In 


1 Hand-mills of trachytic stone were found also in the remains of the original 
Trojan city. Schliemann, Jilios, p. 266, figs. 74, 75; for the upper stones and 
pestles, see figs. 80, 81. 
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the first place, two kinds of pottery could be distinguished, 
different in appearance and material,—a class of coarse, rude 
vases, and another of smaller and better-made vases. Both, 
however, were evidently made without the aid of the potter’s 
wheel. 

The vases of the first kind were fashioned out of a dark 
gray paste, unpurified and imperfectly ground, containing 
many little pebbles and grains of stone and many air cavities. 
The paste either showed no signs of baking, or was hardened 
only on both surfaces in an open fire; the vases therefore 
crumble easily in spite of the thickness of the sides (15 to 
20 mm.), the outer surface was irregular, imperfectly scorched 
by the fire, and was often blackened by smoke and covered 
with a soluble layer of hardened soot, which showed that the 
vase had been long used for domestic purposes. Such vases 
with thick sides must have been also of large dimensions, but 
precisely on account of their bad quality they are also the 
most shattered; still I was able to obtain large fragments of 
sides, indicating vessels of pretty large diameter, or pans with 
rounded bottoms and vertical or slightly ex- 
panding sides, or else great spheroidal jars, 
with necks narrower than the body, compara- 
ble to the more primitive specimens obtained 
from the Trojan excavations.'. Handles of 
primitive shape were joined to these vases ; 
they were solid, flat handles with curved 
bridge, fastened to the two diameters, close 
to the upper edge of the vase, or else excres- 
cences, split vertically, projecting from the 


sides (Fig. 10). There were many examples 


of handles formed by projections of the side eee alt 
itself, perforated either vertically or horizon- 

tally: examples of double perforation were also plentiful. This 
form of handle indicated vases hung by means of cords either to 
the walls or over the fire; the excavations in the deeper strata 


1 Schliemann, Atlas d’ Antiquités Troyennes, pl. 55, no. 1289. 
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of Troy have furnished specimens of these different primitive 
forms.!. These forms of rude and coarse vases are the most 
primitive ; they are the first products that come from the hand 
of the primitive potter, but they are also those that are longest 
preserved by the same people in a more advanced stage of its 
development; for as Perrot well says: *“ Le luxe a ses caprices; 
mais le ménage a ses éxigences.”* When more perfect processes 
to obtain vessels of great capacity were unknown, it was neces- 
sary to make use of very thick sides, more solid and capable of 
resisting fire, and more suited to hold the water and other liquids 
needed in the house. So even when the potter’s hand has ac- 
quired the skill to turn out more elegant and less rude forms, 
for domestic uses the more primitive and traditional forms, sat- 
isfying determinate objects and needs, will still be preserved. 

It would be only too easy to find for this primitive class of 
Miamu pottery points of comparison with the products of 
other prehistoric stations both on the shores of the Aegean and 
from other Mediterranean regions, not only in deposits found 
in natural caverns, but also in prehistoric settlements on the 
shores of the central European lakes and in terramares. The 
field opened out by such comparisons, however, is as vast and 
uncertain as the circle of these forms is narrow and restricted. 

Besides this kind of pottery, however, the cave of Miami 
contained other types, more developed, with more homogeneous 
and better ground paste and thinner and more regular sides. 
Sometimes the vase after it was finished was dipped in a bath 
of clay dissolved in water, so that a softer and more delicate 
surface layer was formed. I noticed, however, that more 
often a different technical process had been used: the vase, 
first smoothed by the hand, had been polished, before exposure 
to the fire, with the spatula and the stick till it had a sort of 
glistening polish over the whole surface, which nevertheless 
showed the traces of the successive applications of the stick by 


which it had been obtained. Some of these polished vases 


1 Schliemann, Jlios, p. 248, figs. 31, 39-42; Perrot, op. cit., VI, p. 897. 
* Perrot, op. cit., VI, p. 896, fig. 443. 
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were of a glistening black, others of a reddish brown turning 
to chestnut. Very many hand vases of shining black are 
found at Troy and at Tiryns; also in fragments of pottery 
which I picked up in the ruins of the primitive village of 
Thoricus in Attica.! In this second class of pottery, too, | 
think I may exclude the use of the wheel, though the forms are 
more developed and elegant. 

The only whole vases I could find were two or three of the 
little pots so common in the deep Trojan strata, and called by 
Schliemann and by Briickner liliputisches Geschirr? in the 
shape of two reversed truncated cones joined at the two widest 
diameters (Fig. 11). I found, too, many specimens of plates, 
very large and flat, with convex bottom and with the rim 


Figure 11. Figure 12. 


turned slightly in (Fig. 12). These plates or dishes, without 
handles, and with widespread, smooth surface, make us think 
of the fine specimens obtained at Troy,’ and of those found 
by Father Amerano in the caves in the Finale district in 
Liguria, preserved in the Ghisglieri college at Finale Marina.* 
Some of the pieces found by me at Miamu would warrant the 
supposition of very large dimensions, but I came across no 
specimen of a dish with a foot or with handles fastened to 
the extreme edge. 

1 The primitive village of Thoricus shows traces of industries as primitive as 
the oldest of Tiryns. 

2 Dirpfeld, Troja, 1895, p. 91. 

3 Schliemann, Atlas, pl. 100, figs. 2220-2272 ; Tlios, p. 257, fig. 52 and p. 596, 
fig. 1064. 

4 A. J. Evans, Prehistoric interments of the Balzi Rossi caves and their rela- 
tion to the Neolithic cave-burials of the Finalese, Journ. Anthrop. Inst., XXII, 
1893, p. 300; Amerano, Dei vasi colorati e dipinti nelle caverne di Finale, 
Bullett. Paletn. Ital., 1894. 
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From this layer I also obtained ‘an almost complete bowl 
(diameter 0.11 m.) and other broken ones, of boat shape, with 
two handles (Fig. 13). These bowls, with spherical bottoms, 
raised by a pressure inwards in the centre, have on the outside 
along the line of the greater 
diameter a series of oblique or- 
naments, made with a deep im- 
pression, which often are found 
also on the two projecting han- 


dles, which are joined on the 


line of the diameter, and curve 
over the clean-cut, regular edge of the bowl.! On seeing the 
shape and appearance of the black, shining surface of these 
bowls, I could not help thinking of the finest of the bowls from 
the Finale caverns, which, even more than those from the ter- 
ramara of Castione in the Parma museum, present the Trojan 
type.” 

Among these vases of more developed shape were some 
specimens, unfortunately only fragmentary, but of which I 
could make out the outline, of the well-known bell or tulip 
form. Vases of this kind had very delicate walls, and were 
consequently extremely fragile; they were made of purified 
paste, were much polished on the surface, and although made 
by hand with the stick alone, without the aid of the lathe, 
show uncommon technical skill. The tulip vases have a spheri- 
cal bottom with an impressed bulb rising in the middle like 
the bowls and vases mentioned above. From this bottom 
stand out distinctly the sides of the vase, narrowing slightly 
with a beautiful curve, and then widening somewhat near the 
mouth; halfway up the sides, and sometimes near the mouth, 
are the handles, a mere ribbon, expanding but little, and not 


very solid (Fig. 14). This form, perhaps the most elegant 


1 Cf. the elegant earthenware of the ancient Trojan acropolis, Schliemann’s 
Second City. Schliemann, J/ios, fig. 1376. 


2 Pigorini, La terramara di Castione dei Marchesi, Memorie Accad. Lincei, 
third series, VIII, pp. 285 ff. 


Figure 13. 
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among the Miami vases, is also not rare at Troy in the primitive 
cities explored by Schliemann ;! it is, however, well known to 
explorers in the Neolithic settlements, whether dolmens or arti- 
ficial or natural caverns of western and southern Europe. Not 
to multiply the too suggestive examples, I merely mention the 
beautiful bell vases of the Finale grottoes, those of the grotto 
of Castelet in southern France,? and of some artificial grottoes 
of Portugal, illustrated by Cartailhac,? as well as the note- 
worthy specimens of the same type which first Issel, and more 


recently Cooke, found in the caverns of Har Dalam in the 


\ 
\ 


Figure 14. Figure 15. 


island of Malta, and which Issel ascribed to the end of the 
Stone Age or the beginning of the Metal Age.‘ 

Some of the fragments of the Miamt cave had also graffiti 
ornamentation traced with an uncertain hand; for the most 
part horizontal lines or bands of lines marked around the body 
or side of the vase. On some of the fragments a series of 
triangles was incised above or below a horizontal line, and 
filled with lines parallel to one of the sides (Fig. 15); in some 


the lines were very delicately traced, and with some regularity ; 


1 Schliemann, Atlas, pl. 48, no. 1147, 1151; pl. 62, no. 1395. 

2 Cazalis de Fondouce, Allées couvertes de la France, Matériaux pour U'his- 
toire de Vhomme, XIII, p. 400, pl. 16, fig. 1. 

3 Cartailhac, Les grottes artificielles sépulchrales du Portugal, Matériauz, 
1885, pp. 1 ff. 

4 A, Issel, Matériaux, 1865-66, pp. 242-246, and Rivista Marittima, I (1874), 
pp. 116-124; J. H. Cooke, The Har Dalam Cavern, Malta, Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, LIV. (Cf. Bull. Paletn. Ital., X XI, p. 42.) 
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in others, on the other hand, the deep incision had left deep 
and disorderly furrows, in which the decorative intention 
could searcely be made out. I found no example where the 
incisions were filled with chalk-white coloring matter, as is so 
often the case at Troy, where graffiti decoration is very com- 
mon, and reaches a noteworthy development and regularity.! 
Among the various fragments of decorated vases found at 
Miamu I must mention one found in the fireplace most distant 
from the entrance (Fig. 16). It must have been part of a bowl 
of no large dimensions, of very 
fine paste, and light maroon 
color, covered on the two sides 
by a layer of dark maroon, so 
carefully polished before burn- 
ing that it had the appearance 
of a varnish. The fragment 
has also a little earlike handle 


projecting but little on the 


side of the vase. On the belly 


Ficure 16. 


there ran a horizontal line in 
graffito, above it were some oblique lines converging toward 
the bottom; below the line two marks that almost recall 
those of the E. At first sight we might think that these 
signs belong to the linear series gathered and illustrated by 
Mr. Evans from Peloponnesus, and especially from Crete.? 
They may be compared with those on the seal of Praesus, 
Crete (p. 293, fig. 29), and with the signs on Aegean pot- 
tery found in Egypt by Mr. Flinders Petrie.* In formulat- 
ing this hypothesis, I should also have the support of some 


Trojan examples which Schliemann said he had gathered in the 


1 Schliemann, At/as, pl. 27, no. 703 ; examples from the deepest strata, Jlios, 
p. 338, fig. 175; cf. Perrot, op. cit., VI, p. 899, fig. 445; example with more 
accurate decoration in Briickner, loc. cit., p. 92, figs. 34, 37, 43; ef. p. 105, 


figs. 51, 53. 

2 Primitive pictographs and prae-Phoenician script, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1894, pp. 270 ff. 

5 Evans, op. cit., p. 349, pl. 1, no. 5. 
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deepest strata of the trenches opened by him, without speaking 
of many spindle whorls from various levels.’ But, in the first 
place, the dates of Schliemann’s first excavations are rather un- 
certain ; in the second place, it must be noted that the whole 
layer whence the Miamu fragment came, by its regular stratifi- 
cation, and by the material contained in it, presented characters 
of such antiquity that I really hesitate to regard them as signs 
in a system of writing, no matter how primitive. Though I 
may agree with Mr. Evans in admitting the existence in the 
island of Crete, as well as in other places in the Aegean, of a 
system of linear writing, independent of and preceding the 
Phoenician, I absolutely cannot push back its appearance to 
the period to which the stratum of habitation of the Miamu 
grotto belongs, for everything accords in putting its date ata 
period much earlier than the development of Aegean civiliza- 
tion. I am therefore obliged to maintain that the signs marked 
on the Miami vase are decorative, and that this time at least 


we are in the presence of one of 


those often surprising cases of 
analogy and resemblance that 
must be attributed to that great 
factor, too often and even wrongly 
invoked, which Reinach has wit- 


tily called “sa majeéste, le ha- 


9 


sard.”? In fact, if we turn our Figure 17.— FRAGMENT FROM THE 
eyes to the pottery of many Biue Grorro OF SAMATORZA 
(TRIESTE). 

primitive settlements in regions 
around the Mediterranean, we shall find frequent examples of 
grafitt signs of enticing appearance; passing over others, I will 
mention a vase recently found by Professor Marchesetti in the 
Blue Grotto of Samatorza in the district of Trieste,’ with a mark 
very like that on the Miama fragment (Fig. 17). 

1 Thus the fragment represented in pl. 27, no. 908, of the Atlas, has the mark 
of the Cyprian pa +; other vases with signs which Schliemann thought alpha- 
betic are pictured in J/ios, p. 337, fig. 178 
2S. Reinach, Anthropologie, 1893, pp. 539 ff., 699 ff. 

% Marchesetti, La grotta azzurra di Samatorza, Atti del Museo Civico di 
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Having exhausted this stratum, as the black soil, rich in or- 
ganic remains and potsherds, showed no sign of coming to an 
end, I continued digging down by small layers. As we de- 
scended, the burnt and broken bones of animals continued, as 
did the fragments of pottery, which however became ruder 
and more broken. At the depth of 1 m. and at a distance 
of 2 m. from the entrance, I came across a fireplace (Figs. 4, 5, 
6, F’), that is, another lens-shaped mass of ashes with bones 
and vases, very compact and almost solidified by the pressure 
of the superincumbent strata. The pottery found in this fire- 
place was in small fragments and of extremely rough paste. I 
could only recognize a few ear-shaped handles of primitive 
type, and a few rude bottoms of vases of enormous thickness, 
with the external surface smoked. 

Removing the material, I continued to go lower in the ex- 
cavation. At a depth of 1.50 m. the fragments of pottery 
began to become more scarce, and then ceased, but scattered 
through the black soil were cinders and the bones of animals 
that had evidently served for food. At last, at about 1.80 m. 
below the level of the entrance, I found another lens-shaped 
mass of ashes, but compact and so hardened by pressure that 
the pick was needed to break it up, and under this a similar 
mass, less thick but equally hard (F’). These two fireplaces 
contained only charcoal and bones, among which could be 
recognized two upper ends of ox thigh-bones, calcinated by 
fire. I went some centimetres lower and found that the soil 
gradually lost traces of coal until the pick of the excavator 
struck against the bed rock. As may be seen from the sec- 
tional plan (Fig. 5), the cave had almost the appearance of a 
well, and it was difficult for me to imagine that the persons 
who for so long a time made use of the lower fireplace, at a 
depth of 1.90-2.00 m., should have made use of the present 
entrance, and should have been obliged constantly to descend 


and mount from a change of level so sudden and so great. I 


Trieste, IX, 1895, pl. 2, fig. 36. The grotto is believed to be Neolithic by its 
excavator, and lacks all traces of metals. 
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must note, however, that when I was on the lower level, the air 
blew in so strongly from some clefts in the southern wall as to 
put out the workmen’s lights. I should have liked to advance 
in that direction, but the presence of Manidakis’s house pre- 
vented me; the owner, however, assured me that while the 
house was being erected he noticed a sort of conduit that led 
towards the south, and which he believed must have come 
out on the slope M (Fig. 5), now oecupied by the stairway lead- 
ing into his house. It seems to me, therefore, that we may 
believe that this was probably the ancient entrance to the cave 
(Fig. 5, E’). 

So, summing up the observations made thus far, we may say 
that a human family, in very ancient times, came to inhabit the 
cave of a width and breadth of about 5 m., provided with 
an entrance and an air-hole above the entrance. As the 
family continued to dwell in the cave, detritus and refuse 
accumulated in it; perhaps, too, some copious infiltration of 
earth. This raised the level of the cave so much that the 
ancient entrance could no longer be used, and what had been 
the air-hole or window became the door for the successive 
dwellers. As may be seen from the immense quantity of de- 
posits, these Troglodytes must have lived in the cavern for a 
very long time, perhaps for several centuries, until either the 
progress of civilization, or perhaps, too, the constant danger 
of the earth-slides which poured in from the back, drove them 
out into the open. When they had ceased to dwell in it, a 
land-slide covered the earliest strata, completely concealing 
them. Later, when a village of the Aegean civilization was 
formed in the district of Miami! the cave served, perhaps 
several times over, as a tomb for the people of that period. 
The deposits of this period remained uncovered until they had 
been incrusted by the drippings of calcareous water ; then they, 
also, were overwhelmed and covered by earth-slides, which con- 
tinued down to our time, when Manidakis turned over the upper 
stratum. 


1 A village was in existence perhaps even in Hellenic and Roman times. 
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I have taken space to describe this discovery because it had 
the marks of great antiquity, and hitherto discoveries of this 
character have been rare on Hellenic soil.! The absence of 
metallic objects in the inhabited stratum is not, in itself, a 
sufficient ground for maintaining that we have to deal with 
a dwelling of the Stone Age, whether chipped or polished, but 
it is rather the appearance of worked points of bone and of the 
primitive forms of pottery that leads us to think of a people 
contemporary with or perhaps even more ancient than the one 
which left the first traces of habitation on the hill of Hissarlik, 
and which Dérpfeld ascribes to 3000-2500 B.c.? 

if, passing beyond that date, we reach a period in which the 
monuments of the Orient alone speak, we do not, however, remain 
isolated or without means of comparison in the Western coun- 
tries, since the industrial and technical characteristics revealed 
by this cave have many points of affinity with those of other 
peoples of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages of the Mediterranean, 
and may serve as a support for the theory of those scholars to 
whom the fundamental unity of these peoples, as well as of 
Mediterranean civilization, seems to be a perfectly clear and 
indisputable fact. What now seems certain is that the recent 
Neolithic discoveries throughout the basin of the Mediterranean 
and the study of the first Ages of Metal in European regions are 
little by little doing away with the difference of time between 
the civilizations of the Eastern and Western regions, a difference 
which has been enormously exaggerated, even by recent stu- 
dents.? 

The lower stratum of the Miamt cave furnishes the fact, 


which we hope will not remain isolated, of a dwelling, if not 


1 Perrot, op. cit., VI, p. 110, says that in Greece, ‘‘on n’y a pas encore 
découvert de cavernes qui aient été habitées au cour de la période primitive 


et qui contiennent les restes d’un mobilier en pierre et en os.”’ 

2 Dérpfeld, Troja, 1893, p. 86; Die Ausgrabungen in Troja, 1894, Athen. Mit- 
theil. XIX (1894), p. 580, pl. IX. Comp. Gétze, Die letzte Ausgrabungen in 
Troja, Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesells. Siir Anthropol., 1895, p. 279. 

’ Nadailhac, Les dates préhistoriques (cf. Anthropologie, 1893, p. 607), still 
places the East twenty-five or thirty centuries earlier than the West. 
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of the Neolithic Age, at least of the first metal period ; and its 
stratification below the Aegean deposit makes clear that even 
in Crete indigenous civilization, however rudimentary, must 
have had its beginnings in a very distant period. 

The comparisons made as regards technique and the various 
ceramic types between the material found at Miamut and that 
of other western districts might be increased at will; but those 
brought forward may suffice for some students to bring this 
cave and its remains into the growing field of Neolithic and 
Bronze civilization of the Mediterranean. As early as 1882, 
Professor Pigorini,! comparing the characteristic funeral usages 
of the Neolithic Age common to the natural and artificial caves 
and dolmens found in many parts of Europe, thought that 
these facts revealed “ peoples of common origin, rites coming 
from the same source.” K. Carthailhac also in the conclusions 
which he drew from the study of the primitive monuments of 
the Balearic Islands, and of the Stone Age in North Africa, 
asserted that our knowledge of the Mediterranean taken as a 
whole seemed to him sufficient to establish the fact that, before 
the diffusion of metals, one identical civilization stretched from 
East to West, spreading in an irregular fashion.2. Such a com- 
mon civilization throughout the Mediterranean is almost abso- 
lutely acknowledged by S. Reinach too in various places, and 
especially in his witty article entitled “Le mirage oriental.” ® 
He there analyzes the characteristics common to the different 
centres of civilization in primitive Europe, and finally recog- 
nizes, “ l’unité fonciére de civilisation des peuples de la Médi- 
terranée au XV siécle et plus tot encore” (p. 712), a unity 
which, he says, cannot be explained by oriental influence, 
but rather from the fact that these peoples were neigh- 
bors to each other, “qu’ils avaient herité d’une civilisation 


commune . . . et que plusieurs d’entre eux restérent en com- 


1 Bull. Paletnol. Ital., VII, p. 35. 

2 Emile Carthailhac, Monuments primitifs des iles Baleares, 1892. Cf. L’age 
de la pierre en Egypte, Anthropologie, 1892, pp. 405 ff. 
> S$. Reinach, Anthropologie, 1895, pp. 539 ff., 699 ff. 
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munication, se transmettant de proche en proche par un va- 
et-vient constant d’influences, quelques développements de cette 
civilisation primitive” (p. 712). This historical identity of 
basis has been admitted reeently by some of our anthropolo- 
gists also, especially by Professor Sergi, who, from extended 
studies of the ancient skulls of the Mediterranean region, is 
led to decide that a unity of ethnical characteristics prevailed 
till the Neolithic period throughout the Mediterranean region, 
and remained unaltered in spite of later admixtures and 
crosses.!. This community of ethnical characteristics is more 
perceptible the further back we go into primitive times, and 
with this archaeological facts also agree, from which greater 
analogies appear between the western regions and the primitive 
Aegean civilization, as well as that of Mycenae, this Mycenaean 
civilization which, as Reinach says, “est déja un dialect local 
de la langue commune ” (p. 709). 

To me it seems at least premature to talk of unity of race 
and of a single ethnical substratum for all the regions about 
the Mediterranean at a time when the methodical study of the 
subject has scarcely begun, and that it is rather necessary to 
limit ourselves to a more modest order of ideas. I think, how- 
ever, that we may without imprudence point out with Mr. A. 
J. Evans? the existence in a pre-Mycenaean period of a vast 
archaeological area, “the continuation of which may be traced 
over the island stepping-stones of the Aegean to the mainland 
of Greece, while in the other direction kindred forms extend 
along the Danubian system to reappear amongst the pile dwell- 
ings of Switzerland and Carniola, the terramare of the Po val- 
ley, and even in Ligurian caves.” In this archaeological area 
analogies between the different points are daily discovered, 

1 Sergi, Etruschi e Pelasgi, Nuova Antologia, September 1895, p. 133; cf. 


Ursprung und Verbreitung des mittellindischen Stammes, transl. by D. A. 
Byhan, Leipsic, 1897. See Razze Mediterranee, 1895; Arii ed Italici, 1898. 


Cf. Evans, The Eastern Question in Anthropology (address before the Anthro- 
pological Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Liverpool, 1896). 

2 Evans, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIV, p. 271. 
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such as that of ceramic types and technique, and also that of 
some elements of decoration, whose diffusion may be traced in 
various directions across the Mediterranean and from its shores 
towards the inland countries of the Danube valley and of the 
so-called Celtic region.! Indeed, according to Mr. Evans’s 
idea, the relations that are clearly visible during the flourish- 
ing age and decline of the Mycenaean period may be the 
continuation of facts whose beginnings existed even in pre- 
Mycenaean times.” 

But while these relations and reciprocal influences among 
primitive peoples are being traced, we must at the same time, 
I believe, allow a large part to the individual initiative of the 
single nations, which, especially in the first steps of civilization, 
leads to results often identical, on account of the simplicity of 
the objects and the limitation of the means. Moreover, I must 
say that the rage for presenting syntheses and complete pict- 
ures of civilizations thought to be contemporary and to com- 
plete each other reciprocally, often makes us consider only one 
side of the question, and brings out only some individual char- 
acteristics, to the neglect of others no less important. Thus I 
must note that even recently Evans, in the work mentioned, 
seemed inclined to join in the same group as to civilization the 
terramare of the Po valley and the caves of Liguria, whereas I 
believe that the very broad studies of Professor Pigorini have 
demonstrated that the terramare represent the civilization of 
the Bronze Age and the first stage in that of the Italic peoples 
of the Apennine peninsula. The caves of Liguria, on the other 
hand, are connected with a different group, much less complex, 


although widely diffused.® 


1 The traces of the diffusion of these decorative elements, especially the spiral, 
were followed out by Evans, in Mykenaean Treasure from Aegina, Journ. of 
Hellenic Studies, XIII, pp. 197 ff., 223 ff.; cf. Primitive Pictographs, etc., ibid., 
XIV, p. 329; and by Naue in his recent work, Die Bronzezeit in Oberbayern, 
Munich, 1894. 

2 Evans, Journ. of Hellenic Studies, X1V, p. 329, n. 29 b. 

8 R. Verneau, Les sépultures de la Barma Grande, Anthropologie, 1895, 
pp. 152 ff. ; cf. pp. 346 ff. 
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The question may be asked with regard to our grotto of 
Miamu, whether the families which laid away their own dead 
in the tomb were the more advanced descendants of those who 
for so long a time dwelt in the cavern. It may be remarked 
that some identity of purpose may be followed in the pottery, 
but on the whole our data are not enough to answer the ques- 
tion. In general, however, I believe that the persistence of 
races is greatest in islands, while it seems to me hardly scien- 
tific to call in a new invasion of peoples or nations for every 
step in civilization, and still less for every slight advancement 
in industry or art noticed in any place. Even at Troy, where 
the remains from the different strata nevertheless take on so 
many successive forms, the particular remarks made recently 
by Briickner! in the department of ceramics agree in establish- 
ing that the more developed forms of pottery are not to be 
attributed to peoples different from those who moulded the 
more rudimentary forms of the first period. 

I should like to believe human phenomena are regulated by 
the same laws as those of the vegetable and animal world: the 
disappearance and complete extirpation of a human family, and 
all the more of a nation, is a fact no less difficult to bring about 
than that of a species of the fauna or flora of a region. As it 
is necessary in facts of this kind to admit a cataclysm, a radical 
alteration of the conditions of a country, so to account for the 
disappearance of a family we should be obliged to suppose one 
of those tremendous human tidal waves with absolutely de- 
structive effect. Now, can we prove with certainty such a 
phenomenon of general renewal among the Mediterranean 
races, especially those of the islands, from the Neolithic period 


on? In my opinion the answer cannot be doubtful. 


ANTONIO TARAMELLI. 


1 Briickner, in Dérpfeld, Troja, 1893, p. 104: ‘* Bei diesem Zusammenhange 
mit dlteren troischen Formen, liegt kein Grund vor die entwickeltern einem 


andern Volksstamme zuzuschreiben.”’ 
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PRE-MYCENAEAN GRAVES IN CORINTH 


In the course of the excavations made at Corinth in the 
spring of 1896 by the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, a trench! was run from the old temple in an easterly 
direction, following the line of the road, and with a gradual 
change of direction toward the north was prolonged past the 
building occupied by the village school until the main road 
from New to Old Corinth was reached. At this point the bed- 
rock came to the surface. Twenty-one metres above this point 
a branch trench (Va on the Plan) was dug in a direction 
slightly north of west for 13 m., and this resulted in the 
discovery of several walls of small stones, laid without lime 
mortar, and resting directly on the stereo. At the further end 
of the trench, quite by chance, the workmen came upon the 
short shaft which gives access to the graves that are the subject 
of this paper. The centre of the shaft is in line with a pro- 
longation to the northeast of the rear wall of the schoolhouse, 
and is 22 m. distant from its corner. This part of ancient 
Corinth is on the north and northeast slope of a low ridge, which, 
starting just east of the present centre of the village, rises in a 
southerly direction, and is separated from the old temple by a 
valley, which was deeper by several metres in antiquity than now. 
The graves are some 30 m. distant from the crest of the ridge. 

The entrance to the graves is a vertical shaft, having a cross- 
section 0.90 m. by 0.84 m. It is cut through a stratum of 
sandstone 1.10 m. thick into a coarser friable conglomerate 

1 Nos. III, IV, V on Plan (PLate XIV), reproduced from Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 


at Athens. 
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beneath to a total depth of 2.25 m., reckoning from the upper 
surface of the sandstone. This lies 2.30 m. below the present 
surface of the soil (Fig. 1). From opposite sides of this shaft 
at its bottom, to north and south, open directly two grave- 
chambers. Natural caves are common in this vicinity, but 
these graves are entirely the work of man. When discovered, 
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Figure 1. —Pre-MyYcenaEan GRAVES. 


Shaft 2.25 m. deep, 0.84 m. across. 


they were nearly filled with earth like that which choked the 
shaft, while below the earth, and until the bottom was reached, 
was a fine clayey deposit 0.25 m. thick, dark in color, like the 
silt often found in water-pipes, but mixed with sand and smal! 
pebbles which had evidently fallen from the conglomerate over- 
head.! On removing this deposit, which completely covered 


1 Cf. Tsountas in ’E@. *Apx., 1888, p. 132; Staés in AeArlov, 1888, p. 157, 
and in ’E@. ’Apx., 1895, p. 205. 
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the original contents of the graves, there were found bone frag- 
ments and vases of burned clay—eleven vases in Grave I, 
which lies to the north of the shaft, and ten in Grave II, that 
to the south. These vases have been obtained for the National 
Museum in Athens. The stone has crumbled away on the 
vaulting and at the entrances of the chambers, but their verti- 
cal walls and carefully levelled floors are well preserved. In 
shape the floor-areas are roughly elliptical, the major axes 
running east and west, and so at right angles to the entrances 


from the shaft (Fig. 2). The floor of the south chamber is 


Figure 2.— PRE-MyYCENAEAN GRAVES. 


0.20 m., and that of the north chamber 0.09 m., lower than the 
bottom of the shaft. Each floor is cut out beyond the vertical 
line of the shaft, so that, while the shaft is 0.84 m. across, the 
“sill” at its bottom between the graves is only 0.77 m. (Fig. 1). 

The bodies were placed with heads to the west. Grave I 
contained only a single body. Fragments of skull, 0.40 m. 
apart, in Grave II may perhaps be taken as indicating that 
here were two bodies. No weapons, ornaments, or other evi- 
dences indicative of sex were found, and no conclusion could 
be drawn from the scanty remains of bones. The same fine 


clayey deposit mentioned above, also filled the cavities in 
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the bones. From the dimensions given on Fig. 2, it will be 
seen that the graves are respectively 1.55 m. and 1.75 m. in 
length, so that only the longer would accommodate at full 
length the body of a man of medium height, — say 1.70 m., — 
and in that case the extreme length of the grave would be 
required. The fragments of skull nearest the end were, how- 
ever, 0.10 m. from the wall, and without subtracting more it 
appears quite sure, especially considering the length of the 
other and shorter grave, that the bodies were not laid at full 
length. How they were disposed could not be determined 
with certainty from the few remaining fragments of bones. 
In both graves pieces of skull were found pressed down into vases, 


he rim of 


and in one instance (1 11) fragments broken from t 
the vase were found embedded in the sediment with which the 
vase had filled, but beneath fragments of skull similarly em- 
bedded. This proves that the skull was originally above the 
vase in some position, from which it was forced into the vase 
by matter falling from the vault. In many of the chamber 
tombs of the Mycenaean age the bodies seem to have been 
buried almost in a sitting posture,! and of the earlier graves in 
Amorgos — representing the Cyclades type — Diimmler says,? 
vielleicht ist Bestattung in hockender Stelluny anzunehmen. This 
may have been the case in the Corinth graves, or the bodies 


may have been — following a practice of some primitive tribes 


in other parts of the world —laid on their backs with legs bent 
and knees raised, which the size and shape of the graves well 
permits. The head would then rest on a vase as a sort of 
pillow. 

Most of the vases were placed near the edge of the grave, 
and were in the western half of each grave, excepting I 7, 
II 7, 10, which were in the eastern half. The low vases were 
upright, the pitchers some upright and some on their side (their 
bottoms are such that they easily topple over). The former 

1 Staés in AeAriov, 1888, p. 158; Tsountas in ’Apx., 1888, p. 152; ibid., 


1889, p. 149. 
2 Ath. Mitth., X1 (1886), p. 17; cf. Wolters, ibid., XVI (1891), p. 48. 
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and some of the latter were filled with fine clay and sand from 
the roof, while others of the pitchers were only filled about the 
mouth, leaving the body quite empty. Small pieces of char- 
coal were noted in a number of the vases, and slight traces of 
grain kernels, besides the bone fragments mentioned above, 
and a human tooth. 

At the top of the shaft leading to the graves, on its north 
side, and intersecting it, is a rock cutting, with its horizontal 
section roughly circular. Its diameter is something over a 
metre, while the depth of the cutting measures 0.65 m. (Figs. 
1 and 2). It is evidently in some close relation to the shaft, 
though what purpose it served is not apparent. 

Besides the graves, there was discovered a second under- 
ground complex, which at first sight seemed likely to have 
some important bearing on the graves themselves, but which, as 
later indications seemed to show, belonged to a much more recent 
period. It is a tunnel in the rock, or rather several connecting 
tunnels, which encircle the graves on three sides, approaching 
within a metre to Grave I on the north, while on the east and 
south its distance from Grave II is two metres and upwards. 
Neither end of the tunnel was reached, though over 30 m. 
were explored and practically freed from earth. At the end 
nearest Grave I the tunnel cannot extend much further, since 
the ground soon slopes rapidly. In most places the tunnel is 
carefully cut, averaging from 1.10 m. to 1.50 m. high, and 
from 0.45 m. to 1m. wide. The part explored consisted of five 
straight connected sections, with a sharp change of direction 
from section to section, and one branch section. At intervals, 
usually where the tunnel changes direction, shafts go to the 
ancient surface of the ground, and are built up above the level 
of bed-rock with stones. In some cases flat stones are used to 
close the mouth of a shaft, and in one instance a long amphora 
of late workmanship takes the place of a stone. Largely 
through these shafts has the tunnel become choked with earth 
and other matter from above. Below one shaft is a well, now 


filled up. The tunnel was discovered through a small hole 
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leading from the northeast side of Grave I, and this was sub- 
sequently enlarged to allow a person to crawl from the grave 
into the tunnel. Though this hole seems to have existed in 
antiquity when the tunnel was in use, yet the contents of the 
graves were absolutely undisturbed. At a certain place in 
the tunnel appearances point to there having once been a 
pair of graves similar to those already described. They would 
then have been destroyed when the tunnel was cut. There 
is a widening of the tunnel at a point part way up its sides, 
and above is a shaft of the proper shape and size, and a 
circular cutting similar to that described in connection with 
our shaft. If the existence of this second pair of graves is 
established, then there can be no doubt (and there are other 
indications as well) that the tunnel is later than the graves. 
The objects found in the tunnel also point to the same conclu- 
sion. In the earth which partly filled it were roof-tile frag- 
ments ; amphorae and pitchers of late types, whole and broken, 
some laid carefully side by side in the earth on a slight slope ; 
a clay lamp; pieces of glass bottles of the shapes usual in a late 
period ; part of a marble vase; and a marble pine-cone, about 
0.15 m. high, like the head of a huge thyrsus. We have no 
suggestion to offer as to the purpose of this tunnel. An aque- 
duct seems out of the question from certain features in its 
construction. As was said, it seems not to have had any 
influence on the fate of the graves, and we shall not refer to it 
again. 
DESCRIPTION OF VASES 
GRAVE I 


1. Pitcher. — Height, 0.185 m.; diameter, 0.153 m. Intact. Clay green- 
ish and pale, with dark specks throughout, not washed fine. The body is 
bellying, the base formed by flattening the body, though perfect flatness is 
not attained. The neck is not marked off from the body, and the spout 
is long, with the same width from the top of the handle to the drip. The 
handle starts just above the greatest diameter, and is flat at first, to make an 
easy junction with the body, but soon becomes round in section. At the 
top of the handle is a small strip of clay, put across it after the pitcher was 


complete, making a thumb-piece. 
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2. Pitcher. — Height, 0.20 m.; diameter, 0.138 m. One fragment from 
spout and one side of thumb-piece lacking. Clay similar to that of No. 1. 
More squat than No. 1, and with a sharper line of demarcation between 


1 1.— Scale, 1:6. 13. Scale, 1:4}. 


body and neck. The base is left quite convex, so that the vase rocks easily. 


Handle is flat, with a groove down its centre, in imitation of two round 
handles close together. Thumb-piece. Mouth round. Spout flares from 
0.031 m. to 0.045 m. 

3. Pitcher. — Height, 0.148 m.; diameter, 0.125m. Handle broken and 
missing; chip gone from neck; bottom cracked and used for purposes of 
analysis. Clay greener than in Nos. 1 and 2. Shape still more squat than 
Nos. 1 and 2. Handle round in section. Neck wide, and with no sharp 
} division from body. Spout short and wide. 

4. Pitcher. — Height, 0.145 m.; diameter, 0.118 m. Corners of spout 
broken. Clay buff, quality same as in Nos.1to3. Neck short, with slightly 
flaring mouth. Handle with groove. Insignificant thumb-piece. 


I 4. — Seale, 1: 4}. 15.— Seale, 1:43. 1 6.— Scale, 1:44. 


5. Pitcher. — Height, 0.139 m.; diameter, 0.108 m. Intact. Clay pinkish. 

Neck large in proportion to body. Round handle. 
6. Pitcher. — Height, 0.125 m.; diameter, 0.105 m. Handle broken, but 
Clay darker and browner 


preserved. Fragment missing from top of neck. 
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than No. 5. Resembles No. 4 in shape of body and neck. Spout short. 
Handle with groove. 

7. Pitcher. — Height, 0.145 m.; diameter, 0.114m. Lip somewhat broken. 
Clay reddish. No spout. Neck wide, and not marked off from body. Mouth 
flares slightly. Handle round in section, flat where it joins body. 


I 7.— Scale, 1: 4}. I 8. — Scale, 1: 4}. 


8. Bowl. — Height, 0.064 m.; diameter, 0.105 m. Practically intact. Clay 
fine, with no darker specks, pale green. Covered inside and out with a dull 
black, through which the clay is visible, as if smoked with fire. Edge thin, 
curving over and inwards. Its base, 0.04 m. in diameter, is formed with a strip 
of clay which encircles the bottom, the place of juncture being then smoothed 
over. 

9. Saucer. — Height, 0.029 m.; diameter, 0.098 m. Intact. Certainly 
hand-made. Clay similar to No. 8, with slip of same. 

10. Low Jar without Handles. — Height (restored), 0.075 m.; diameter, 
0.113 m. Half of vase preserved; broken vertically. Clay red-brown with 


I 9. — Scale, 1: 4}. I 11. — Scale, 1: 4}. 


redder applied surface, hard and smooth, which has a tendency to crackle. 
Mouth 0.06 m. in diameter and 0.014 m. high. 

11. Low Jar. — Height, 0.08 m.; diameter, 0.13 m.; diameter of mouth, 
0.079 m. Similar to No. 10. Clay has become rotten, so that vase disinte- 
grates easily and surface flakes off. Broken into several fragments. Clay 
dark buff, with dark red applied surface. Sharp curve at greatest diameter 


of vertical section. Foot flattened as in Nos. 1 to 7. 


Pa 
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GRAVE II 


1. Low Jar with Two Handles. — Height, 0.113 m.; diameter, 0.135 m. 
Intact. Clay light buff with dark specks throughout, and burnt pinkish in 
places. Bottom flattened for base of 0.075 m. diameter. Neck 0.02 m. high 
and mouth 0.08 m. in diameter. Handles rise slightly from the horizontal, 


and are attached at point of greatest diameter. 


II 1.— Scale, 1:5. II 2.— Scale, 1:2}. 


2. Low Jar. — Height, 0.09 m.; diameter, 0.13 m. Half of neck and part 
of body missing. In seven fragments — broken in antiquity, as there was 
a calcareous deposit on some of the edges uf fracture. Clay reddish brown, 
with dark brown surface. Bottom slightly concave. Three protuberances, 
one of them broken, at equal distances on greatest circumference are 
pierced vertically for suspension. The decoration is incised, the pattern 
consisting of a band of single-hatched triangles on a common base line at 
bottom of pierced protuberances. They average 0.02 m. in length of base 
and altitude, and the hatching (never quite parallel with the right limb) is 
downward from left to right. The incised lines are filled with a white sub- 
stance. At the junction of neck and body is a band of parallel sloping 
incisions 0.0025 m. long, also filled with white. The mouth is 0.017 m. high. 

3. Small Jar. — Height, 0.037 m.; diameter, 0.06 m. Broken into two 
pieces, but complete with the exception of half of one handle. Clay light 


II 3.— Scale, 1: 2}. II 4. — Seale, 1: 5}. 
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brown, with black applied surface, highly polished. Edge of mouth pinched 
up to form rim. Bottom slightly flattened for base. At greatest diameter 
are two projections, each pierced twice vertically close to body. 

1. Pitcher. — Height, 0.195 m.; diameter, 0.148 m. Intact. Clay as 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Grave I. Shape also similar. Neck and spout flare. Thumb- 
piece. Handle flattened, but groove not prominent. 

5. Pitcher. — Height, 0.156 m.; diameter, 0.103 m. Intact. Clay light 
brick-red, with smooth thick slip of pinkish red. Type of No. 4. Bottom 
slightly convex. Sharp division between neck and body. Handle flat with 
slight groove. ‘Thumb-piece. 

6. Height, 0.047 m.; diameters, 0.07 m. and 0.08 m. Half of handle 
broken, but preserved. Hand-made. Clay light brown, with redder brown 
applied surface (cf. Grave I, Nos. 10, 11). Mouth 0.036 m. in diameter. 


Il 5. — Seale, 1:21. II 6. — Seale, 1: 2}. 


Bottom shows hand-moulding and is oval. In shape it is like the so-called 
“guttus” of the red-figured technique; cf. Furtwingler, Vasensammlung 
(Berlin), Taf. v, No. 242. 

7. Small Pitcher. — Height, 0.043 m.; diameter, 0.038 m. Half of spout 
missing —an old break. Clay pale green, with dull black crackled surface 
color inside and out. Bottom 0.014 m. in diameter, deeply hollowed under- 
neath, and with slender attachment to body. Handle has groove on under 
side, but is rounded above. Suggests metal technique. 

8. Vase in Form of a Bird. — Height, 0.063 m.; diameters, 0.08 m. and 
0.09 m. Handle, neck and head, and most of tail missing. Clay bright 
buff; in some places is preserved a finer pinkish surface. Base slightly con- 
cave. Three long sloping incised lines on each side for wings, five shorter 
vertical lines below neck for breast feathers, and five on what remains of 
the tail, which was horizontal, as the 0.006 m. preserved clearly show. 
Handle was attached to body above tail and curved upwards to meet neck, 


somewhat as in vase IT 6. 
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II 7.— Scale, 1:2}. II 8.— Scale, 1: 2%. 


9. Fragment of Small Jar.— Diameter of mouth, 0.028 m. Broken hori- 
zontally, and lower part missing. Clay dark red-brown, with black applied 
surface, which has almost entirely disappeared. One of the two square 
handle-projections preserved: pierced with two holes 0.008 m. apart. Cf. 
No. 3. 

10. Saucer.— Height, 0.02 m.; diameter, 0.093 m. Broken into five 
pieces. Yellow-brown clay. Cf. 19. 


The primitive character of these vases from Corinth is un- 
mistakable, and they must now be compared with other styles 
of early pottery, in order to determine their relative place in 
the series which begins with the lowest stratum at Troy and 
culminates at Mycenae. It is no longer necessary to emphasize 
the fact that the invention of such paint as would be lustrous 
like a varnish after the vase was fired was the crowning 
achievement of the Mycenaean potter’s art. These vases from 
Corinth make no use of this discovery, and so do not belong 
in this Mycenaean class, — using the adjective in its narrowest 
sense. Mycenae and other sites where the same civilization 
has been established furnish, it is true, an abundance of un- 
painted pottery, but this in the main differs from the vases 
under discussion in the technical skill displayed, in the shapes 
striven after, and in the clay used. After the passing away of 
the Mycenaean style, there is no place in the series to which 
these Corinth vases can be assigned. They must therefore be 
compared with the various sorts of pottery which either pre- 
cede the Mycenaean style, or which, if contemporary with it, 
are still uninfluenced by it. These may be classed together 


under the term primitive. 
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With these groups points of similarity will at once present 
themselves, though we must not expect to find absolute identity 
in any feature; for in so long a period as this various subdivis- 
ions can be made, if we take as a criterion the stage of develop- 
ment attained in the pottery of any of the several localities 
represented, while each locality has its own distinctive and 
traditional characteristics. These local variations, within the 
limits made possible by the simplicity of the product, are more 
marked in this early period than those of a later time when 
commercial intercourse was more developed, as e.g. —to take 
a still comparatively early period — Dr. Wide has pointed out ! 
in the Dipylon-geometric style. For bulk of material, Troy, 
with its Phrygian affinities,? must head the list of local types. 
Cyprus, at the other geographical extreme, will offer some 
analogous features; but it is to the discoveries made in the 
Cyclades and on the mainland of Greece that we naturally 
look in order to find that which has the most in common with 
the Corinth vases. Here the mass of available material is not 
yet very great or very complete, though nearly every year 
adds a new site to those already known. 

The discussion will be carried on under the following 
heads: I. Technique; II. Shapes of vases and of their parts; 
I1I. Surface treatment and ornamentation; IV. Nature of 
clay. 

I. The first point to be considered relates to the employ- 
ment of the potter’s wheel: was it, or was it not, used in the 
manufacture of these vases from Corinth? I 8 seems unmis- 
takably to have been made on a wheel, while I 9 is clearly 
hand-made. <A careful examination of the outsides of the 
pitchers (which form the major part of the collection) fails 
to reveal any wheel marks whatever. Numerous non-parallel 
scratches point, on the contrary, to a treatment of the surface 
with a hand tool, perhaps in connection with an applied clay 


slip, though no polish is obtained as on some of the early 


1 Ath. Mitth., XXII (1896), p. 406. 
2 Cf. Korte in Arch. Anz., 1896, p. 34. 
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Trojan ware. Furthermore, the rounded bottoms, flattened 
just enough to keep the vase upright, are not what we should 
expect in a wheel-made vase. Yet, on the other hand, there 
is a regularity in the vases as wholes and a lightness in the 
several parts — handles, mouths— such as cannot be found in 
the bulk of the largely hand-made Trojan pottery as it is 
figured in Schliemann’s various publications. The Trojan 
ware appears clumsy and coarse when compared with the 
Corinth pitchers, which rather resemble the lighter Theran 
oenochoae, though judged by other criteria they belong clearly 
to an earlier stage of development than these. In an un- 
broken pitcher it is not possible to inspect the interior suffi- 
ciently to decide for or against the presence of wheel marks. 
While obtaining a portion of it for purposes of analysis I 3 was 
so fractured that the interior could be examined. This shows, 
in spite of the impurities of the clay, distinct parallel markings, 
which must, it seems to us, be due to rotation of some sort in 
the making.! What is true of this vase is undoubtedly true of 
the others similar to it. 

II. The bellies of the pitchers from Corinth are mostly low 
in proportion to their diameter, and they thus form a contrast 
to the typical pitcher from Troy and Thera. Some Trojan 
vases, however, approach those from Corinth in their shape of 
belly; e.g. Ilios, figs. 57, 58, 371, 374, 375, 1160. A vase from 
Antiparos (J.H.S., V [1884], p- 55, fig. 12) is quite like our 
16; so Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 65, fig. 3, resembles somewhat I 5. 
Furtwiingler und Loeschcke, Mykenische Thongefisse, pl. iv, 
No. 13, from Shaft-grave II (with Mattmaleret), except for its 
spout and base, may be very well compared with I 1. 

With but two exceptions (1 8, II 7) the bottoms of our 
pitchers and jars are formed merely by flattening the lower 
part of the belly enough to allow the vase to stand erect, there 
being no foot marked off with a profile and no concavity 
attempted beneath. This is in theory later than such Trojan 


and Cyprian vases as leave the bottom rounded and the vase 


1 Cf. Diimmler in Ath. Mitth., XI (1886), p. 221. 
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unsteady, but it was a step which was taken very early.} 
Analogies are too frequent to make reference necessary, yet 
ef. Ath. Mitth., XI (1886), p. 22. All the Theran vases show 
the next development of bottom, a foot marked off from the 
belly with a slight profile. 

The handles of the pitchers are not only lighter than those 
of the Trojan ware, but are also much longer, — longer, too, 
than the handles of pottery from the Cyclades. They show, 
however, the greatest contrast with the very short handles on 
the vases from Thera, which latter are followed by most of the 
Mycenaean oenochoae. These handles of the pitchers from 
Corinth start at the very top of the mouth, and usually end 
just above the point of greatest diameter. This tends to make 
them ungraceful ; they do not grow naturally out from the body, 
but seem like an afterthought. A handle grooved longitudi- 
nally —as in 12, 4,6; I15— is frequent in later pottery, and 
probably points back to basketwork, with two withes side by 
side serving as handle. The thumb-piece at the top of the 
handle of I1, 2, 4 and II 4, 5 is curious, but quite practical, 
and this, rather than decoration, is its motive. 

In the Trojan and Cyprian pottery the spouts of pitchers are 
most frequently pointed straight up and rounded at the drip. 
The majority of the Theran oenochoae are somewhat similar in 
the former respect, but they have a drip of the shape prevailing 
in the Corinth vases. In the latter perhaps the most individ- 
ual feature is the angle and shape of the spout. This is never 
very long, and never rises over 45° from the horizontal. J/ios, 
fig. 353, shows something like it, though the vase-type is utterly 
different. Compare also ’Ed¢. ’Apy., 1895, pl. x, No. 9, from 
Markopoulo; and Furtwiingler und Loeschcke, Mykenische 
Vasen, pl. ix, No. 54. A slight flare to the outer corners of 
the spout is the rule, and seems a not unnatural feature. 

The shape of vase represented by II 1 may be said to be 
foreshadowed by J/ios, fig. 1103, or better by Tiryns, fig. T. 
110, 11; Il 2, 3, 9, are variants from this type. Compare with 


1 Cf. Evans in J.H.S., XIV (1894), p. 333. 
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them also Jlios, tigs. 23, 1125; Tiryns, fig. 1. With this form 
are allied two Mycenaean shapes; Furtwiingler und Loescheke, 
Mykenische Vasen, pl. xliv, Nos. 9, 32. 

Of this group of vases, II 2, 3, 9, in place of handles, have 
vertically pierced projections, which once held cords either for 
suspension purposes or to fasten on a now missing cover. The 
three projections on II 2 are in keeping with its more primi- 
tive character in other respects: they are small, and each has 
but a single hole. Compare J.H.S., V (1854), pp. 54 ff., 
figs. 10, 11, 15, representing vases from Antiparos of very 
similar technique. In II] 3, 9 the two projections are larger, 
and each of them has two holes a short distance apart, with 
an obvious advantage. Compare Jlios, figs. 23, 282, ete. ; 
Tiryns, fig. 1. 

The bowl I 8 is no new shape. J/ios, figs. 37, 38, are similar, 
except for the suspension holes, but much cruder in workman- 
ship, and presumably with the bottom formed by a different 
method (ef. description of vase). Three bowls of this type 
are among the Theran vases at the French School in Athens, 
but they have the added feature of small horizontal handles 
near the rim, and a foot of a different construction. The 

"British Museum, also, possesses a similar specimen, probably 
from the Cyclades. 

Vases which copy the form of an animal are frequent in the 
early strata at Troy. Compare J/ios, tigs. 160, 332-340; Troja, 

figs. 55, 67-69. These, however, are quadrapeds, while II 8 
is clearly a bird. If a considerably later specimen may be 
referred to, as showing the same idea, it is to be found in Ath. 
Mitth., X1, pl. iii, and p. 142, from Crete. Slightly similar, 
too, is the vase from Cyprus, with incised pattern, figured ¢id., 
Ist. Betlage to p. 209, No. 6. 

III. Besides several vases which show clear traces of a slip 
more or less like the clay of the vase itself in color, there may 
be mentioned I 10, 11; II 6, which have a surface color of a 
dark red-brown, quite in contrast with the lighter color of the 


clay. For a similar surface color one may compare Nos. 55, 
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676, 678, of the National Museum, Athens. Diimmler, in 
Ath. Mitth., X1, p. 22, under G1 (ef. p. 222), may refer to 
this characteristic, and perhaps also Schliemann in Tiryns, 
p- 70. 

Two vases, II 3 and II 9, respectively of light brown and 
dark brown clay, have a highly polished black surface, which 
resembles that of certain vases from Troy and elsewhere, though 
in these the clay is usually gray or black. Cf. Schliemann: 
Ilios, p. 219; Troja, p. 33. IL T had once a coating of black, — 
perhaps by the same process, perhaps not. At any rate, it has 
now almost entirely disappeared, probably from a loosening of 
the clay slip on which it was applied. 

None of these vases, as was mentioned, has a painted decora- 
tion, and only two are adorned with incised lines. One of 
these, I] 8, is in the form of a bird, and the incisions suggest in 
a crude way the feathers and wings. The other, II 2, is unlike 
any of the other vases in the nature of its clay (cf. below), 
while its decoration places it equally in a class apart from them. 
The geometric pattern of a band of hatched triangles is a com- 
mon one in the primitive pottery of Central Europe and Italy, 
while for analogous designs in Greek lands may be compared : 
Dérpfeld, Troja, 1893, p. 94, fig. 37; Ath. Mitth., XI, 2nd. 
Beilage to p. 16, No. 1 [= National Museum, Athens, No. 47]; 
ibid., 2nd. Beilage to p. 209, No. 16; ibid., XXI (1896), pl. 
xv, No. 3 (incised), No. 6 (painted),— both from Aphidna; 
Athens, National Museum, No. 49 (Amorgos); Furtwingler 
und Loeschcke, Mykenische Thongefésse, pl. iv, No. 13 (painted 
design from Shaft-grave II at Mycenae). 

IV. The clay of II 2, as was said above, as well as other 
characteristics, makes it unique among these vases. This clay 
is brown in the centre, and burned to a darker color at the 
surface. It is quite brittle, and is similar to that of some of 
the pottery of the Cyclades. 

Some of the pitchers are of a clay which at first sight appears 
like that of the Theran vases. An importation of our vases 


from Thera seemed a priori improbable, but only an analysis 
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could decide regarding this. Fouqué’s microscopical examina- 
tion of the Theran clays served as model and for comparison.! 
A “rock-section” of 13 (a typical specimen) was made, and 
we are indebted to Professor Louis V. Pirsson, of Yale Uni- 
versity, for an examination of this and of other “sections.” 
The examination showed that a great many of the inclusions 
found by Fouqué in the Theran clays were lacking in the vase 
from Corinth. There was, furthermore, a striking similarity 
in the matter of inclusions between the vase I 3 and a fragment 
of an ancient roof-tile of good period found in the excavations 
at Corinth. Their points of resemblance were stronger than 
their points of dissimilarity, and the latter were none other 
than might arise from a different date in the manufacture of 
each. It seems, accordingly, probable that the two were from 
the same occurrence of clay. ‘That this was in the neighbor- 
hood of Corinth it is only reasonable to believe, as with the 
well-known abundance of clay there? it would be strange to 
import such bulky and ordinary things as roof-tiles. As yet 
no systematic study has been made of the clay deposits around 
Corinth, so that we cannot refer clay with inclusions as above 
to any definite locality. Sections” of vases of late local- 
Corinthian manufacture were also made and examined. The 
clay of these had been washed fine, but seemed essentially the 
same as the basis of 13. As was shown in the description 
of the pitchers and one or two other vases, the clay varied in 
color from pale green to buff and red-brown. There is also 
variation in the size and frequency of the included particles, 
and differences due to degree of firing can be pointed out, but 
these clays are of the same general sort. 

A further distinct variety of clay is represented by I 8, 9 
and II 7. It is greenish, is washed fine, has a slip which tends 
to detach itself; is, in fact, so like later Corinthian vases that 
we can unhesitatingly pronounce it of local provenience. 

1 Fouqué, Santorin et ses Eruptions, p. 125. 


2 Cf. Biichsenschiitz, Die Hauptstdtten des Gewerbfleisses im klassischen Alter- 


thume, p. 17. 
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The two graves which have been described above are of a 
type hitherto unknown on the mainland of Greece or among the 
Cyclades. Local styles of graves to contain local varieties of 
vases are to be expected in this long primitive period. Two 
styles have thus far been met with. The typical grave of the 
Cyclades — found also at Aphidna!—is a shallow cutting in 
the rock or earth, covered with slabs of stone. In case the 
grave is dug in the earth, stone slabs are used also on the floor 
and sides.2 Round or oblong pits for burial have also been 
found beneath the pavement of the prehistoric buildings on 
the citadel of Thoricus.2 The other mode of interment is in 
large pithoi, and is established for Thoricus,t Aegina,® A phidna,® 
Amorgos, and Tiryns.*’ Why should not Corinth, with a type 
of vase different from those found elsewhere, also have a local 
type of grave? The Mycenaean period presents analogies to 
this variety. Here are shaft-graves, beehive tombs of hewn 
and of rough stones, chamber tombs of all sorts, from a series 
of rooms, as at Spata, to the small and wretched sort of the 


Attic Mesogaea, which sometimes almost dispense with a dromos, 


or have one with a steep downward incline or an approach 
even fitted with steps,® and finally the short, shallow pits of a 
Salaminian graveyard. This isa period measured by hundreds 
of years, but the earlier period, with which we are dealing, is 
indefinitely longer, and the civilization in its details is not so 
homogeneous. In this earlier, primitive period diversity, and 
not uniformity, is to be expected. 
The double grave at Corinth is of a type not absolutely 
unknown before, for in Cyprus there are pre-Phoenician sepul- 
chres, which Professor Diimmler thus describes?: Jn beiden 
1 Wide in Ath. Mitth., XXT (1896), p. 389. 
2 Bent in J. H.S., V (1884), p. 48; Diimmler in Ath. Mitth., XI (1886), p. 17. 
3 Cf. IIpaxrixd, 1895, p. 16. 
4 IIpaxrixd, 1893, p. 16. 
’Apx., 1895, p. 249. 
Ath. Mitth., (1896), p. 389. 
7 Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, p. 386. 
Stads in *Apx., 1895, pp. 214 ff. 
® Ath. Mitth., XI (1886), p. 215. Cf. 2nd. Beilage to p. 209 for sketch. 
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Fallen [t.e. in rock-cut and earth-dug graves] ist zuerst edn 
senkrechter Stollen in den Boden getrieben, dessen Querschnitt 
ein Rechteck ist von etwa 3:6 englischen Fuss. . . . Die Durch- 
schnittstiefe liegt zwischen 6 und 9 Fuss. . . . Das eigentliche 
Grab ist eine unregelmdssig gewolbte Héhle, welche am Boden 
des Stollens meist durch eine der kiirzeren Seiten gebrochen ist, 
mitunter finden sich zwei Hoihlen in gegeniiberliegenden, seltner 
in benachbarten Seiten. ... In spite of this similarity, — 
extending even to such a detail as the floor of the chamber 
being lower than the bottom of the shaft,—#it seems in the 
light of our present knowledge overbold to claim any connec- 
tion between the two places, or any influence of the one on the 
other. Against any interrelation it may be urged that partial 
cremation is the rule in Cyprus,! while in Corinth there is no 
trace of any such practice. What suggested such a style of 
grave in Corinth can only be conjectured. Perhaps there, as 
in Cyprus,? there existed a type of grave at the bottom of a 
shaft which was changed, one can easily understand why, to the 
form we have. This latter is an unpractical design, as it must 
have been hard to get a body down the shaft and into the 
chamber, a difficulty which would not be present in Cyprus 
with cremation in vogue. For a similar difficulty compare 
Staés in the "Eqnuepis "Apyatoroyixn, 1895, p. 217, on a Myce- 
naean tomb in the Attic Mesogaea. 

A glance at Hauptmann Steffen’s map shows the importance 
of the overland route from Mycenae towards Corinth, whose 
situation commands the Isthmus and so the traffic north and 
south by land, and east and west by sea. It seems strange 
that as yet no Mycenaean remains have been found at the latter 
place. <A site in such close relations with the distributing 
centre could hardly remain free from its influence; we must 
therefore live in the hope of discovering in the future some 
traces of this influence, and welcome meanwhile this bit of 
evidence as to the occupation of the place at a time anterior 
to the rise of Mycenae. 


1 Diimmler, /.c., p. 216. 2 Vide Diimmler’s sketch. 
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Whether other similar graves have escaped destruction from 
the almost continuous inhabitation of the site cannot be stated 
with certainty. It is perfectly possible that there are others 
but with no surface-indications whatever, and with so great 


a depth of soil as prevails here, it will be —as it was in this 


case — only a lucky accident which will bring about their 


discovery. 
THEODORE WooLsEY HEERMANCE. 
GEORGE DANA Lorpb. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES OF 1896.—The most im- 
portant work in Archaeology done in 1896 north of the Balkan-Alps- 
Pyrenees was the tracing of the Romano-Germanic limes (see Arch. Anz. 
1896, pp. 175 ff.). The additions to the West German museums of antiqui- 
ties and the discoveries in the regions they control were of the most varied 
character (see Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 8 ff.). In France, the reliefs of a Roman 
building with a Gigantomachia were found in Yzeures, near La Roche-Posay 
(Indre et Loire); see below, p. 368. 

The French carried on work in Roman Africa, and where the object was 
a practical one, as in regard to the ancient water-supply, the French army 
assisted. In the report of Gsell, there are mentioned among the finds, a 
fountain-figure of a satyr, found at the ancient Thysdrus ; mosaics, at 
Hadrumetum ; portrait-heads of Juba (?) and of his successor Ptolemy, at 
Caesarea ; a Christian crypt, under the hill of Byrsa at Carthage. The large 
work of Cagnat-Boeswillwald, on Timgad, the “ African Pompeii,” appeared 
in 1896. 

In Italy, the most important results concern the pre-Graeco-Roman 
period (Not. Scavi and Rim. Mitth.). In the terramare Rovere, near 
Caorso (Piacenza), were found further traces of a limitatio of the settle- 
ment anticipating the Roman method; at Volterra, older graves within the 
city wall; at Este, a splendidly furnished grave; at Pitigliano, an Etruscan 
metropolis. To Roman times belongs a series of vases with reliefs, of the 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography 
of Current Archaeological Literature are conducted by Professor Fow er, Editor-in- 
charge, assisted by Miss Mary H. BucKINGHAM, Professor JAMEs C. EGBERT, Jr., 
Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, Mr. GEorRGE N. Otcott, Professor JAMEs M. 
Paton, Dr. GeorGE A. REISNER, Professor HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, and the 
Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in the present number of the JouRNAL material 
published before January 1, 1897, or since August 1 of the same year. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see p. 454. 
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kind called Aretine, found at Arezzo. In the topography of Rome, an 
important point was established by Richter’s excavations at the Temple of 
Castor, and the site of the tomb of Antinoiis, outside the walls, was ascer- 
tained. Excavations on the west end of the Palatine disclosed a reservoir 
with very ancient roof-construction. In Pompeii, a residence quarter with 
noteworthy terra-cottas and wall-paintings was excavated. Examination 
of the temple of Mater Matuta in Satricum has thrown light on the succes- 
sive building-periods. Important single finds are a group of Theseus and 
the Minotaur, now at the Museo delle Terme (see Mon. Antichi VII), 
and an athlete statue from Frascati. In the Borgo Nuovo of Tarentum, a 
number of silver vessels of Greek time were found. One of them, of espe- 
cially fine workmanship, is gilded in parts, and set with rubies. 

In Greece, the event of the year was the discovery at Delphi of a bronze 
statue of a charioteer (Arch. Anz. 1896, p. 174). Noteworthy also is the 
Old Ionic gravestone of Anaxandros, from Apollonia on the Pontus (Arch. 
Anz. 1896, p. 137). At Delphi, the stadium and the upper part of the 
sacred enclosure have been laid bare. At Athens, in excavating the west 
end of the north slope of the Acropolis, Cavvadias has found the true situa- 
tions of the grottos of Pan and Apollo. Stais, for the Greek Archaeological 
Society, uncovered a tumulus in the cemetery before the Dipylon. The 
English have continued excavations on the south bank of the Ilissus, and 
discovered two buildings, one Greek and one Roman, which are supposed 
to be the Gymnasium of Cynosarges and that of Hadrian. Remains of the 
inscription for the Corinthians who fell in the battle of Salamis, found 
near Ambelaki, have been identified. At Patras were found a statuette, 
which is a replica of the Parthenos of Phidias, and a mosaic giving, in two 
rows, musical and athletic scenes. At Mycenae, Tsountas has found a 
painted gravestone and a painted head, both of the Old Mycenaean period. 
The rare discoveries of Hiller vy. Gaertringen at Thera will appear in a 
special work and in a number of the C. J. Insularum maris Aegaei. 

In Asia Minor the French have been working at Didyma, the Austrians 
at Ephesus, and the Germans at Priene and Pergamon. 

The whole front of the Temple of Apollo of the Branchidae has been 
cleared. The temple stands on seven high steps which are divided into 
thirteen, along the five middle intercolumniations, and the flight of steps 
thus formed is terminated at either side, on a line with the wall of the cella, 
by a pylon which was intended to receive some large piece of statuary. 
The statuary was never erected, and none of the stones of the front received 
their finished surface. There were ten columns along the front, with elabo- 
rate bases, of alternating designs. The capitals were composite, having two 
heads of gods in the volutes (Apollo and Zeus in the example found), and a 
bull’s-head between. The frieze has colossal Medusa-heads, one above each 
capital, alternating with large foliage ornaments. The heads in both frieze 
and capitals are similar in style to the Pergamene sculptures. The inscrip- 
tions found give the names of various parts of the temple, show how the 
work was distributed, and date the building in the second century B.c. 
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At Ephesus, a clear idea of the topography has been gained. The original 
settlement was on the hill of Ayasoulouk, to the foot of which the sea then 
came, with the temple of Artemis outside the walls. As the alluvial deposit 
drove the sea back, the city followed it, and in the time of Lysimachus it 
reached as far west as the hill of Coressus, the so-called Tower of Paul being 
one of the towers of the city wall on that side. In the Middle Ages, the 
settlement shrank back gradually to its original position on the hill of 
Ayasoulouk. The excavations have been in the tract between the Roman 
harbor and the theatre. Beneath the conspicuous ruins of the so-called 
gymnasium, a large marble hall has been found, with a colonnade in front 
which surrounded an open space. It was probably part of some large con- 
struction of Hadrian’s time. A peculiar building comprising quays and 
a hall is assigned to the same period. In the second story, the hexagonal 
outline along the water-front has given rise to strange forms of capitals and 
cornice-pieces at the angles. Among the bronzes found at Ephesus are a 
candelabrum-shaped censer and a more than life-size statue of a nude youth, 
standing. Both are much broken, but the head of the statue is uninjured 
and presents an interesting problem, being apparently a fourth century de- 
velopment of an older athletic type. Other finds are a kneeling boy with a 
goose, life-size, of white marble; part of a sphinx tearing a naked youth, of 
black basalt, in style and material similar to the centaur of Aristeas and 
Papias, at the Capitol; and a female head, of white marble, of late archaic 
style. 

At Priene, the remarkable situation of the town, on various levels of the 
south slope of Mycale, was studied. Far below the acropolis, which is on a 
bold, projecting shelf, 370 m. above sea-level, lies the theatre, one of the best- 
preserved Greek theatres in existence, especially in its scene-buildings; and 
on successive terraces below, the temple of Athena, the main street, widen- 
ing at one point into the agora, and the stadium. All this part of the city 
was built in the time of Alexander, and as its prosperity rapidly decayed 
it was soon abandoned, and the streets, houses, and countless objects of 
daily life remain almost in their original state. It is hoped that further 
study of these details will afford a picture of a Greek city in early Hellen- 
istic times comparable with what Pompeii offers for a later period. 

At Pergamon, a reservoir, apparently of the time of the kings, was found, 
from which the water collected from the mountain entered the high-service 
conduit discovered ten years ago, and thence reached the summit of the 
citadel. 

In Cyprus, a necropolis of Mycenaean period, near Salamis, was explored 
! and the finds carried to the British Museum. From Ptolemais, in Egypt, 
came the colossal bust of Alexander now at Boston. On a journey to 
Arabia, Briinnow and Domaszewski examined the siege works of Flavius 
Silva before Mazada; the Roman highways and ruins east of the Dead Sea; 
the fortified places on the road built by Trajan, a.p., 111, from the borders of 
Syria to the Red Sea; the cemetery at Petra; and, on the way back, the 
border fortresses along the Roman road and the great Praetorium Viae. 
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For Dragendorff’s visit to the museums of southern Russia, see pp. 380 ff. 
From this region came the much-disputed “tiara of Saitaphernes,” of the 
Louvre. (A. Conzg, Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 61-72, 8 cuts.) 


EGYPT 


ABYDOS.—Excavations by Amélineau. — These excavations have 
discovered important remains of very early culture. In January of this 
year a large building of unburnt brick was found, the parts of which, 
in spite of its ruined condition, are still recognizable. Amélineau conjec- 
tures that he has found a still older city than that of his last year’s excava- 
tions. The building mentioned is 96 m. long and 27 m. wide; it is divided 
into two halves: the first, already excavated, contains thirty-seven cham- 
bers; the excavation of the other half has been begun. Already more than 
two thousand vessels of various kinds of stone have been found, of very 
fine execution, also a large number of large silex knives, as well as many 
small objects of copper, axes, and instruments of various kinds. 

In the thirty-seven chambers already investigated only four complete 
skeletons have been found; in the second part of the building, divided from 
the first by a wall, more graves are to be expected. In the first one opened 
were two bodies, one of which was buried in an earthen chest without a lid, 
the other in crouching posture without any covering. (Berl. Phil. W 
March 20, p. 383.) 

De Morgan’s Discoveries near Abydos.— Numerous reports have 
been received of the discovery by J. de Morgan of very early tombs at 
Negada, near Abydos. In one of these was a mummy which appears to be, 
according to an inscription, that of Menes, the first King of Egypt. Cer- 
tainly it is very early. Many primitive utensils were also found. These 
discoveries are of the greatest importance for the study of the earliest 
Egyptian history. 

EL KAB.— Recent Excavations. — Somers Clark writes to the A the- 
naeum about Excavations at El Kab. The letter is dated April 19, 1897: 

“In addition to the rock-tombs, the temples, and the great wall, there 
are numbers of tombs, some enclosed by the walls, others lying on the side 
towards the desert, and others to the north. It is, of course, a very easy 
matter to empty tomb-pits, but it is quite another thing to have an ade- 
quate knowledge of the contents when found, of the methods of burial, ete. 
Ignorant rummaging is more harmful than letting things rest. Knowing 
that I had not the experience to carry on this department of the work, it 
was agreed between Mr. Tylor and myself that I should consult Professor 
Petrie; and, joining forces with the Egypt Research Account, the examina- 
tion of the cemeteries has been made by Mr. J. E. Quibell, who has been my 


companion for the last four months. 
“It is no doubt true that, so far as we can tell by inscriptions, the tomb 
of Sebeknekht is the oldest of the rock-tombs at El Kab, but it is hardly 
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probable there have not been others much earlier than it; more especially 
may we hold this opinion in the light of Mr. Quibell’s discoveries. Buried 
beneath the slope of sand which lies against the north side of the great wall 
were found several mastabas of brick with panelled sides; bowls of diorite — 
two bearing the name of Senefru—were, with other things, in the wells. 
Staircase tombs were also found similar to those at Nagada, a number of 
Libyan burials, also a cemetery of the twelfth dynasty, part of it outside 
the great wall and part within. The remains of mastabas similar to those 
found outside and of the same period were found inside the enclosure. 
The wall was evidently built regardless of the ancient cemeteries. No 
evidence was found that any town had ever existed within the enclosed 
space except that comparatively small area of house-ruins which lies west 
and northwest of the temple. Diligent investigation has not enabled us 
to establish the date of the great wall, three of the gates of which have been 
opened out and drawn. I think the date to be decidedly later than that 
usually assigned, possibly even Ptolemaic. The inscriptions: in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood had already assured us of the importance of El Kab in the 
sixth dynasty; our researches have now carried it back to the fourth, and 
judging by the importance of the tombs, it must at that time have been a 
place of no little consequence.” (Athen. May 8, 1897.) 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. — Bequests. — The Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund has recently received two handsome bequests, one of £1000 from 
the late Mr. Edward Cooper, of South Kensington, the other of £500 from 
Mrs. Overend, of Retford, Nottingham. Three expeditions have been organ- 
ized by the Fund during the past winter. One, under Professor Petrie, has 
been working at Behnesa, and another, under Mr. Bernard Grenfell, is at 
Beni Mazar, both places being in Upper Egypt; while the third is at Deir el 
Bahari, where the copying of the inscriptions and mural paintings has been 
continued, and a commencement made of restoring such parts of the temple 
there as are in an unsafe condition. These extensive operations have con- 
siderably taxed the resources of the fund, so that these bequests come at an 
opportune time. (Athen. March 27, 1897.) 


NUBT.— A Colossal Vas. — A valuable gift has been made to the Brit- 
ish Museum by Mr. H. Martyn Kennard, who contributed half of the expense 
toward recent excavations in Upper Egypt. In the division of the results 
of these excavations, a splendid and colossal vas, or sceptre of a divinity, 
fell to his share, and he at once presented it to the Museum. The excava- 
tions in question, we read in the London Athenaeum, were carried on by 
Professor Flinders Petrie, at Nubt, near Nagada, with the result of uncover- 
ing the remains of a temple of Set. Among the temple-chambers one was 
found to contain a quantity of fragments of pottery. These were brought 
to London and carefully examined. Athough at first they were supposed 
by Professor Petrie to belong to a number of different objects, it was found 
that, in reality, they were portions of a colossal sceptre. After long and 
careful labor the vas was restored, and, although several pieces were missing, 
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the general structure of it is clearly defined. The shaft measures 5 feet in 
height and 6 inches in diameter. The upper portion is curved, and terminates 
in a head, probably of Set; the head measures 2 feet, making a height of 
7 feet in all. Along the length of the shaft is drawn in fine characters an 
inscription; and there also appear some cartouches of Amenhotep II, of the 
eighteenth dynasty. The paste of the pottery is composed of a white sandy 
frit; after a first baking this was incised, the dark glaze of the inscription 
let in, and the whole fired with a rich blue glaze. This remarkable speci- 
men will be prized for its technical as well as its artistic merits. After the 
vas was set up, it was discovered that an important piece of the inscription 
was in the Egyptian collection of the Rev. W. MacGregor, of Tamworth. 
This he generously presented to the Museum. It is possible that other of 
the missing pieces may exist in private collections. (Jndependent, April 15.) 


LUXOR.—Lance Heads.— At a meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, January 28, 1897, Mr. T. G. Hilton Price exhibited some remark- 
able flint lance heads from Luxor, evidently of the same class as those 
found by Professor Flinders Petrie at Nagada in Upper Egypt, and claimed 
as belonging to his New Race. 

They are marvellous specimens of flint working, being flat and thin and 
beautifully chipped. They are sharp-pointed at one end and swell out toa 
heart-shaped form at the other. The edges of the pointed end for about 2} 
inches up from it are plainly worked, but the rest of the implements are 
very minutely serrated. 

They are composed of a cherty flint; one is yellow and the other of a 
darker color, more like flint. They measure 5 inches in length and 23 
inches wide at the upper end. They may be ascribed to the period of the 
Old Empire, between the fourth and twelfth dynasty, or circa 3766 and 2466 
B.c., and are probably the work of some foreign race settled in Egypt about 
that time. (Proc. Soc. Ant. 1897, p. 277.) 


PREHISTORIC ART. — Flint Instruments.— At a meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute (English), June 2, H. W. Seton-Karr exhibited a 
large series of flint implements from the lost flint mines of Egypt; many of 
these are quite new designs. The mines resemble ruined cities, and there 
is a central work-place in each, where most of the objects were found. Mr. 
Seton-Karr discovered on a long, low hill in a plain what might have been a 
palaeolithic city, judging by the thousands of implements in the most per- 
fect condition; it is situated about a hundred miles from Berbera. 

This is the first instance of such a discovery, and the first time prehis- 
toric weapons have been found in tropical Africa, and Sir J. Evans and 
other men of science think the find may throw much light upon the origin 


of the human race. (Athen. June 12, 1897.) 


THE SCREW OF ARCHIMEDES. — Archimedes of Syracuse, when 
he was in Egypt, invented a machine for pumping bilge water out of the 
holds of ships. This instrument was also used in the Delta for purposes of 
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irrigation. Diodorus Siculus twice refers to it (I, 34, 2; V, 37, 3). A 
curious model of such an instrument, probably of the late Ptolemaic period, 
has been found in Lower Egypt. It consists of a terra-cotta cylinder with a 
screw inside it, 10 inches long and 4} inches in diameter. Near the centre 
of the outside is a band with cross pieces. These may represent footholds, 
and suggest that the machine was worked after the manner of the treadmill. 
Such screws were probably made of wood. No other example of this screw 
seems to have come to light. (Proc. Soc. Ant. 1897, p. 277.) 


EGYPTIAN COLLECTION AT TURIN. — The rearrangement of 
the Egyptian collection at Turin is being steadily carried on by Professor 
Schiaparelli, and when completed will mark an era in the display of 
Egyptian art. The Professor has selected an ivory tint for the color of the 
walls of the room and the insides of the glass cases, consequently the varied 
and brilliant colors of the objects are seen in their true values. Every 
example is clearly visible, and the grouping is calculated to emphasize and 
illustrate the artistic and historical relationship of each particular specimen. 
(Athen. April 17, 1897.) 


CHALDAEA 


NIPPUR. — University of Pennsylvania Expedition. — A long and 
interesting account is given by a correspondent in the London Times of 
June 24 of the discoveries of the Haynes expedition in northern Babylonia. 
The writer says: 

“To have unearthed the ruins of the oldest city in the world, the founda- 
tions of which were laid some six or seven thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, is a reward of which an explorer might indeed be proud. Such 
good fortune seems to have fallen to the lot of Mr. Haynes, who for nearly 
five years has been in charge of the American expedition engaged in exca- 
vating the great mounds of Nuffar, in northern Babylonia, the site of the 
ancient city of Nippur, the sacred city of Mul-lil, or the ‘Older Bel’ of the 
Semites. 

“The history of the expedition which since 1888 has worked upon this 
site is a remarkable one; and its great work has been so quietly done that 
it has attracted but little attention except among students of Assyriology. 
The work was undertaken by the University of Pennsylvania, the funds, 
which have amounted to about $70,000, being provided by a small committee 
interested in the work. The expeditions of 1888-1890 partook rather of a 
prospecting survey, and were under the direction of Dr. Peters. The trial 
trenches produced a harvest of about 10,000 tablets and inscribed objects, 
among them several records of Sargon I. and his son Naram-Sin, whose date, 
3800 B.c., was by many regarded as the starting-point of Babylonian his- 
tory. Troubles among the Arabs and the usual difficulties with the Porte 
delayed the work for three years. In 1893 the explorations were renewed 
under the charge of Mr. J. H. Haynes, and they have been carried on continu- 
ously ever since, and have produced results such as were never dreamed of 
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even by the most ardent advocate of Babylonian explorations, and the history 
of civilization has been carried back to an antiquity never thought of... . 

“The great mounds of Nuffar are situated on the east bank of the now 
dry Shat-en-Nil, a great main-artery navigation canal which once connected 
Babylon with the Persian Gulf. The central feature of the ruins is a vast 
conical mound, called by the Arabs Bint el Amir, ‘the Amir’s daughter,’ 
which rises to a height of nearly 29 m. above the surrounding plain. This 
mound marks the site of the great zigqurat, or temple stage tower, first 
built by Ur-Gur, or Ur-Bahu, as he was formerly called, about 2800 B.c., 
and subsequently repaired and added to by later kings. This vast struct- 
ure was the central point of the explorations by Mr. Haynes. 

“We have long been familiar with another of the great stage towers, 
erected by Ur-Gur at Mugayyar, the ancient Ur; but the one at Nippur is 
the first that has been thoroughly explored. The tower rests on a basis 
59 m. by 39 m., and is built, like most of these Babylonian towers, with the 
angles to the cardinal points. It appears to have consisted, like that of Ur, 
of three stages only, not seven, like the later towers at Babylon and Khorsa- 
bad. Each stage had a thick coating of plaster, composed of clay mixed 
with chopped straw; and to protect the lower stage from the winter rain, it 
was faced with kiln-burnt bricks and a coating of bitumen. The ascent 
was on the southeast side, and here it would seem Mr. Haynes has made a 
most important discovery. Two walls of burnt brick, 3.40 m. high, 16.52 m. 
long, and 7 m. from each other, were built out into the temple courtyard, 
and this causeway was filled-in with crude bricks, and formed a broad road- 
way leading up to the tower. The whole temple enclosure is surrounded by 
a massive wall, of which more than thirty courses are still visible. 

«“ The arrangement of this temple and tower of Ur-Gur bears a most strik- 
ing resemblance to the early Egyptian pyramids, especially Medum and the 
stepped pyramid of Sakkara, while the causeway recalls that of the second 
pyramid of Khafra, which connects it with the so-called Temple of the 
Sphinx. The question often suggested by archaeologists has been, were 
these stepped pyramids connected with the temple towers of Chaldaea or 
borrowed from them? There is now, however, a possibility of our revers- 
ing this question, in the light of these discoveries at Nippur. The pyramid, 
we know, was but an elaboration of the Mastaba, and the resemblance be- 
tween these and the towers at Ur and Nippur is most striking. Dr. Hil- 
precht and Mr. Haynes maintain, upon very good grounds, that Ur-Gur was 
the first to build these ziggurats, and there is certainly no trace of such 
edifices in any of the older cities, those at Tello or Lagash and Abu Habba, 
the ancient Sippara, being both later. At no period in early Chaldaean 
history was there so close a contact between Egypt and Chaldaea as during 
the dynasty of Ur-Gur Dungi and Gudea of Lagash. These rulers, as we 
know from their numerous inscriptions found at Tello by M. de Sarzec, 
were in constant communication with Egypt by sea and through the 
Sinaitic peninsula. 
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“In the face of this evidence from Nippur we may have to reconsider 
the question of Chaldaean influence on Egypt, and, indeed, possibly reverse 
the old theory. The tower rests upon a massive brick platform of crude 
brick. Excavations conducted below this revealed the existence of a second 
pavement of much finer construction, being built of kiln-burnt bricks of 
great size, the dimensions being 50 cm. square and of great thickness. 
Nearly the whole of these bricks were inscribed, and bore the stamps of 
Sargon I and Naram-Sin, his son, and its date, therefore, is just a thousand 
years prior tothe buildings of Ur-Gur; namely, 3800 B.c. From the inscrip- 
tion of both these kings we know that they both built large portions of an 
older temple of Mullil, for the bricks bear the inscription, ‘builder of the 
temple of Mullil,’ and dedicated a number of vases to the temple inscribed 
with their legends. These buildings have been entirely removed, and the 
surface of the vast platform levelled for the reception of the edifices of 
Ur-Gur. 

“ Of the old temple there is evidence afforded by a discovery to which we 
shall shortly refer. Proof, however, of the great buildings of Sargon and 
his son is afforded by some excavations to the northwest of the temple. 
Here was a line of mounds which marked a rampart, and Mr. Haynes in 
1895 cleared a portion of it and unearthed one of the most extraordinary 
pieces of masonry ever discovered. The foundation consisted of a solid bed 
of clay mixed with straw and puddled down, resembling some of the con- 
structions found by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik. Upon this foundation 
and plinth was constructed a solid brick wall, 52 feet in thickness and rising 
to an unknown height. The builder of this wall was Naram-Sin, whom so 
many have regarded as a mythical king. It is probable that this rampart 
formed also a broad roadway round the city, and it may possibly, as Mr. 
Haynes suggests, have had a row of chambers in its upper part. A similar 
wall, but less than half as thick, was found by M. de Sarzec at Tello. 

“ Directly to the southeast of the great tower, and close to the great ram- 
part, Mr. Haynes discovered a chamber, 11 m. long, 3.54 m. wide, and 2.60 m. 
high. As there was no doorway, it was evidently a vault entered from 
above. Its floor rested upon the platform of Naram-Sin, and it formed a 
communication between the two strata. The inscribed bricks proved it to 
have been built by Ur-Gur. What was its purpose is explained by the dis- 
covery of a second chamber of the same kind immediately below it. In 
this second chamber a brick stamp of Sargon was found imbedded, and 
broken stamps and some few tablets were found in the room. The explana- 
tion is now easy. Around the walls ran a narrow shelf, on which some 
tablets and brick stamps were found. ‘The chambers were the archive 
chambers of the temple; the smaller one, that of Sargon, which had been 
partly restored by Ur-Gur, while the second was that of the king, built up 
to the level of his own pavement. 

“It is clear that at some time between the time of Ur-Gur, 2800 B.c., and 
the rise of the Kassite dynasty, 2200 B.c., the archive chamber had been 
broken into and large numbers of objects carried away and the rest broken 
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and scattered. There can be little doubt that this disaster took place dur- 
ing the terrible Elamite invasion in 2285 B.c., when all the principal 
temples were pillaged and their treasures carried to the Elamite capital. . . . 

“Mr. Haynes, encouraged by the success of his work in the upper stratum, 
proceeded to excavate to reach the virgin soil, which he did at the depth of 
9.25 m., passing through the débris of ruined buildings, accumulations of 
broken pottery, and fragments of inscribed stone objects and well-con- 
structed drains. These remains prove the existence of at least two temples 
below the pavement of Naram-Sin, which, at the most rapid rate of débris 
accumulation, cannot be assigned to a later date than between six and seven 
thousand years before the Christian era. 

“This lowest stratum has been much disturbed and the buildings pil- 
laged ; still, sufficient remains to reveal to us earlier phases of Babylonian 
civilization than we have ever seen. The first structure discovered was an 
altar of sun-dried bricks, 4m. by 2.46 m. The upper course had a rim of 
bitumen, and upon the altar was a large deposit of white ashes. Around 
the altar was a low wall marking the sacred enclosure. Outside of this 
enclosure were found two immense vases of terra-cotta. These great speci- 
mens of early pottery were each 63.5 em. high, and decorated with rope 
pattern. We have here in this simple sacred precinct the germ from which 
grew the great temples of Chaldaea — the altar, with its temenos, entered 
only by the priest, and the two great vases for purification, replaced in after- 
times by the greater and lesser absu, placed before the temples. A somewhat 
similar construction was discovered at Sippara, but its archaeological value 
was not recognized. Southeast of the altar was found a remarkable struct- 
ure, a brick platform, 7 m. square and 3.38 m. high, built of fine unbaked 
bricks. Around the base of this Mr. Haynes found a quantity of water- 
vents, which indicated a connection with some receptacle below, and on 
sinking beneath this solid mass he found a drain passing underneath the 
platform, in the roof of which was the earliest known keystone arch. It is 
71 em. high and has a span of 51 em. The bricks are well baked and 
joined with stiff clay as mortar. Thus the priority of Chaldaea in the use 
of the keystone arch is clearly established. 

“This structure was over 7 m. below the pavement of Ur-Gur and 4.57 
below that of Naram-Sin, and, since there were no massive ziggurats or 
great temples to crumble into ruin, it must have taken many centuries to 
build up so great a mass of débris, and an estimate of from 1500 to 2000 
years before the time of Sargon does not seem too high. 

“Over 26,000 tablets, as well as numerous inscribed fragments of vases 
and stelae, have been recovered from this site. It must be remembered that 
the record chambers of both Sargon and Ur-Gur were sacked by the Elamite 
invaders of Kudur-Nakhunte in 2285 B.c., and this will account for so few 
inscribed records being found in the lowest strata. That, however, there 
had been numerous records of the pre-Sargon period which had been re- 
moved to the treasury of Sargon, and subsequently to that of Ur-Gur, is 
shown by a most important find. Under a pavement of Ur-Ninip, a king 
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of the dynasty of Ur-Gur, were found quantities, some hundreds, of broken 
vases and other objects that have been votive offerings to the shrines of 
Mullil from the earliest times... . 

“ All of these records relate to a series of primitive wars and form cer- 
tainly, whatever their age may be, the oldest historical records known. 
The earliest of these is the inscription of ‘ Eshagsagana,’ written in most 
archaic characters; this monarch is styled ‘Lord of Kengi, that is, Lower 
Babylonia, ‘the land of channels and reeds.’ In his time the chief enemy of 
Babylonia was the city of Kish, the modern E] Hymer, whose priest-ruler 
had entered into alliance with some fierce tribes called ‘the hosts of the 
Land of the Bow.’ . . . The closing episode of this first of wars is supplied 
by a monument discovered by M. de Sarzec at Tello, the celebrated stela of 
the Vultures, now in the Louvre. In this monument erected by the King 
of Lagash, when a dynasty of kings was established after that of Ur, we 
have the record illustrated by sculpture of the king, who made a victorious 
campaign, and utterly defeated the ‘ hordes of the Land of the Bow.’ 

“ After this, neither in the campaigns of Sargon or his son, nor in any 
chronicles of the Babylonian empire, have we any record of these people. 
Who were they, then? Professor Hilprecht has put forward a theory that 
they are to be identified with the Semitic tribes of North Mesopotamia, and 
that the ‘City of the Bow’ was Harran. He cites no ancient authority, no 
pre-Sargonic mention of Harran, but only a statement of Albiruni ‘that 
Harran was built in the form of a crescent moon,’ and that the plan of the 
ruins resembled a bow. It is surprising to see so brilliant a scholar using 
so feeble an argument. It is rather to the plains of Central Mesopotamia 
and the lowlands between the Tigris and the Kurdish mountains that we 
must look for the home of these nomadic warriors. 

“ We have been able to give only a brief account of the wonderful work 
of this campaign, which reflects so much credit on its organizers, and, above 
all, on Mr. Haynes. For thirty-two months he lived alone among the 
wildest Arab tribes in Mesopotamia, in an atmosphere of fever varied with 
cholera. One determined, but fortunately unsuccessful, attempt was made 
upon his life; yet amid all these surroundings he lived and did the work of 
three men. It is no overpraise to say that Mr. Haynes is justly entitled to 
take his place in the front rank of explorers along with those who have re- 
stored to us the first chapters of the world’s history.” (American Architect 
and Building News, July 24.) 


BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTION. —Gisban.— The RF. Arch. contains 
an account of a paper read before the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris on an 
archaic Babylonian inscription of a period of from 3700 to 4000 B.c., which 
gives an account of a sort of treaty of delimitation between the province of 
Sirgulla, in Southern Babylonia, and that of Gisban. The translation has 
not yet been published; but it would be of special interest, because it is 
likely to settle the question of the position of Gisban, which means “ The 
Land of the Bow,” and which has been identified by Professor Hilprecht 
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with Harran in Mesopotamia. According to Professor Hilprecht, Gisban 
was the centre of the kingdom of Lugal-zaggisi, who reigned from Elam to 
the Mediterranean Sea, considerably more than 4000 B.c. Other Assyri- 
ologists have very much doubted whether at that early period Harran could 
have been the capital of such an empire, and they have supposed Gisban to 
be a district in Babylonia, near Elam. (Jndependent, April 15.) 


WARS OF SIRPOURLA. — In a meeting of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, December 11, 1896, Heuzey presented a long Chaldaean inscription, 
recounting the wars of the city Sirpourla with the neighboring country 
Gairban. The inscriptions cover the period occupied by four dynasties, 
between the thirty-eighth and fortieth centuries before Christ and still 
earlier. (Berl. Phil. W. January 30, p. 157.) 


PALESTINE 


MEDEBA.— Mosaic Map.— An interesting and valuable archae- 
ological find has recently been made east of the Dead Sea, in the famous 
old Moabite city of Medeba. During an official visit undertaken by Kleophas 
M. Koikylides, the librarian of the Greek Society of the Holy Sepulchre, to 
inspect the new church lately erected by this orthodox association on the 
ruins of an old basilica in Medeba, he discovered in these ruins the remains 
of an extraordinarily fine mosaic consisting of a map of Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, dating, in all probability, from the fourth or, at latest, the fifth 
Christian century. The discoverer has published in Greek an account of 
this find; and Professor Guthe, of Leipzig, for many years the editor of the 
Journal of the German Palestine Society, and now the editor of its new 
Mittheilungen, is preparing a critical edition, in which the geographical, 
archaeological, and other data of the map will be fully utilized. The little 
work of Koikylides, containing only twenty-six pages, is published in Jeru- 
salem in the publication concern of the Franciscans, and issued under the 
auspices of that order. In addition to a description of the newly discovered 
map, the pamphlet contains also some inscriptions found lately at Medeba. 
In the account of the discovery the writer states that he had gone to Medeba 
on a tour of inspection by order of the Jerusalem patriarch, Gerasimus. In 
examining the new church he discovered on the floor of the new structure, 
in the middle and on the right side, a mosaic belonging originally to the 
old basilica, which, however, the workmen had already begun to cover with 
a coat of cement. Orders were at once given carefully to remove this coat- 
ing, and measures of the basilica were taken to determine the possible size 
of the mosaic, which appeared to be 30 m. in length and 20 in width. 
After the removal of the cement it at once appeared that the mosaic was 
a large geographical chart of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, most of it, indeed, 
destroyed, with really only portions of Palestine and Egypt remaining. 
The remaining portions still measure 18 sq. m., while the original charts 
must have measured 280 sq. m. It is evident that the chart originally 
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included also Asia Minor, so that the whole map was really one of huge 
dimensions. In fact the author learned from an old resident representative 
of the Greek Church, at Medeba, that several years ago, just at the rear 
door of the church, the names Ephesus and Smyrna were still found. The 
discoverer declares that there can be no doubt that the chart dates from 
350 to 450 a.p. This conclusion he draws from the character of the letters 
used to designate the various localities, as also from the political divisions 
given and the absence of certain names of sacred places that would have 
been there if the chart were of a later date. The chart confines itself in 
giving the names of holy places to those for whose identity the authority of 
the Lord or of one of the prophets or an early martyr can be cited. In 
addition to the old division according to the twelve tribes, the plan of 
Palestine contains also a later division, viz., the Roman, into a first, second, 
and third Palestine. The significance of the find is, of course, great, espe- 
cially for Hebrew and Christian archaeology, for history, and geography. 
The author points out the following advantages: (1) It makes us acquainted 
with a number of places hitherto not known; (2) it gives us the Christian 
geographical identifications of that period; (3) it designates exactly the 
cities and sites of that period; (4) it is valuable for the interpretation of 
more than one passage of scripture (e.g., the prophecies of Jacob, concerning 
his sons, Joseph and Benjamin); (5) it delineates exactly the shape, style, 
and foundation plan of the houses of that period. The writer says that the 
map marks “where there were plains and caves, deserts and oases, hills and 
mountains, rivers and creeks and woods, springs, hot and cold, lakes and 
pools, boats and ships, palms and bananas, and these are all designated by 
their natural colors.” The map has evidently been prepared with the most 
conscientious care, and is regarded as very accurate. Koikylides reports 
that the learned Archimandrite Photios, in a manuscript in Mt. Sinai 
cloister, has given a description of this great Mosaic map. The writer 
then gives a list of the geographical names found on the chart, with 
explanations from the Bible, Josephus, and the Church fathers. A revision 
of this list will appear in the work of Guthe, who will publish also fac- 
similes of at least portions of the chart. A preliminary account — the first 
published we believe —is found in the last heft of the Mittheilungen und 
Nachrichten of the Palestine Society, 1897, No. 4. (Independent, October 7.) 

This mosaic is published in C. R. Acad. Insc. pp. 140-145 (pl.), R. Arch. 
pl. xiv; Revue Biblique, April 1, 1897. 


EAST OF THE JORDAN.— Greek and Latin Inscriptions. — In 
the Z. D. Pal. Ver. 1897, pp. 38-40, five inscriptions from east of the Jordan 
are published from letters of Professor R. Briinnow. The first is a part of 
a Latin inscription in Kasr el-buscher in Moab, which mentions the Praeto- 
rium Mobenium, no doubt the praetorium of Moab. The second is in two 
parts, both Latin dedications, from Damascus. The three remaining inscrip- 
tions are late Greek, two apparently from Damascus, one from Der‘at. 
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SYRIA 


JOURNEY IN SYRIA. — In the PR. Arch. 1897, pp. 304-357 (3 plates, 
21 cuts) R. Dussaud gives an account of a journey in Syria in October 
and November, 1896. The sites visited and described are as follows: ‘Arqa, 
(Caesarea Libani), ‘Akkar, Maqam er-Rab, Qal ‘at el-Felis (Felicium), Halet, 
Fons Sabbaticus, Abnumrah, Be‘ it, Mariamin, Barin (Mons Ferrandus) and 
Rafniye (Raphanea), Hosne Soleiman (Baetocaece), Tortosa (Antaradus), 
Ruad (Arad), Qal ‘at el-Kaft, Qadmous, Homs, and numerous other places 
of less archaeological importance. A number of inscriptions were found in 
Greek, Latin, and Phoenician; also several pieces of statuary, including 
three small, nude Venuses. The longest discussion is devoted to the ruins 
at Hosne Soleiman (Baetocaece), several parts of which are published. 


ASIA MINOR 


DIDYMA.—Temple of Apollo.— At a meeting of the Academy of 
Inseriptions, January 15, 1897, B. Haussoullier reported on his latest exca- 
vations in Didyma on the site of the temple of Apollo, the chief part of 
which has been laid bare. The most remarkable discovery is that of capi- 
tals in which the volutes are rolled about the head of the god. (Berl. Phil. 
W. April 10, 1897, p. 477.) 


MALLUS.—A Coin of B.C. 281. — At a meeting of the Numismatic 
Society, in London, January 21, 1897, Mr. T. Ready exhibited a copper coin 
of Mallus, in Cilicia, having on the reverse a seated figure of the city, 
with river-gods at her feet; the legend was MAA IEP TOY OQEOY 
AM®IAOXOY, and the date ET. ATTC (= 281). (Athen. January 30, 1897.) 


CARIA. — Alinda.— W. R. Paton has examined a private collection 
of Greek coins at Aidin, which shows coins of Alinda from Demirji Deresf, 
thus confirming Kiepert’s recent view as to the site of this city. Views of 
the great stoa at Alinda are also published. (J. H. S. XVI, pp. 240, 241.) 

Hyllarima. — Messrs. Myres and Paton are inclined to find this place at 
Kaproklar, near Meseoli. An inscription from this neighborhood (Wad- 
dington, 1583; B.C. H. XVIIT 41, ef. 340) deifies Antoninus Pius as Zeus 
Hyllos. Hyllos may well have been the chief deity of Hyllarima, as well as 
of “ Hyllonala,” where Steph. Byz., s.v., says he was worshipped. (./. H. S. 
XVI, p. 242.) 

Koskinia. — According to Messrs. Myres and Paton, this place is to be 
sought near Hazan Boghaz, north of Alabanda, and not, with Kiepert, some 
nine miles south of that place. (J. H. S. XVI, p. 242.) 

Teké Kalé.— At this place there is a fine Hellenic fortress, of which a 
plan and view of the north tower are published by Messrs. Myres and Paton. 
From its situation the fortress commanded a wide view, and must have been 
an important post in the line of stations connecting Tralles and western 
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Caria. Numerous tombs show that the place was of some importance. 
(J. H. S. XVI, p. 238.) 

Inscriptions from Latmus. — Two inscriptions from Yevreli Keui, north 
of Mt. Latmus in Karia, and one from Alinda, are published by Messrs. 
Myres and Paton. The first is a fragment relating to the rights of burial 
in a certain place, the second contains only a few letters, the third consists 
of the words Avs Swrypos. (J. H. S. XVI, pp. 237, 238, 242.) 

North of Mt. Latmus. — An ancient paved road has been discovered by 
Messrs. Myres and Paton in this region. It can be traced from near Old 
Chavdar south to Arabarli Kalé, where it is said to divide, one branch lead- 
ing west towards Herakleia, the other east towards Baghajik. At this latter 
place a similar piece of road has been found leading south towards Mylasa. 
The road is about six feet wide, paved with large, smooth blocks of native 
gneiss. It runs through a very broken country, and is supported in places 
on terrace-walls, while at streams there are stone bridges. It is thought to 
belong to the fourth or third century B.c. (J. H. S. XVI, p. 238.) 

Latmic Gulf.— Sirgin Kishla. — The fortification is a late mediaeval 
settlement. (J. H. S. XVI, p. 237.) 


GREECE 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY AT ATHENS. — Work in 1896. 
— In the Ipaxrixd, 1896, pp. 9-37, P. Kavvadias reports the activity of the 
Archaeological Society at Athens for the year 1896. Besides the excavations 
at Athens, — on the north side of the Acropolis, in the outer Ceramicus, and 
by the Dipylon,—the Society carried on excavations at Eleusis, Oropus, 
Mycenae, and Epidaurus. An early tomb at Amarusium in Attica was also 
partially excavated. At Oropus the excavations were interrupted, and had 
no important results; in Eleusis the southern court of the temple was ex- 
cavated and the ancient filling below the floor of the so-called Bouleuterion 
investigated, while outside of the temple precinct excavations were carried 
on in the ancient tombs; in Mycenae the excavation of the citadel was con- 
tinued with a view to laying it completely bare, and several tombs were 
opened; at Epidaurus the stadium and the place west of the stoa forming 
a part of the so-called Abaton were excavated. Here an inscription was 
found, showing that there was a hippodrome connected with the sanctuary. 
The most important objects found at Mycenae are some glass pastes with 
reliefs representing animal-headed deities standing beside a tripod or altar 
and holding jars in their hands, an archaic inscription in bronze, a stone 
with a relief representing a man with beast’s head overcoming two lions, 
and a female head of limestone. This last has many traces of color, but the 
most remarkable thing is a series of rosettes on the forehead, cheeks, and 
chin, seeming to show that at some time tattooing was in vogue at Mycenae. 
The head is also interesting in other ways. The Society has been carrying 
on the repairs of the Parthenon, has restored the tumulus at Marathon to its 
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former condition, has been restoring the mosaics at Daphni, and has done 
much for the proper care and preservation of ancient monuments. 


TEXTS OF INSCRIPTIONS. — In the Athen. Mitth. XXI, pp. 465- 
473, the texts of fourteen inscriptions from Attica, Cythera, Ancyra, and 
other places are given in the account of “finds.” ) 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL. — M. Homolle has been appointed Director 
of the French School of Athens for another period of six years. (Athen. 
January 9, 1897.) 


ATHENS.—Inscribed Potsherd. — At Athens a small potsherd has 
been found which bears the name of Themistocles, and is supposed to have 
been used when the ostracism of Aristides took place. (Athen. February 
20, 1897.) 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK AT ATHENS IN 1896.—In the 
fourth number of the Ath. Mitth. 1896, pp. 458 ff., W. Dorpfeld reports his 
excavations at Athens. First, Dorpfeld laid bare the western slope of the 
Areopagus, and found a number of buildings, probably dwelling houses, 
partly Greek, partly Roman, walls, floors, various coins, and several cisterns. 
Between the houses a very narrow alley leads up to the Areopagus; 
although arranged like a stair-way, still, like all the streets hitherto found, 
it has a gutter for rain-water. It turns at the bottom into a wide street, 
which runs along the slope of the Areopagus from north to south, and was 
probably the direct way between the Agora and Pnyx. On the north- 
western slope are unfortunately several modern houses; but just at this 
corner Dérpfeld seeks the old orchestra with the statues of the tyrannicides. 
Apparently the Areopagus must have been thickly covered with dwellings 
like the whole western part of Athens. There was no place for a popular 
gathering where St. Paul could have spoken: Curtius is therefore right 
when he assumes that, in the famous passage of the Acts concerning the 
sermon of St. Paul, not the Hill of Ares but the court which sat at the 
market-place is referred to. Moreover, excavations were carried on on 
the western slope of the Acropolis itself, just south of the sanctuary of 
Amynos, at the spot where Dorpfeld conjectures the Eleusinium; no certain 
remains of this latter have been found, but remains of an utterly ruined 
building of unknown purpose and several cisterns, new proofs for the fact 
that even before the aqueducts of Pisistratus this region was filled with 
various arrangements for supplying water. Also east of the so-called 
Theseum, through Déorpfeld’s zeal and exertions, an additional plot of 
ground has been bought. Of the two buildings found there the northern 
one will first be excavated; it is to be hoped that this will decide the 
question whether this is the king’s porch. 

On the northern slope of the Acropolis Kavvadias has begun excavations, 
and wishes to lay bare the whole northern and eastern slope of the Acropolis, 
as has already been done on the southern slope and part of the western. 
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First, the part lying between the Acropolis and Areopagus has been investi- 
gated and laid bare to the living rock; a deep depression is found, which 
clearly separates the eastern slope of the Areopagus from the Acropolis. 
Here was in ancient times a narrow, steep path, which connected the Agora 
with the entrance to the Acropolis. Still further east are walls of poros 
blocks belonging to a large Greek building of unknown purpose, perhaps 
the Anakeion. Déorpfeld rightly concludes from this arrangement of the 
ground between the Areopagus and Acropolis that the main road and the 
festival street of the Panathenaea cannot have been here. If we follow 
Leake and Ernst Curtius in placing the Eleusinium at the east of the Acrop- 
olis, then the festival street runs quite differently, about as the present 
carriage road runs about the Acropolis. Further up on the rock of the 
Acropolis Kavvadias has cleared out the three grottoes of Pan and Apollo 
which were already known; that is, a shallow notch just over the Klepsydra, 
and two larger and deeper grottoes just east of it. In the middle one 
appeared numerous cuttings for pinakes, which were already known, but 
had been covered up again. Still further to the east he discovered a 
hitherto unknown cave, which passes in various windings through the 
rock, and has several narrow entrances. Its eastern end could not be laid 
bare because it is covered by great blocks of rock that have fallen down; 
it seems that a Byzantine church once existed there. Dorpfeld agrees with 
Kavvadias, who sees in the entire complex the sanctuary of the Pythian 
Apollo, who was worshipped here from the earliest times with the local 
epithets taaxpatos or tm’ dxpats. A new inscription fixes for the last epithet 
another reading, id paxpais, which is specially interesting because in the 
Ton of Euripides the name Makrai for this part of the Acropolis is preserved. 
Probably the old cultus legends of the connection of Apollo and Creusa and 
of the birth of Ion were connected with the closed cavern ; while the grotto, 
with its many niches, certainly contained the most important cultus statue 
of the god. In the same grottoes, and certainly in the same circle of worship, 
Pan was, according to Kavvadias, afterwards worshipped as mapedpos of 
Apollo. His worship was introduced after the Persian wars. Above the 
closed cavern comes the stair in the rock, which is still pretty well pre- 
served ; it evidently connected the interior of the Acropolis with the sanctu- 
ary of Apollo; the stairway leading from the latter to the city is much 
ruined, yet its position can still be determined. 

In the northwestern part of the city, near the old cemetery of Hagia 
Triada, B. Stais has investigated a tumulus hitherto neglected. The arch- 
ing of the Eridanus, and the grading therewith connected, nearly obliterate 
the tumulus. Before the Dipylon, A. Oikonomos, in looking for the road 
to the Academy outside the city, found about 200 m. northwest of the gate 
a broad street or square, with remains of a Greek building; the name is 
still uncertain. (See below.) 

The English School has continued its excavations on the southern bank 
of the Ilissus. Dérpfeld thinks the gymnasium Cynosarges and the gym- 
nasium of Hadrian were in this region. Foundations have been found, but 
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no inscription which settles the names. (BELGER, in Berl. Phil. W. 1897, 
May 22, p. 671; May 29, p. 702; June 5, p. 734.) 

The excavations of the Athenian Archaeological Society near the Dipylon, 
after the discovery of the ancient road leading to the Academy, have brought 
to light the remains of a building which is supposed to be the temple of 
Artemis Calliste. The inscriptions found at the place contain some decrees 
relating to the priest of this goddess. (Athen. January 9, 1897.) 

Date of the Temple of Athena Nike. — Professor Richardson writes 
from Athens: “ Kavvadias, in excavating on the north slope of the Acropolis, 
found in the early part of the summer an inscription which settles the vexed 
question of the relative ages of the Nike temple and the Propylaea, giving 
the priority to the Nike temple. This inscription belongs in the judgment 
of competent epigraphists to the middle of the fifth century, and contains a 
provision for the erection of a temple of Athena under the supervision of 
Callicrates, and for the annual payment by the Kolakretai of the priestess 
of Athena Nike.” The inscription will appear in an early number of the 
"Ed. 

PIRAEUS.— The Serangeum.— Several authors speak of a place in 
the Piraeus named the Serangeum, but no distinct details as to its position 
are given by them. Excavations made at the instigation of J. Dragatsis 
in the sea side of the Munichia Hill have uncovered an ancient bath. The 
bathing chamber was supplied with a mosaic floor which has been in some 
unknown way mostly demolished or removed. A portion of it, which 
has been preserved, represents a female going to the left followed by two 
dogs. In front of this mosaic came to light another more important one: 
it represents a team of four horses which move from left to right in a direction 
opposite to that of the exit to the sea. The driver of the quadriga is a 
beardless young man standing, who holds the reins in his right hand; the 
horses are represented at full gallop; before them is a dolphin swimming 
down beneath. Of the vehicle itself, besides the driver on it, only a single 
wheel has been preserved. The driver of the car, however, according to 
Dragatsis, is the eponymous hero of the Serangeum, Serangus himself. Both 
mosaics are of white stones on a ground of dark ones. In the heaps of earth 
accumulated were found various remarkable tablets with snakes represented 
in relief, clearly gifts dedicated to Zeus Milichius. 

In connection with these interesting finds and communications from 
Dragatsis, the director of the Coin Cabinet, J. Svoronos, has put forward the 
view that the hero who bore, as inhabiting a cleft, the name Serangus was 
no other than the widely travelled argonaut Euphemus, who was at home in 
many parts of Greece; but as Euphemus elsewhere appears in connection 
with the Minyans, the Serangeum must also be connected with this prehis- 
toric race and their wanderings. (S. P. LaAmMBros in Athen. March 20, 


1897.) 


ELEUSIS.— Marks of Ancient Tiles and Water Pipes. —In the 
"Ed. "Apy., 1896, pp. 251-262, A. N. Skias publishes fifty-eight stamps on 
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clay tiles and pipes from the Telesterion at Eleusis. Five stamps on lead 
pipes are added, pp. 263-264. 

CREUSIS. — Poseidon. — According to the Reichsanzeiger, remains of a 
bronze figure of something over half life size have been discovered by a fish- 
erman near the ancient Creusis, in the innermost corner of the Corinthian 
Gulf. It was, judging from the inscription on the base, probably the statue 
of a Poseidon. Only the bearded head is well preserved, which much resem- 
bles the bearded bronze head of the Acropolis, and evidently belongs to the 
sixth century B.c. The work is careful. Unfortunately, of the rest of the 
statue, the nude body of the erect god is so wretchedly ruined and corroded 
that it may be impossible to put it together, even imperfectly. The head 
remains as a welcome addition to the comparatively small number of large 
archaic bronzes. (Berl. Phil. W. 1897, April 10, p. 478.) 

The statue is described C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 172-175. The inscrip- 


tion in archaic characters, reads t@ [loretddovos hiapos. 


CORINTH. — American Excavations.—JIn a letter in the Athen. 
January 2, 1897, S. P. Lambros writes of the American excavations at 
Corinth. The theatre had been excavated to the depth of 22 feet. The dis- 
covery, of which there were few details at hand, is not only interesting in 
itself but will serve to divulge the other buildings which still lie under 
ground and undiscovered. It is noticeable that merely the supports of the 
rows of seats survive from Greek times, and the Roman theatre of later date 
was built on the same site. With this discovery, however, are connected two 
others, which will give secure indications for further excavations. A Greek 
portico about 100 feet long has been discovered and at a depth of about 
7 m. a carefully paved street has been laid open for about 17 m. A number 
of very deep springs were discovered at the same time. Among the antiqui- 
ties of importance discovered is a large vase of terra-cotta, which has been 
put together out of several pieces. 

LYCOSURA. — In the Ipaxrixa, 1896, pp. 93-126, B. Leonardos gives an 
account of excavations at Lycosura. After a brief mention of earlier theories 
concerning the site he records the excavations of 1889 and then those of 1895. 
There follows a description of the temple of Despoina, with its pedestal for 
the statues mentioned by Pausanias, and of the sculptures found there. The 
stoa, altars, and neighboring tombs and provisions for water-supply are also 
described. PI. 1 is a general plan of the temple and its surroundings, Pl. 2 
a plan of the temple with its mosaic representing two lions surrounded by a 
border of vines and ornaments, P]. 3 four elevations of the existing remains 
of the temple, Pl. 4 a restoration of the front elevation. 

PATRAS.—Torso of Athene.—From Patras the discovery is an- 
nounced of a headless marble statue of Minerva which is a copy of the 
“ Athena” of Phidias. (Athen. January 9, 1897.) 

DELPHI.—Inscriptions.— The French School of Athens announces 
that amongst the inscriptions lately found at Delphi there are some decrees 
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of peculiar importance for the history of Thrace. One of them mentions 
the Thracian king Chersobleptes, and gives the names of four of his sons, 
which were completely unknown. (Athen. February 20, 1897.) 


PHOCIS. — Abae. — During the spring of 1894 excavations at Abae 
and Hyampolis in Phocis were conducted in behalf of the British School 
at Athens by A. G. Bather and V. W. Yorke, the latter of whom has pub- 
lished an account in J. H. S. XVI, pp. 291-312 (pl. xiv). 

At the town of Abae the walls were examined, but no excavations seem 
to have been made at this point. The site of the temple of Apollo near the 
town was thoroughly cleared, and the foundations of a stoa and two temples 
were laid bare. From the style of some antefixes and a fine lion’s head in 
terra-cotta the stoa is assigned to the fourth century B.c. The larger of the 
two temples is somewhat roughly built and is assigned to the period before 
the Persian Wars. ‘The smaller, which seems merely a small cella open to 
the east, is probably the work of Hadrian. (Paus. X, 35.) 

The most important antiquities discovered were a series of bronze bowls 
and thin plates; unfortunately in a very fragmentary condition. A few 
terra-cotta heads, some fragments of statues, and sixty-one silver coins, 
complete the list of discoveries. Several graves near Abae were also opened, 
but nothing of archaeological value was found. 

At Hyampolis trial trenches yielded no satisfactory results, though the 
foundation of a stoa was found outside the walls. 

At Myx, near these places, trial excavations were also made, and some 
foundation walls discovered, but no plan was determined. For the inscrip- 
tions discovered in these excavations, see below, p. 416. 


WEST LOCRIS, AETOLIA, AND ACARNANIA.—Ruins of 
Greek Cities and Citadels.— ‘The ruins of this little-known region 
are often better preserved than those of Messenia. The choice of sites solely 
with a view to the defence of the country is apparent in Locris, but still more 
in the more western states, especially around Lake Trichonium and on the 
line of the Acheloiis. The settlements were on the tops or the slopes of 
hills, never in the valleys, and a single ring-wall usually enclosed both town 
and citadel, the two being separated by a cross-wall which abutted squarely 
against the circuit-wall. Two of the cities were of great size, Acrae (?) 
being larger than Messene, and Thyrréum even larger than Athens, including 
the Roman extension. The ruins of Thermum, a great rectangle, show 
clearly its character as an important sacred altis (see Polyb. V, 7, 8), and 
excavations would probably bring to light a great number of the art treasures 
of Aetolia. 

The masonry is of two kinds: In Locris and Aetolia the principle of 
horizontal courses is strictly followed, even in building on slopes; and in 
the towers, only blocks of uniform height are used. In Acarnania, hori- 
zontal masonry is used only for the towers, and the wall-stretches are 
polygonal, but it is evident that in such cases the whole construction was of 


one period. The towers usually stand on a line with the front of the wall, 
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and sometimes, at important points, form projecting bastions, but they never 
pass the thickness of the wall inside. The walls are everywhere built in 
two faces, with filling between, but in some places binders, as long as the 
thickness of the wall, are put across at regular intervals. The outer face- 
wall is higher than the inner, and forms a breast-work. At Palaerus, the 
flight of twenty-three steps leading to the top of the wall is preserved. Here 
also a tower is standing to the height of 10 m., with the holes for the beams 
of the first story; and in other places the whole construction of walls, 
floors, windows, and doors is clearly seen. Among the various styles of 
gates, some have regular arched openings. The water-supply was never 
made the ground for selecting a site, and often depended solely on cisterns. 
Streets, house-foundations, theatres, quays, halls, agoras, and various build- 
ings resembling those of the Pergamene kings are traceable. 

The polygonal masonry is no proof of an early date, but in certain points 
the fortifications of Acarnania seem to be rather earlier than those of Mes- 
sene. Some of the places were of importance during the Peloponnesian 
War or earlier. In Aetolia, the strictly horizontal masonry of many city 
walls indicates a later date, probably the time of the Aetolian League, as a 
great building epoch. Further work and study are needed to clear up the 
whole of this important subject. (F. Noack, before the Berlin Archaeologi- 
cal Society in March, reported in Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 80-83.) 


THERA.— The Necropolis.— The cemetery is on a hillside, and the 
comparatively late graves in the surface-rock were already plundered. Older 
ones are traced by the potsherds lying on the surface. The graves opened 
are of two periods: those with geometric vases and inscriptions of the 
second period of the Theran alphabet, and Roman Christian graves. The 
gravestones of the older set are the most primitive form of stele, with name 
on one end and the other end buried in the ground. Another kind, repre- 
senting the sacrificial table, was laid down, supported by three feet on the 
under side, and with the name on the top. These archaic graves, unlike those 
of Athens (Dipylon), are all ash-graves. The urns were buried singly, in 
earth or protected by stones ; or larger family graves were cut into the rock 
or built up and roofed over. One of these has a door in the side and a 
chamber 2.30m. x 1.50 m., and 1.50 m. high. 

The offerings, chiefly pottery, are of several kinds: (1) Of pure geometric 
style are large burial amphorae, probably of local manufacture, having the 
ornament only on the neck and shoulder, and only on one side. The clay 
is dark red, with yellowish-white coating and brown paint, the body being 
marked with lines running round. Beside strict geometric ornament there 
is an occasional water-fowl, and the fondness for rosettes points to the late 
geometric period. Round neckless amphorae, with similar decoration, have 
the lower part glazed. Smaller specimens have the Theran characteristics 
less marked. Large undecorated pots, used as urns, are certainly of local 
manufacture. (2) Amphorae resembling Boeotian ware are of red clay 
with a thin coating of lighter color, and painted with violet-brown. Both 
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sides are decorated, but one more especially as the front. The neck has ver- 
tical wave-lines. The shoulders have three pictures on each side, among 
them animals and a siren, the oldest yet found on a vase. A tall amphora, 
much like Boeotian ware has heraldic animals ; a winged lion in the middle 
division and winged stags in the side divisions. (3) Among the vases used 
as urns one is Cretan, of very hard clay, with white concentric circles on a 
dark gray ground. (4) With some Theran vases was found one having its 
body covered with a poor black glaze and a wheel-like ornament on the clay 
background of the neck. Similar vases found at Troezen mark the style 
as Peloponnesian. (5) Of proto-Corinthian ware there is both the fine 
imported kind and poorer imitations. A quantity of small vases of the 
latter kind and archaic terra-cottas were found together,— perhaps dis- 
carded votive offerings, — and with them a large flat plate having two women 
painted in dull colors, for which no analogy comes to mind. 

Of terra-cottas there are the large Theran figures of mourning women, 
and a second much finer sort, mostly ointment bottles in the shape of fig- 
ures, a standing woman, a kneeling man, sirens, a Silenus on a horse, birds, 
aram, ete. These types are also found in cemeteries in Asia Minor and in 
Sicily, but their proper home is not known. In Thera they are not found 
in the graves. 

The Christian graves, known to be such by the inscriptions naming the 
ayyeAos of the dead, are rude and very simple, often containing no offer- 
ings. Such as there are furnish no date. The burial place for the long 
interval between these two sets of graves, in which falls the great period of 
Greek civilization, has not yet been found. (H. DraGenporrr, before the 
Berlin Archaeological Society in March, reported in Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 


78-80.) 


PAROS.—A New Fragment of the Marmor Parium. — Since 1627 
a remarkable inscription has been known which contains a chronological 
list of the most important events of Greek history from the éarliest time to 
the vear 355 B.c. The dates are given according to the Attic Archons, and, 
besides, according to the years which separate each event from the year 
264 B.c.; evidently the chronicle was made and set up in that year, and it 
has properly been assumed that it continued to that date. This important 
monument aroused great interest from the moment when it was brought to 
England by Petty, the agent in Smyrna of Lord Arundel, and published by 
John Selden. In the English civil wars the Arundel collection was badly 
neglected, and the upper half of the marble chronicle was built into a 
chimney of the castle. The rest came, with the other remains of the col- 
lection, in 1667, as a gift of Lord Arundel’s grandson, into the possession of 
the University of Oxford, where it has since remained. Now, M. Krispis 
in Paros has succeeded in proving that a marble, recently found in Parikia, 
the capital of the island, is an immediate part of the hitherto lost continu- 
ation of the chronicle; the Parian origin of the whole monument is 


herewith finally proved. The new fragment has in thirty-three lines a 
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chronological sketch of the years 336-299 B.c.; it begins with the death of 
Philip II. of Macedonia, and relates the victories of Alexander and the 
events of the early period of the Diadochi. 

Unfortunately the lower half of the stone is damaged, and, therefore, 
here only the beginning and end of the columns is preserved. That is 
especially unfortunate, as the historical tradition of just the years in ques- 
tion is incomplete, while the well-preserved parts are concerned with a 
period about which we have other good sources of information; but, never- 
theless, the discovery is a welcome addition to our knowledge. Especially 
the critical judgment of this not infallible chronicle is made easier. We 
also learn several positively new things; for instance: concerning the his- 
tory of Ptolemy, of Nicocreon of Cyprus, of Agathocles of Syracuse; also 
concerning the history of literature, as, for instance, the victories of 
the comic poets, Philemon and Menander, are recorded, and the year of the 
death of an unknown poet, Sosiphanes, not to be confused with the Alex- 
andrian tragedian, the year of whose birth, 306, is now also fixed by the 
chronicle. Natural events are also recorded, as the eclipse of 310, already 
known through Diodorus, earthquakes in Ionia in 304, and the appearance of 
a comet in 303. The last was already known, not through classical, but 
Chinese tradition. (Berl. Phil. W. July 24, p. 956, from the Reichs- 
anzeiger.) 

SAMOS. — Inscriptions. — In "Ed. "Apx. 1896, pp. 247-252, P. Per- 
drizet publishes seven inscriptions from Samos. All are brief and of Roman 
date. No. 1, on a pedestal, reads Atroxparo[p Kaioa]lp eBacrds airo- 
Kpatwp To évato[vy eSovoias To €. It was inscribed and the 
pedestal erected after the visit of Augustus in Samos in 19 B.c. 


CRETE. — Terra-cottas in Candia.— In the Athen. April 3, we read 
that the museum of the Greek Syllogos at Candia numbers among its last 
acquisitions some archaic terra-cotta pithoi with figures in relief of mytho- 
logical character, being the most remarkable pieces of this kind which have 
been found on Greek soil. They are still unedited. 


ITALY 


POMPEII. — Excavations in March, 1897.— These completed the un- 
covering of the garden in the peristyle of the house whose posticum is the 
third opening on the west side of Ins. XV, Reg. VI, counting from the south- 
east angle. A photograph is reproduced in the Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 105, of the 
lararium described ibid., p. 14, n. 111. Excavations were continued toward 
the north, especially in the neighboring street, but yielded nothing of 
apparently striking importance. Among the inscriptions the most interest- 
ing were a ‘door-plate,’ L .- RVSTICELVM -WVIR-ID., in large red 
letters, to which another hand had appended |VCVNDVS, and a graffito, 


Flaccus Hor(at)ius, this being the first oceurrence of the poet’s name on the 
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walls at Pompeii. The other things unearthed during the month were 
some human bones; of bronze, a handled patera, a bucket with movable 
handle, a ladle, a channeled candelabrum supported on three goats’ feet 
between palmettos, a tiny amphora, and ashovel-shaped spoon; of glass, two 
ointment bottles, an amphora of terra-cotta inscribed MTTNA | QPAPA | 
SEXIVLI SECTINI |! V-L-, a piece of an Aretine plate with the mark 
CN-ATEI (ef. C. J. L., X, 8055, 7-9), an Aretine cup with the mark of 
the pottery Rasinia within a human foot, L-R-P (ibid., 8536), and of coins 
a sestertius of Claudius (ex s.c. ob | cives | servatos), a fraction of an as of 
Nero, a silver coin of Philip II, and a small Greek coin of bronze. 

Excavations in April.— During the month of April the excavation of 
the vicoli bordering the eastern and western sides of Ins. XV, Reg. VI was 
continued. The inscriptions found were of no especial interest, except the 
masons’ marks on the paving stones of the western vicolo. The most 
interesting discovery was of two paintings of fine quality which had been 
transferred from some other place, and immured in the walls of the peri- 
style of the house whose posticum is the third door on the western vicolo. 
The paintings are of the same size, and on a black background. In the one 
a young woman, standing, is reading from a roll to another, who sits quietly 
listening, with a lyre by her side. In the other, an exquisitely painted young 
woman is standing with her left elbow supported on a short pillar, and con- 
versing with another woman who is wrapped in a very full mantle. 

Excavations in May. — Work was continued along the eastern side 
of Ins. XV, Reg. VI, and somewhat on the western side also. The usual 
number of painted scrawls of nominations for municipal officers were found 
on the walls, and a few unimportant articles of glass, terra-cotta, and bronze, 
including also eight silver coins (denarii and quinarius), tied up in a bit of 
cloth. The coins ranged in date from republican times to Vespasian. 

Excavations in June.— The work continued in Ins. XV of Reg. VI 
yielded no striking results. A few simple shops and houses were disin- 
terred (a plan of which is given), and a considerable number of small wares 
found, of metal, glass, and terra-cotta, but none of especially interesting 
character. In one small inner room was found a human skeleton. The 
grafiti and other inscriptions were of the usual unimportant sort. (ot. 
Scavi, 1897, pp. 105-108, 150-157, 198-200, 269-275.) 


BOSCOREALE. — Christian Graves. — On the farm of Sign. Giuseppe 
Pastore were found three coffins of tufa, close together, each covered with 
a flat tile of the Roman make, and containing the entire skeleton covered 
with earth, as in Roman interments of a tolerably late epoch. The graves 
were in the layer of ashes, and above that of lapilli, and hence of later date 
than the great eruption of Vesuvius, while the presence of a lamp with a 
representation of the Israelitish spies bearing the grapes of Eshcol would 
indicate a Christian origin. (Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 109.) 


BENEVENTO. — Miliarium of the Via Appia. — In course of the 
demolition of some houses at Beneventum several sepulchral inscriptions of 
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no especial interest have been disclosed, and one miliarium, known by com- 
parison with others to have pertained to the stretch of the Appian road 
from Beneventum to Aeclanum. The inscription reads — 


V || IMP- CAESAR| DIVi- TRAIANI| PARTHICI.- FIL- DIVI | NER 
VAE- NEPOS| TRAIANVS- HADRIAN | AVG- PONT. MAX. TRIB 

POT-VII-COS.- III | VIAM- APPIAM. PER. MILIA | PASSVS - 
'XV] DCCL LONGA | VETVSTATE - AMISSAM | ADIECTIS - HS 
[XI]LVII | AD. HS .[BLXIX|C QVAE | POSSESSORES - AGRORVM 
| CONTVLERVNT FECIT | CLXVIIII. (Vot. Scavi, 1897, pp. 160-163.) 


TARENTUM. — Museum.— The Museum of Taranto, which had been 
closed for some years, is now reopened, the Conservator being Signor Caruso, 
Soprastante dei Musei e Scavi, who has now carefully arranged the highly 
interesting collection of objects found at the place. The building contain- 
ing them was formerly a convent, and the rooms are small and ill lighted. 
It is to be hoped that the municipality will remove the museum to a more 
commodious structure. (Athen. April 17, 1897.) 

Recent Discoveries. — Dr. Patroni further describes a tour of inspection 
of recent discoveries in Tarentum, chiefly in tombs of the Hellenistic period, 
within the arsenal near the Villa Pepe. Seventy-five graves are individually 
described, each containing the usual amount of grave-furnishings. In one 
were found terra-cotta statuettes representing comic characters. Near the 
remains of thermae, described in Not. Scavi, 1896, pp. 108 ff., has been found 
a marble statue (Parian ?) representing a nude Hercules reclining, supported 
on his left arm. The lion-skin lies under him. Head, right arm, and legs, 
from the middle of the thighs downward, are missing. (Vot. Scavi, 1897, 
pp. 212-229.) 

A Find of Cylixes.— A chamber-tomb was recently excavated on the 
land of the Conte D’Ayala Valva, constructed of blocks of stone laid without 
mortar, and with the doorway decorated with a doric column of archaic 
style, like those of the Selinuntian treasury at Olympia. The tomb would 
therefore seem to date from the first half of the sixth century before Christ. 
Amid the infiltrated earth, with which the tomb was filled, were found a con- 
siderable number of fragments of painted cylixes of the same period, — that 
of the ‘Kleinmeister.’ One displayed a representation of the Calydonian 
boar-hunt, another, Athena in the midst of warriors. Two of them were in- 
scribed ANTIAOPOS ETTOE, the name appearing now for the first time 


on painted vases. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 229-239.) 


BARI.— Ancient Silverware.— The Museum of Bari has recently 
acquired a remarkable example of antique silver work in the form of a cir- 
cular dish, having in the centre a group of two figures—a man standing 
with one foot raised on a rock and facing a seated female figure; they are in 
high relief. Round the edge of the plate are arranged eighteen masks. The 
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under side of the dish is covered with scroll ornament of elegant pattern, the 
ornament, together with the figures, being plated with gold. The art is that 
of Magna Graecia and of a period probably earlier than the objects of the 
Boscoreale find. (Athen. April 3, 1897.) 


BAIAE. — Inscriptions. — A cippus has been discovered at Baiae con- 
taining the following inscriptions : 


(1) D.-M.9®% 
L D 


(2) DM 
L-CAECILIO'-DIOSCORO 
CVRATORI AVGVSTALIW 
CVMANOR - PERPETVO 
ITEMQVE-AVGVSTALI 
DVPL-PVTEO'LANO'R. 
ET CV'RATORI PERPET. 
EMBAENITARIORVM 
lt! P'S C E' NS 


VIXVT 
CAECILIVS HERMIAS-PATRONO-B-M.F 


(Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 12.) 


PALESTRINA.— New Discoveries in the Necropolis. — A. Pasqui 
describes the structure and contents of two graves recently excavated in the 
necropolis of Praeneste, on the grounds of Sig. V. Marini. Both belonged 
to the older period of inhumation, when caskets of terra-cotta, or tile- 
covered graves had not yet supplanted great sarcophagi of stone. Each of 
the graves described was excavated in the virgin earth, and approached by 
a passageway from the adjacent ancient street, to facilitate the entrance of 
the heavy sarecophagi. The shape of each excavation was somewhat irregu- 
lar, showing additions made to provide for successive interments. The first 
grave contained four sarcophagi, the order of interment being determinable by 


the arrangement of the sarcophagi with reference to one another and to the 
way of ingress. The earliest was of a young girl, the sarcophagus contain- 
ing a well-preserved skeleton, which quickly fell into dust, a plummet-shaped 
bulla of thin gold, two rings, a bronze mirror, bits of cloth-of-gold, a few 


PATRONO ET 
CAECILIAE+.- MARCIA 
NAE-PATRONAE 
ET-CAECILIAE PISTE 
COIVGI 
L-CAECILIVS HERMIAS 
¥9D-M-Fo 
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small vases, some egg-shaped, and one good-sized dolium, and three little 
terra-cotta blocks used in weaving. Upon the sarcophagus rested three 
pieces of local limestone, probably placed there as a ritual remnant of the 
custom of erecting a cairn of stones over a grave. 

The second sarcophagus, also of peperino, contained remnants of the 
skeleton of a woman of advanced age, with remains of gold ornaments be- 
longing to her clothing, and a number of objects of female adornment, such 
as gold earrings, necklace, and ring, a ring of lead, a bronze mirror, some 
small vases, and remains of a cista of leather, metal-bound, and of utensils 
of weaving. ‘There was also found a piece of aes rude, which, according to 
Henzen’s determinations, should fix the date of burial as early as the third 
century B.c. This sarcophagus also apparently had some rude stones piled 
upon it. The third sarcophagus, also surmounted by the ritual cairn, con- 
tained remains of the skeleton of a man, with fragments of an iron spear- 
head with shaft of wood, two strigils, and a balsamarium with frame of 
copper. The fourth sarcophagus, evidently of a child, contained a piece of 
aes rude, remains of cistae of wood, copper-mounted, and the handle, possibly 
of a wooden water-bucket. 

In the second, and contiguous, grave were two sarcophagi. The first had 
been broken open in ancient times, perhaps by persons making the second 
interment, and all ornaments, and the like, carried off. The second sar- 
cophagus, also with the ritual cairn of three stones resting upon it, contained 
the entire skeleton of a woman of advanced age, which speedily fell into 
dust, when exposed to the air. With the skeleton were found remains of a 
garland of ivy-leaves, worked out in copper covered with gold, some pendants 
of like materials, some gold ornaments from a veil that shrouded the body 
from head to foot, two large alabastra, and remains of a copper-trimmed 


cista of wood. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 254-269.) 


ANZIO. — The Wall of the Volscian City. — Within, and near the 
entrance to, the grounds of the Villa Adele has been discovered a stretch of 
ancient wall of opus quadratum, doubtless belonging to the ring-wall of the 
Volscian city, and thus dating from the sixth or seventh century before 
Christ. The portions remaining are of local stone, in three courses, each 
two Roman feet (0.60 m.) high. (Nort. Scavi, 1897, p. 196.) 


ROME. — Recent Finds. —G. Gatti mentions and comments on some 
recent finds of antiquities in Rome. 

An altar, or footstool, found in opening the new Via di Monte Tarpeo is 
shortly to be illustrated and edited. In the same place a damaged Corinthian 
capital was found that apparently belonged to the restoration by Domitian 
of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

The clearing away of the débris from the front of the temple of Castor in 
the Forum has shown conclusively that there never was a central stairway 
leading to the cella. The two side flights of steps are all that ever existed. 

On the Palatine, between the temple of Cybele and the house of Livia 
has been discovered a well, faced with blocks of tufa and lined with cement, 
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which is doubtless the earliest construction on the Palatine thus far known. 
Certain other substructions in the same region are probably to be attributed 
to the aedes Romuli. 

A piece of a marble plinth inscribed QO. OLIVARIVS - OPVS - 
SCOPAE - MINORIS is of interest. (See under Greek SCULPTURE. ) 

A second arch has recently been unearthed belonging to the ancient 
bridge over the Almo on the Via Ostiense. 

Gatti also calls attention to various minor discoveries of tombs and sepul- 
chral inscriptions, chiefly in the region between the Corso d’ Italia and the 
Via Salaria and Pinciana, and to other finds noted elsewhere in this 
JourNAL. (3B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp- 51-65.) 

Early Structures on the Eastern Caelian. — Between the Church of 
S. Clemente and the Lateran piazza have been found numerous remains 
of walls in reticulatum or lateritium running at right angles to the Via di S. 
Giovanni Laterano. (Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 104.) 

Remains of a Tufa Aqueduct. — In the neighborhood of the Hospital 
of S. Giovanni have been found blocks of tufa bored with a hole 0.39 m. in 
diameter, to serve as the channel of an aqueduct, like some found in 1886 
near S. Stefano Rotondo; cf. Not. Scavi, 1886, p- 451. (Not. Scavi, 1897, 
p- 104.) 

Altar to Local Divinity. — On the Cispian, near the church of 
S. Francesco di Paola, has been unearthed a part of an altar of Gabine 
stone, like many of those consecrated to local divinities in the seventh 
century of the city, bearing the inscription NERO CLAVDIVS DRVSVS 
GERMANIC | T. QUINCTIVS CRISPINVS COS | EX. S. C. 
RESTITVER. The date is therefore a.p. 9. (Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 104.) 

Excavations under Palazzo Barberini. — At a meeting of the German 
Archaeological Institute in Rome, February 19, 1897, Ch. Hiilsen spoke of 
extensive remains of ancient structures under the Palazzo Barberini. Here 
were found at least two thousand nearly cylindrical terra-cotta vases, 13 to 
17 cm. in height and 4 to 5} em. in diameter. These may have been in- 
tended to hold powdered colors, as the officinae minii inter aedem Florae et 
Quirini were in this neighborhood, or they may have been for use in building 
light vaults. (Rim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 85, 86.) 

Early Wall and Cistern. — A piece of wall constructed of rectangular 
blocks of tufa has been disclosed near the Via della Polveriera, and in its 
Vicinity a cistern excavated in the tufa rock, which contained a few objects 
of household use, notably a clay lamp with a hinged cover for the oil-hole. 
(Vot. Scavi, 1897, pp. 146 f.) 

A Christian Relief. — At the first milestone of the Via Flaminia, in the 
grounds of the Basilica di S. Valentino, has been found a piece of the cover of 


a marble sarcophagus with a representation in relief of a ship with sail set, 
and at the helm a man labeled PAVLVS. (Vot. Scavi, 1897, pp. 146-148.) 

The Ancient River-Wall.— On the Via Ostiense, in the fields between 
S. Paolo and the Ponticello, has been discovered a piece of the ancient river- 
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embankment, probably in the vicinity of the ancient quay called the vicus 
Alexandri, and known as the landing-place of the obelisk of Constantius 
Chlorus destined for the spina of the Circus Maximus (ef. B. Com. Roma, 
1891, pp. 217 ff.). (Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 195, 196.) 

Statue of Minerva. — In the Piazza Sciarra has been unearthed a statue 
of Minerva in Greek marble, reproducing the type of the Pallas of Velletri 
in the Louvre. Head, arms, and part of the feet are missing. In its present 
condition the statue measures 3.00 m. in height. (Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 251.) 

Cippus Terminalis of the Tiber Bank. — In the course of the regula- 
tion of the river Almo, at a point to the right of the Via Ostiensis, and 
140 m. from the bank of the Tiber, has come to light, in its original posi- 
tion, another cippus of travertine from the termination of the Tiber banks, 
by Valerius Messala and Servilius Isauricus, censors of 54 B.c., with the 
usual inscription. (Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 252.) 

Sepulchral Inscriptions from the Via Salaria. — In the construction 
of new buildings on the Corso d’ Italia, near the Via Mincio, have been dis- 
closed some walls of opus reticulatum belonging to tombs of the Salarian 
necropolis, and ten sepulchral inscriptions, none of which, however, are 
especially interesting. In the course of the same work a number of clay 
lamps of the common pattern were found, some of them with well-known 
stamps, and one square lamp, unornamented, and with the stamp AMAR. 
HAMIJJV2. At a depth of 8 m. from the surface was found a small 
sepulchral hypogaeum, excavated in the tufa, but thoroughly rifled. (ot. 


Scavi, 1897, pp. 252-254.) 


MONTECELLO. —A Country-seat.—In the locality called Grottelle 
have come to light in the course of the farm-work a considerable number of 
fragments of decorative marble work, indicating the presence there of remains 
of the villa of some wealthy Roman. The most interesting piece seems to be 
the head of a beardless man of middle age and strong features, well worked 
out in Greek marble, and belonging to the first century after Christ. Noth- 
ing has been found that would help in determining the date of the villa, or 
the name of its owner, except two bronze coins of Tulia Paula, that show the 
villa to have been inhabited as late as the beginning of the third century 
after Christ. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 148-150.) 


NEPI.—The Ancient City-Wall.— Near the present Porta Romana 
has been disclosed a portion of the ancient city-wall, 9 m. long, 3 m. high, 


and 2 m. thick, in opus quadratum of tufa, laid “headers and stretchers.’ 
(.Vot. Scavi. 1897. p- 195.) 


ACQUI. — Graves from an Extensive Cemetery. — Several more 
graves of Roman origin have been discovered within the area of the ceme- 
tery along the Via Aemilia Scauri, in which excavations were begun as far 
back as 1843. Among the grave furnishings the only one apparently worthy 
of especial notice was a small vase of white glass, with an inscription in re- 


lief upon its body E®PWITAPE! EYPPAINOY (=é¢' & wapet eidpaivov). 
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Similar objects with this inscription of good omen are preserved, one in the 
museum at Leyden, another in that at Rouen. (Not. Scavi, 1597, pp. 189- 


193.) 
ASCOLI-PICENO. — Bronze Sword. — A magnificent sword of 


bronze, of the type ealled ad antenne, has been discovered near Rocca di 
Morro, and is deposited in the museum at Ascoli. The find is of especial 
importance from the fact that swords of this kind have previously been found 
only in cemeteries of the Villanova type, and have been held to be peculiar 
to the Alpine region. (Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 135.) 


VENTIMIGLIA. — Metrical Inscription. — A fragment of asepulchral 
inscription in metre, discovered in the necropolis of Album Intimilium, has 
found its way into the Museo Daziano of Bordighera. It is on a marble 
slab, evidently from a columbarium or family tomb, now broken into three 
pieces, which measure, when put together, 0.26 m. in width and 0.25 m. in 
height. ‘The upperand left parts of the inscription are missing. The letters 
are archaic in form, and not well executed. The marks of interpunction, 
where they occur, are triangular in form. The text follows below: 


VIXIT-AN-XIX 
ARVM CRIMINA FVNCTVS 
ER-ENIM-STATVIT. 
ERATER-DOLITVRVS-INAEVM (sic) 
MVNERA-DICNA-DARE 
MELIVS MONVMENTA-DEDISSET 
TI-FVYNCITVR-OFFICIO 

NATI-VIVAX-SIT-IMACO 
TQOVE COLANT-SVPERI 


(Not. Scavi, 1897, pp- 93, 94.) 


ROVERE DI CAORSO. — The Sulcus Primigenius of a Terramara. 

New exeavations in the terramara which, though much smaller, has a 
very similar plan to that of the famous terramara of Fontanellato, have made 
it clear that here, as in the terramara of Roteglia near Reggio, and in that 
of Bellanda near Mantova, a sulcus primigenius was traced inside of and 
parallel to the agger. Remains have also been found of the wooden bridges 
that gave access to the templum, and to the settlement itself, as in the case 
of the terramara of Castellazzo, where they were first noticed. Furthermore, 
a second group of graves was found, with remains of fictile ossuaries and of 
charred human bones, and in the vicinity the remnants of a funeral pyre. 
(Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 132-134.) 


TUSCULUM. — Antiquities. — At a meeting of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute, Rome, February 5, 1897, G. Tomassetti spoke of antiquities 
found between Frascati and the via Labicana in a vineyard. Thermae and 
other remains of an ancient villa came to light. The chief sculptures found 
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were : a statuette, broken into nine pieces, of a nude ephebus of Lysippian 
type, two other heads of ephebi, three cupids of decorative Roman style, a 
small head of Jupiter and one of Minerva, also of Roman style, a female 
head, evidently a portrait, and many fragments. A large number of lamps, 
painted stucco objects, utensils, ete., was also found. Two lead pipes bear 
the name of the maker, Cincius Felix, and two that of L. Novius Crispinus. 
He was probably the owner of the villa and may be identical with the consul 
desiqgnatus for the second half of the year 150. (Rém. Mitth. 1897, pp. 


85-85.) 


FRASCATI.— Statue of an Apoxyomenus. — Last spring a proprietor 
at Frascati found the remains of a Roman villa. A considerable number of 
remarkable works was found there, some of which, as appeared later, were 
surreptitiously sold. An Apoxyomenus statue broken into nine pieces 
belongs to the type hinted at by Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke, p. 470. The 
statue was bought by Paul Hartwig, who describes and discusses it. (Berl. 
Phil. W. January 2, p. 30.) 


CHIUSI.— New Etruscan Inscriptions. — Signor Gamurrini publishes 
a number of new Etruscan inscriptions recently acquired by the museum at 
Chiusi. They are brief sepulchral titles, with names and filiations. (ot. 
Scavi, 1897, pp. 249-251.) 


CASTIGLION DEL LAGO. — Etruscan Tombs and Inscriptions. — 
In the district called “La Badia di S. Cristoforo,” about four kilometres 
from the Trasimene Lake, have been discovered three large rock-hewn 
chamber-tombs of Etruscan origin, dating from the third and second centu- 
ries B.c. The loculi contained cinerary vases of squat pattern, or else rec- 
tangular caskets of terra-cotta, decorated in front with mythological scenes 
in relief, and with a reclining figure in funeral mantle on the lid. The 
name of the deceased was either painted on the urn, or incised in the tile 
that closed each loculus. Seventy-five such inscriptions were found, and the 
tombs will yield yet others. The reliefs on the caskets were of only two 
types. Nine of them represented a man defending himself with a plough 
against a band of warriors (Cadmus? ), and five the fratricide of Eteocles 
and Polynices, instigated by the Furies. 

Excavations have also been carried on in an artificial tumu/us in the same 
locality, called by the natives Cianella, erected doubtless over a very ancient 
tomb. That the summit was consecrated as an augural femplum is indicated 
by the discovery upon it of arectangular sun-dial of travertine, with a bronze 
gnomon, very much like one found in Pompeii with an Oscan inscription. 
Four graves were found near the surface of the mound. ‘Three of these had 
already been explored. The fourth yielded two rings of gold, one of them 
with a carnelian engraved with the figure of a she-goat feeding, and the 
other lacking its stone, and five objects of silver,— three spoons, one plate, 
and the lip of a vase with vine decorations in relief almost vanished. In 
the same tomb were found four coins of bronze,— one of Hadrian, two of 
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Faustina the Younger, and one of Commodus. (G. F. GAMuURRINI, in Not. 
Scavi, 1897, pp. 101-103.) 


TORTORA. — Site of Blanda. — A recent visit to the reputed site of 
the ancient city of Blanda in the neighborhood of Piarelli has disclosed 
an acropolis, plenty of broken pottery, some indications of ruined buildings, 
and remains of an ancient circuit-wall of irregular masses of stone with 
smaller stones between them, mended at a later date with squared blocks. 


(Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 176, 177.) 


PADULA. — Remains of Consilinum.— Some remains have been dis- 
covered in the vicinity of Vascella of a Greek temple of Ionic style, as is 
shown by a capital and some drums of columns. The material is a local 
limestone. A life-size statue in the same material of a man wearing a hima- 
tion was also discovered, that echoed the type of such statues of good era as 
the Aeschines in the museum at Naples. A neighboring hill shows remains 
of walls of blocks of limestone laid without cement, and other things in the 
neighborhood point to the existence of an ancient city (Consilinum) that 
gradually spread away from the original circuit of the arz over the plain. 


(Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 173, 174.) 
CAMERINO.— Remains of Roman Town. — Professor L. Pigorini 


calls attention to the abundance of ruins of Roman structures in the parish 
of Perito that in his opinion would repay more careful investigation than has 
yet been bestowed upon them, and gives prints of a bit of sculptured door- 
jamb of the Lombard period, perhaps from a Christian church built upon 
the ruins of a pagan structure, of a piece of lead pipe inscribed GLA2j, or 
CLA2\a,, and dating from the third or fourth century, and of a rectangular 
brick-stamp reading, in two lines, L. GAVIVS | STABILIO, which Profes- 
sor Gatti suggests may refer to the L. Gavius who was a native of Fermo, 
and is referred to by Cicero as P. Clodii canis (Att. VI, 3.6). The style 
of the letters points to an early period. (Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 95-100.) 


MATERA. — Prehistoric Antiquities.—G. Patroni gives a detailed 
account of his investigation of some of the numerous objects of prehistoric 
antiquity found chiefly in, and in the neighborhood of, the grotto dei Pipi- 
strelli, and consisting of stone implements and fragments of fictile ware. 
These remains appear to be synchronous with those from Sicily studied by 
Orsi, and assigned by him to his so-called second period, corresponding to 
the age of bronze in Sicily. Moreover, the tombs hewed out of the rock 
at Matera resemble a number found in Sicilian territory. (-Vot. Scavi, 1897, 


pp- 203-212.) 


SAPONARA DI GRUMENTO.— Roman Inscription.— Among a 


number of less important inscriptions found on the site of the ancient city 


of Grumentum, has appeared in the municipal library of Saponara a frag- 
ment of the inscription published in C. J. L. X, 220, from an earlier copy 
only. It shows that Grumentum, like Arpinum, Formiae, and Fundi, had 


| 
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three aediles, and that, in 51 B.c., they were Sex. and Q. Poppaedius, 
brothers, and C. Aebutius, — thus confirming Mommsen in some points, in 
others correcting him. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 180-182.) 


FIESOLE. — Tessera.— A Tessera Gladiatoria of bone, dating A.v.c. 
678 (B.c. 76), has been found at Fiesole. It is inscribed: 


(a) CHILO; (6) MVRRI; (ce) SP-A-D-VI-K-MAR; (d) CN- 
COR - L- MAR. ( Not. Scavi, 1897, p- ta) 


VETULONIA.— Golden Treasure.—In a tomb of the necropolis of 
Vetulonia a golden treasure has been found, which is to be ranked amongst 
the most notable discoveries made in Etruria during the last years. It 
consists of a heap of ornamental objects belonging to the art of the eighth 
century B.c., the principal amongst which are eight large fibulae, a fine neck- 
lace, two large earrings (decorated with maeanders of tiny grains of gold), 
some splendid hairpins, and other articles of jewelry. The fibulae and the 
hairpins are adorned with figures in repoussé and in filigree work, represent- 
ing processions of fantastic animals of Oriental character and style, like the 
winged animals of the Corinthian vases and those of the well-known gold 
ornaments of the Regulini-Galassi tomb in the Vatican collection and of the 
treasury of Palestrina. ‘Together with these female ornaments a sword has 
also been found in the same grave, while the remains of the skulls and bones 
have almost entirely disappeared. It was probably a family grave, in which 
husband and wife were buried. The objects will shortly be exhibited at the 
Etruscan Museum of Florence. (Athen. June 26, 1897.) 


GOLASECCA. — Necklaces. — Chief among a number of articles, 
chiefly of personal adornment, recently acquired by the museum of Turin, 
are several necklaces of beads of bronze, coral, and amber, adorned with 
hanging ornaments of various shapes. A number of these articles are of 
a type more common in cemeteries of the eastern region. (Not. Scavi, 1897, 


pp. 245-248.) 


IMOLA.— Mosaics.— At Imola, the ancient Forum Cornelii, some 
notable mosaics have been discovered, which formed the pavements of four 
rooms of a rich Roman house. The larger amongst them belongs, very 
probably, to the tablinum, and is adorned with leaves, fruits, and scenic 
masks. (Athen. May 8, 1897.) 


ARCOLE.—Tomb of the Roman Period.—QOn January 21 an 
untouched grave of the Roman period was accidentally discovered at 
Arcole, in the province of Verona. It measured 1.50 x 1.19 m., and was 
0.60 m. deep. It was faced with tiles laid in cement, and the top was cov- 
ered with a slab of native stone, supported in the centre by a brick column. 
The contents were the charred remnants of the funeral pyre, a cylindrical 
urn of native stone, with a mushroom-shaped hinged cover of the same 


material, a clay lamp with the well-known mark FORTIS, two pear-shaped 
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bottles of glass, with the necks of two others, and a glass pot with ornamen- 
tation of vertical fluting. The urn contained the usual ossuary of glass, 


with fragments of charred bones. (Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 94.) 


COLOGNA VENETA. — Early Remains. — Near Cologna Veneta, in 
North Italy, some remarkable objects of the so-called Euganean period have 
been discovered. The most noteworthy of them is a bronze fibula, adorned 
by three figures of monkeys on its bow, and a fine bronze belt, with decora- 
tions in the Mycenaean style. (Athen. March 6, 1897.) 


SARDINIA. — Inscription to Domitian at Cagliari. — In some stones 
used in recent times to mend a small sewer have been discovered consid- 
erable portions of an inscription of the year 83 A.p. in honor of Domitian 
(whose name is imperfectly erased), to commemorate the paving of the streets 
and squares and construction of sewers for the municipium Caralitanum by 
Sex. Laecanius Labeo, who is regarded as being procurator Augusti praefectus 
prouinciae Sardiniae. It is pointed out by D. Vaglieri that this inscription 
indicates, what Mommsen and others have hitherto doubted (on the ground 
that the latter part of C. 7. LZ. X. 8023, 8024, is a later addition), that 
Sardinia, which was handed over by Nero to the senate in 67 A.p. in return 
for Achaia, did become again an imperial province under Vespasian. It re- 
mained an imperial province, then, as late as 83 a.p., but was passed over 
to the senate once more, at the latest under M. Aurelius, reverting finally 
to the imperial list under Commodus or Septimius Severus. (Not. Scavi, 


1897, pp. 279-282.) 


PORTUGAL 


FARO. — Latin Inscription. — Mgr. Botto, Superior of the Episcopal 
Seminary of Faro (Portugal), has communicated to M. Ravaisson an inserip- 
tion found in Faro, the ancient Ossonoba, in 1894, now in the museum at 
that place. It reads: 

Imp(eratori) Caes(ari) L. Domitio Aureliano Pio Felici Aug(usto) p(onti- 
fici) m(aximo) t(ribunicia) p(otestate) p(atri) p(atriae) IL e(on)s(uli) pro- 
c(onsuli) r(es) p(ublica) Ossonob(ensis) ex decreto ordin(is), d(evotus) 
n(umini) m(aje statique ) ejus; d(ecreto) d(ecurionum). 

There are two irregularities noticeable here. Aurelian received his Cos. 
II with tribunicia potestate V; and the inversion JJ cos. is remarkable. (C. R. 


Acad. Insc. 1397, p- 172.) 


SPAIN 


SEVILLE. — Roman Villa. — On the road from Seville to Italica, now 
Santiponce, is the property of José Rodriguez. Here a Roman villa has been 


unearthed, in which are many mosaics. The most important represents in 


its central medallion a woman seated on a bull, resembling Galatea on a sea- 
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monster. This medallion is inscribed in a square, in the interior angles of 
which is the head of Christ accompanied by two dolphins. Another mosaic 
has a little genius whose wings only are still visible. At the same place 
have been found a statue of the warlike Minerva, busts of two women and 
a bald-headed man, and many lesser antiquities which the proprietor sells to 
all who will buy. (G. Vernet, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 138, 139.) 


FRANCE 


CHAGNON. — Inscription. — Dr. Guillaud, professor in the medical 
faculty of the University of Bordeaux, has recently had a Gallo-Roman 
tomb excavated near Chagnon in Saintonge. The most interesting of the 
objects discovered is a leaden diptych containing two inscriptions in cursive 
characters, apparently of the second century after Christ. The inscriptions 
are a charm or curse (derotio), addressed to Pluto and Proserpine for the 
purpose of making the opponents of the writer dumb and unable to defeat 
him in a lawsuit. The incantation appears to have been pronounced or 
written over the person of a little dog taken from its mother, and the help- 
lessness of the puppy is to be transferred to the persons against whom the 


curse is directed. The inscriptions read as follows: 


First Tablet: 

Denuritio pe rsonis infra scriptis Lentino et Tasgillo. Uti Adsint in ad 
(jutorio) Pluto Nixi et Proserpina Alexrinixi. Quomodo hic ctitellus nemi(ni) 
nocuit sic um quem lo(quor) ? sic odi(e)? nec illi hane litem vincere possint. 
Quomodo nec mater huius catelli (eum) defendere potuit, sic nec advocati eorum 
é [ols de fe ndere non possint : sic ilos [in ]imicos. 


Atracatetracati qallara precata eqdarata hehes celata mentis ablata. 
] / ] 


Second Tablet : 

Aversos ab hac lite esse quomodi hic Catellus aversus est nec surgere potest, sic 
nec illi sic traspecti sin(t) quomodi ille. Quomodi in hoc moniment(o) ? animalia 
ommutuerun[t] nec surgere possun[t] sic nec ili nut? Atracatetracti gallara 
precata eqdarata heres celata mentis ablata. 

(C. Juvyiran, in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, p. 177.) 


BERTHOUVILLE. — Extensive Remains.— At Berthouville (Eure) 
Rey. G. de la Croix has discovered a large peribolus and remains of two 
temples. These were destroyed apparently in the second half of the third 
century of our era and smaller ones built. Two ancient wells and remains 
of a theatre were found. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 231-235.) 


BRUNETTE DE CHERAC.—Gallo-Roman Remains. — M. Foucaud, 
proprietor of the property called La Brunette in the township of Chérac, has 
found, besides the substructure of a house, several Roman coins dating from 


the early empire, and a bronze statuette of Mercury; he holds in his right 
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hand a purse made of an animal's skin. The type is Roman, but the work- 
manship is provincial. (G. Musser in Ami. d. Mon. 1897, p. 145.) 


YZEURE.—Sculptures Representing the Gigantomachy. — The 
new church of Yzeure replaces a church of the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, which in turn was founded upon the site of a church of the 
fifth century, constructed by the Bishop of Tours, Eustoche. In excavating 
for the foundation of the new church M. Sabouraut brought to light ten 
blocks of sculptured stone which were transported into the church garden. 
The eminent archaeologist, P. Lacroix, being informed of it, secured the re- 
moval of eighty-five more of these blocks. They seem to have belonged 
to three ancient edifices; an octagonal temple with a central altar, and two 
altars in the form of a parallelogram. These monuments are adorned with 
decorative bas-reliefs, and also with well-modelled figures in high relief. The 
subject represented is the Gigantomachy, the principal group being that of 
Minerva in contest with two serpent-footed giants, one of whom may be 
Enceladus. The inscription covers three blocks, and reads as follows: 
Numinibus auqustorum et deae Minervae M. Petroni.. . Milli fil. aras et 
aedem cum suis ornamentis quam pater pie dedicaverat. D.S.P.C. In style 
the sculptures recall the gigantomachy of Pergamon. They have been 
constituted national monuments, and the excavations will be continued. 
(R. Art Chret. 1897, p. 267.) 


GERMANY 


GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — Annual Report 
for 1896. — The annual report of the work of the Imperial German Archaeo- 
logical Institute, presented at the full meeting of the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences, May 13, 1897, gives notices of changes in membership, of the 
progress made on the various publications supported wholly or in part by 
the Institute, and of the work of the branches in Rome and at Athens. 
The special work of the year at Athens was the excavation of the west 
slope of the Acropolis by Dr. Dérpfeld, and the study of the vase-fragments 
from the Acropolis by Dr. Wolters; at Rome, the completion of the study 
and publication of the reliefs of the Column of Marcus Aurelius. (Arch. 
inz. 1897, pp. 57-61.) 


EDUARD GERHARD SCHOLARSHIP. — In the report of the 
meeting of the Kgl. Akad. der Wissenschaften at Berlin, February i, 
1897, it is announced that the Eduard Gerhard Scholarship for Classical 
Archaeology in the year 1896, as in the two preceding years, was not 
assigned. It will therefore be assigned, with four years’ income, at the 
Leibnitz meeting of the present year. (Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 30.) 

The Spring Course in Archaeology for Gymnasium Teachers. — 
Courses were given at Easter in Berlin, Munich, and Dresden, at Whitsun- 


tide in Bonn and Trier. 
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At Berlin, the lectures were by Briickner on Schliemann’s discoveries, by 
Erman on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, by Trendelenburg on Olym- 
pia, by Winter on Attic art, by Richter on ancient Rome, by von Sallet on 
ancient coins, by Conze on Hellenistic-Roman art, especially the reliefs on 
the column of Marcus Aurelius at Rome. 

At Munich, Furtwiingler gave a comprehensive survey of the development 
of Greek art, using the collections of the cast-museum and the Glyptothek 
and the vase-collection, and spoke on the development of the Greek types of 
divinities, on the chief periods of the so-called prehistoric civilization in Eu- 
rope, and on the Greek theatre. Von Reber spoke on Homeric and Italian 
architecture, and von Christ explained the ancient inscriptions in the Anti- 
quarium. 

At Dresden, Treu lectured on the use of works of art in gymnasium in- 
struction, on the oldest Greek art and Olympia, and on Greek art in the fifth 
century. Studniczka spoke on Greek art in the fourth century, and Schreiber 
on the art of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

In Bonn, Wiedemann conducted the class through the Egyptian section 
of the Academic Art Museum, Nissen explained the Roman monuments in 
the Provincial Museum, Loescheke explained the remains of pre-Roman 
civilization and the Greek originals, and lectured on the historical develop- 
ment of the principles of form in Greek sculpture, on the civilization of the 
Greek heroic period and the resources of archaeology in explanation of the 
Homeric poems, on the Acropolis at Athens, on the belief in immortality, 
the worship of the dead, and sepulchral sculpture among the Greeks. An 
excursion was made to Oberbieber, to see the work of the Imperial Bound- 
ary Commission. 

At Tréves Hettner and Lehner conducted the class through the ruins and 
explained the museum, and Hettner lectured on the work of the Boundary 
Commission. An excursion was made to Nennig and Ygel. (Arch. Anz. 
1897, pp. 86, 87.) 


KREUTWEIHER. — Pile-foundation of the Rhaetian Limes. — Ix- 
cavations on the line of the ‘ Teufelsmauer’ have disclosed an interesting 
and finely preserved band of closely planted piles on which the /imes-wall 
was carried across a swampy valley. (Limesblatt, 1897, coll. 596-600.) 


FRANKFURT A. M.— Roman Roads in the Nidderthal. — The in- 
vestigations of 1896 have resulted in the very satisfactory tracing of the 
course of the Roman roads in and about the Nidderthal, and here and there 
in the discovery of considerable stretches of the paving in good condition. 


(Limeshlatt, coll. 601-611.) 


MAYENCE.— New Pottery Stamps.—On the inscribed bits of brick 
and pottery deposited in the museum at Mayence during the latter half of 
1896 are found some previously unknown stamps. These are BLISVS EC 
(on a flat plate; stamp previously unknown in this form); uO 


(=FLOSMP;; on a yellowish-white cup); PROCLIINN/S E (for §?~ 
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Proclienus appears here for the first time on stamps, though Proclinus and 
Proclianus are both known); SIWTIAA F (or SIINTIAA F); 
(=TROXSO; name as well as stamp unknown before); C - IV.- HILA//// 
(on the handle of an amphora). (Kh. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, coll. 40-43.) 
Fibula-stamp. — A. Riese points out that the stamp on the jibu/a in the 
museum at Mainz (No. 2944) read by Klein, Brambach (C. J. Rh. 1821), 
and Becker as VASDAVII, is simply to be turned upside down, and read 
IMAVCISSA  (ée. after three, perhaps meaningless, strokes, AVCISSA). 
This same Gallic name has been noticed upon fibulae at Treves (No. 8859), 
St. Germain, and Naples (Bull. Epigr. 1882, 120; 1883, 273: C. J. L. X. 
8072, 22), and probably upon one from Marzabotto (Gozzadini, Un’ antica 
necropoli, pl. 17, fig. 17). — The fibula No. 2945 in the Mainz museum bears 


the stamp VRSINV(s). (46. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, coll. 156, 137.) 


TREVES.— Roman Inscriptions on Bronzes. — At Tréves has recently 
been discovered a bronze plate, about 6 cm. long, with ears and nail-holes, 
inscribed APOLLINI| LIBENTIO!V-S-L-M._ Libentio is evidently 
the name of the dedicator. In the same locality was found a disk of bronze, 
slightly concave, about 2 cm. in diameter, with three holes in the edge for 
suspension, and on the concave surface engraved | BAWIS IAL . With 
this tiny pan, as of a druggist’s balance, may be compared two others of 
similar character found in the Swiss Baden along with some surgical instru- 
ments in 1895, and published by J. Heierli in the Anzeiger fiir schweizer 
Altertumskunde for 1895, pp. 461 f., who rightly supposes them to be used by 
physicians to weigh powders. But he reads the inscriptions upon them as 
Vanna S. and Manna I., interpreting them (after Pliny) to mean a half and 
a whole powder. But a similar pan from Bregenz (C. J. L. III., 6017.8) is 
inscribed BANNA F (=fecit), which must be also the reading of the pan 
of Trier. (Kb. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, coll. 65-67.) 


WIESBADEN. — Destruction of the Settlement in 69 A.D. — Re- 
cently discovered Roman remains, marked by charred and blackened rem- 
nants of buildings, over which at some later time another Roman settle- 
ment was built, point to the destruction of Aguae Mattiacorum in the 
outbreak of Usipii, Chatti, and Mattiaci in 66 a.p. (Kb. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 


1897, coll. 12-15.) 


COLOGNE. — Roman Sculptures. — Two pieces of Roman sculpture in 
sandstone have recently been discovered near the Severinsthor. The first 
is a group representing Heracles in the act of throttling the Nemean lion, 
and is, in its present condition, 62 em. broad and 70 em. high. The head of 
the hero is lacking. The general style of treatment resembles that of the 
same subject on many sarcophagi, and is vigorously worked out. The 
second piece represents an enthroned goddess, in full, girdled, drapery, but, 
unfortunately, also headless. In her lap she holds a small, four-footed ani- 


mal of undeterminable type, but no other attributes are discernible. The 
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statue is 47 cm. high. Similar figures of small size in terra-cotta have been 
found about the Rhine in considerable numbers, but only two in stone have 
been previously known,— one at Cologne, the other at Tréves. All alike 
are doubtless types of Cybele, as Loschcke has already pointed out. (Kb. 
Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, coll. 113-118.) 


KAPERSBURG — KLOSTER ARNSBURG IN HESSE. — Re- 
mains of the Limes of Domitian. — Investigations in connection with the 
work of the Limes-commission have indicated the presence in this stretch of 
the limes of a line of earthworks, wooden towers, block-houses, and palisades 
that probably belonged to an earlier period than the most of the limes, and 
may perhaps be ascribed to Domitian (Front. Strat. I, 3. 16) at the time of 
the war with the Chatti (Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. V, p. 138). (Limeshlatt, 
coll. 617-648.) 


WEISSENBURG A. S. IN MITTELFRANKEN. — A Roman 
Castellum. — Excavations undertaken in the ‘ Kesselfeld,’ or, as it was 
earlier called ‘Weisse Burg,’ two hundred paces behind the railway-station 
of Weissenburg, and 5 km. south of the limes, have resulted in the uncover- 
ing of well-marked remains of a castelium of substantial character, and of a 
large number of minor articles in clay and metal, including a striking frag- 
ment of a closed helmet of bronze, many fibulae, rings, spear-heads, keys, 
ete., and more than one hundred bronze and silver coins from the years 100- 
342 a.p. <A brick stamp reads Ala Auriana, and from the same place came 
the military diploma of the cavalryman, Magetissa, of the Ala prima Hispan- 
orum Auriana, dated June 29, 107, and found in 1887 during the building of 


the railway. (Limesblatt, coll. 613-616.) 


BENDORF. — Station on the Limes. — Recent excavations by author- 
ity of the Limes commission have shown the existence at this point of 
three successive fortifications, defended by earth-wall and moat, that served 
to guard the exit of the Saynbachthal, and, more important yet, a crossing 
of the Rhine. The later of these stations was garrisoned by the cohors I 
Thracum, as is shown by brick stamps. Before 133 a.p. these troops are 
known to have been transferred permanently to Upper Pannonia, perhaps in 
connection with the reorganization of frontier defence effected by Hadrian 
at about the middle of his reign. The station at Bendorf was apparently 
abandoned at that time. (Limesbdlatt, 1897, coll. 570-580.) 


THE WEST-GERMAN COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUITIES. — 
Metz. — Remains of a Mithraeum, found at Saarburg in the summer of 
1895, show a rectangular enclosure, facing N.E., with the back built into 
the hill. In the inner chamber, at the spot where the cult-statue and dedi- 
eatory inscription had stood, a skeleton, with hands bound behind the back, 
lay among their broken remains, evidently put there to desecrate the place 
at the time the worship was given up. The latest coins among the finds 
date from about 395, the year in which Hieronymus says the Mithraea were 


destroyed. The principal relief has the usual figure of the bull-slayer in 


| 


to 
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very high relief, the head turned toward the raven flying at the top of the 
grotto. A dog licks the blood flowing from the wounded bull, and a scor- 
pion nips him. The Dadophori stand on either side, one with torch reversed 
and holding an olive-twig toward the bull’s nostrils. The Elements are 
represented beneath by a lion (fire), an urn (water), a serpent (earth), and 
by busts of the four winds, in the corners. At the upper edge of the grotto, 
to left and right, are the rising four-horse chariot of the sun and the de- 
parting two-horse chariot of the moon. ‘The main representation is framed 
in a band of reliefs, the long one above having in the middle an assemblage 
of the gods, while those at the sides and the ends of the upper relief have 


Mithraic scenes. A colossal bust of the Sun-god, originally wearing a 
metal nimbus, crowned the whole, and the inscription below is: Jn h. d. d. 
deo invicto Marceleus Marianus d. s. posuit. Among other pieces of sculp- 


ture are reliefs of the Dadophori, perhaps originally standing at the sides of 
the main representation, various parts of statues, a stone vase, altars and ped- 
estals without inscriptions, and a fire-basin of trachyte. <A fine urn of dark 
gray clay, with linear decoration, contains ashes and birds’ bones. A terra- 
cotta lamp bears in relief a bull’s head and the letters Soli [/(nvicto) 
VW (ithrae)}. 

Outside the Mithraeum, at 30 m. distance, there were found, among other 
objects, two important altars. One has in relief, on the front, two divini- 
ties, named in the inscription Sucel/us and Nantosuelta. The god, clothed 
in tunic, mantle, and boots, carries a hammer-headed staff, and the goddess, 
who is winged, a staff with temple-shaped head. She appears alone on the 
other altar, without wings, but carrying in one hand the same temple- 
topped sceptre, and in the other an object like a hut with a raven perched 
on the top. Both altars bear traces of painting. 

Excavations at Tarquinpol, the ancient Decempagi, have produced sculp- 
tured pieces of large monuments, a woman’s gravestone with inscription 
D. M. | Solidi(a)e | Minut(a)e, a relief vase with Hercules and Cacus, a 
buckle inlaid with silver, coins, both Celtic and Roman, from Augustus to 
Valentinian I and Valens. Near Metz was found a Roman grave consisting 
of a block of limestone with two cylindrical cavities in the top, closed by 
square covers, one containing human ashes, the other a cup and small glass 
flask. At Alberschweiler the capital of a pillar was found, with a female 
face in the middle and giants at the corners. 

Menzen. — Near the place where a mosaic pavement with Medusa head 
(now in the Stuttgart museum) was found, remains of Roman heating- 
pipes and a pavement of sifted gravel have come to light. 

Rottenburg. — In a garden, on the site of the Roman city, a stone 
burial urn, with cover, was found within a cireular enclosure of masonry to 


which a broad gravel walk led. 
Uberlingen. — Articles of stone, pottery, ete., from the pile-dwelling 
period, and a bronze sword hilt of the Hallstatt period have been acquired. 
Carlsruhe. — Settlements of the late stone age, burial-mounds of the 
Hallstatt period, and Frankish graves have been examined. A milestone 


| 
| 
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of Gordianus has the inscription: Imp. Caes. M. Ant. | Gordiano Pio. Fe. | 
Aug. Pont. tri. p. p. p. | cos. procos. rest | orbis. a. Aq. | l. IIIT. 

Mannheim. — In the cemetery on the Atzelberg, near Ilvesheim, were 
found pre-Roman ash-graves with pottery of the late bronze age, pre-Roman 
burial graves with bronze ornaments of the La Tene period, and Roman 
ash-graves, some of which contained remains of wooden coffins with iron 
nails. Among the ordinary offerings was a plate stamped VITIMIK ///. 
From Hockenheim came tiles with the stamp of the fourteenth legion. 

Darmstadt.— In a settlement of the stone age, articles of flint, other 
stone, and of pottery were found. In Dieburg, a straight row of rectangu- 
lar limestone blocks, 50 m. long, was found, evidently Roman, but its pur- 
pose is not known. Among the sculptures acquired is a fragment of a relief 
with the gods of the week and animal figures, and another with Diana and 
the hind. On pieces of relief-ware are the stamps Jucundus, A xanticus, and, 
four times repeated, Bolli. 

Frankfort. — In removing an old fountain in order to erect the Stoltze 
monument, Roman walls were found with heating apparatus, tiles of the 
fourteenth and twenty-second legions, and a gravel walk under which were 
fragments of older wall plastering, showing two periods of Roman building. 
South of the market-place were found Merovingian graves containing objects 
of iron, bronze, clay, and glass. The most important acquisition is a fine 
Roman mosaic pavement, from Minster, near Bingen, representing Apollo 
on his sun-chariot, with four steeds springing toward the front. On some 
drinking-cups are inscriptions, diligo te and amo te. From the Frankish 
graves near Sindlingen comes a shield-boss, with four-cornered projec- 
tion of silver-gilt, resting on four long leaves; also the bronze rim of a 
wooden pail. 

Wiesbaden. — Among the acquisitions are thin plates of bronze from a 
pre-Roman coat-of-mail; fragments of pottery with stamps Joenalis and 
Broodu; gold earrings with stones and filigree; a gold pin with red and 
white cameo; a gold bracelet found in the Rhine; a bronze case with surgi- 
cal instruments, also from the Rhine. 

Spires. — Among some Gallic ornaments of bronze is a rude little figure 
of a helmeted man who held a lance, now gone, in both hands. From 
Hambach come bronze statuettes of Mercury and Fortuna, terra-cotta 
figures of Fortuna and Epona, a two-handled glass goblet with blue dots. 
Of the Franco-Allemannic period is a large silver brooch set with garnets 
and strips of gilt, and a Merovingian gold triens from Orleans, obv. cross 
between two stones, underneath, a small disk; legend, Bertulfus ; rev. male 
head with legend A urilianis. 

Worms. — A neolithic burial ground and two cemeteries of the La Téne 
period have been examined; also a Roman cemetery in the city, with graves 
both for ashes and for unburnt bodies, some of the latter in stone coffins, 
some in wooden coffins, and some in earth merely. From various sources 
come two enamelled brooches, two ash-urns made from pieces of columns, a 
bit of pottery stamped Perrus. Of Frankish work are a broadsword in 


| 
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stamped leather sheath, and fine goldsmith’s work from a woman’s grave 
near Bingen. 

Mayence. — From the Roman graves in the Gartenfeld coines a lamp of 
pale yellow clay with picture of a Maenad in rapid motion. In digging for 
foundations in the Emmeransgasse, 2 Roman street was found, and by it, 
mixed with earth and rotten wood, the refuse from a shoemaker’s shop, — 
bits of leather, soles, straps, six complete sandals, a caliga with thick nailed 
sole, two lighter caligae, part of a shoe of finely dressed leather with cap, ete. 
In the Miinstergasse, among other objects, were an inkstand of pottery and 
a lantern with griffins’ claws for feet. From Frankish cemeteries come all 
sorts of weapons, ornaments, and vessels of glass, pottery, and wood covered 
with iron or bronze. Part of a grave monument found at Kastel is in the 
form of a house with a door in one gable-end and mythological reliefs on 
the other three sides. From Mayence, also, are many pieces of a bronze 
statue, over life-size. From the refuse of a pottery at Bingen are statuettes 
of Fortuna, a seated Minerva, ete. Among the articles from the migration 
period is a brooch of cast bronze, imitating a Roman coin, with legend 
Adrianus Imperatur. 

Birkenfeld. — Remains of Roman monuments were built into the church 
at Idar, also at Birkenfeld. Among them is a “sechsgétterstein ” with shal- 
low niches, in which Vulean, Venus, Mars (?), Victory, and Apollo are 
recognizable, while a sixth figure is destroyed. 

Saarbriicken. — An Epona relief of gray sandstone represents the god- 
dess in front view, seated on a high-backed bench, and holding a platter (?) 
in her lap. In front of the seat appear on either side of the figure the fore 
and hind parts of a bridled mule. A Roman ring of gilded bronze has a 
Victory engraved on a sapphire, which is itself set in basalt. 

Tréves. — Of the Roman city wall, two round towers, about 500 m. apart, 
have been discovered on the west side, along the Mosel. On the east side, 
the wall has been traced across the brook-bed which lies south of the amphi- 
theatre, and an unusually well-preserved piece of the wall, with fine red 
mortar, was found here. A wide double moat had been carried through 
the clay stratum down into the underlying slate rock. In the moats lay 
capstones from the parapet of the wall. In digging at the Porta Nigra, 
seven Roman graves were found, one of which had been destroyed at the 
building of the gate, as parts of the urn and the bones were imbedded in 
the mortar of the foundation. As a coin of the elder Faustina, who died 
4.p. 141, was found in one of the graves, the gate cannot be earlier than the 
middle of the second century. Within the city, a great mass of Roman 
buildings was found, with huge cellars, dwelling and work rooms, and 
baths with a rectangular basin lined with marble slabs. 

From Differten comes a sandstone relief of Mercury in Gallic costume, 
with herald’s staff and purse, an illustration of Caesar’s remark that Mer- 
cury was especially honored by the Gauls. Most important is a Gallo- 
Roman votive monument dedicated to Mereury by the Mediomatrican 
Indus. On the front, on either side of an open box, stand Mercury, with 
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winged shoes and Gallic collar, and his Gallic mate Rosmerta. On the 
right side, next to Mercury, is the Gallic god Esus felling a tree, above 
which appear a bull’s head and three large birds, symbols of the god 
Tarvos Trigaranus, as seen on an altar at Paris. The monument is evi- 
dence of the identity of Esus and Mercury. In digging behind the museum, 
a mosaic floor was found, probably belonging to the same building as the 
mosaic of the muses by Monnus, and sufliciently like that in style and 
execution to be from the same hand. It has, in four octagons, the figures of 
victorious charioteers on their cars, and in the central square a bust of 
Victory. Among small objects are a drum-shaped urn of lead with striped 
decoration, and a number of gold and bronze coins struck at ‘Trier. 

Bonn. — At Blankenheim are the remains of a Roman villa. The rooms 
of the main building, all with cement floor, are grouped around an atrium 
(12:9.60 m.) with impluvium. <A long room in one corner has kitchen 
remains, and from it heating pipes lead northeast to two other chambers. 
Underneath are the foundations of an older building. In the west wing is 
the bathing establishment, consisting of anteroom with privies, the apody- 
terium, the semicircular basin, reached by three steps, the vaporium with 
heating pipes for warm and hot baths, and the boiler-room with vaulted 
furnace. 

Further work at the Roman camp at Neuss has disclosed more of the 
wall, the end of a colonnaded court already discovered, the Provincial road 


running through the camp, three rows of store-rooms facing on it, and 
various other buildings, barracks, ete., separated by streets and alleys. Sur- 
gical instruments were found, and part of a bronze helmet with repoussé 
relief of a lion surrounded by thunderbolts. At Weyer were found a farm 
establishment and near it an iron foundry. Smaller acquisitions are statu- 
ettes, lamps, vases of glass and of pottery, jewelry, the cover and bottom 
of a box ornamented with a dog, Amores, etc., in amber; glass vessels 
decorated with threads of glass or with engraving. 

Cologne. — Two rooms full of casts from Greek work of the fourth cen- 
tury have been finished to represent the originals, whether in bronze, or 
painted, or tinted merely. Among the new articles is a set of checkers, of 
bone, including twenty-four hemispherical pieces, half of them colored red, 
four dice with the cylindrical dice-boxes, and a wooden box, rotted to pieces, 
with handles and lock of bronze. (H. Leuner, Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 8-19, 
6 cuts.) 


ENGLAND 


WROXETER. — Uriconium.— At a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute (Eng.), Mr. G. E. Fox read a second and concluding part of 
his paper on Uriconium, the Roman city at Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury. 
Referring to the first part of the paper, read last November, he mentioned 
that the general aspect of the site had been treated of, and that the line of 
the city walls had been traced, and the various discoveries described which 
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had been made within the walls from the beginning of the last century to 
the middle of the present one. He then proceeded to explain in detail the 
remains of the buildings found in the excavations made from the year 1859 
to 1861, and again in 1867, during which years the principal buildings of the 
Roman city were uncovered. These formed a group in the centre of the 
site, and comprised the basilica and the baths, with various adjuncts. Mr. 
Fox urged the desirability of further excavations on the site, which might 
be expected to yield even better results for archaeology than those achieved 
in the excavations at Silchester, though these had been considerable. Plans 
and photographs of the remains, and drawings of architectural details from 
Wroxeter, were exhibited in illustration of the paper, together with the 
examples of tesserae from the floor of the basilica to show the materials 


used in the mosaics of Uriconium. (Athen. February 13, 1897.) 


LONDON. Roman Inscribed Prow. — Messrs. Charles H. Read 
and F. Haverfield presented to the Society of Antiquaries, on February 
25, 1897, brief communications concerning a Roman inscribed bronze 
prow found in London. This object has been in the British Museum 
since 1856, and has been previously published, but on account of its oxi- 
dized condition it had not been observed that on one side of the prow 
were traces of an inscription. This inscription is written from right to left 
and reads AMMILLA AUG. FELIX. The word Ammilla is no doubt the 
Greek word for a ship race, though it does not actually occur among the 
known names of Roman ships. Augusta occurs as an epithet to the names 
of some of the ships in the Imperial fleets (see, for example, Eph. Epig. 
VIII, No. 734). Felix probably refers to some success achieved by the ship 
in war or in racing. The ship may have belonged to the Classis Britannica 
which guarded the channel; but bronze objects such as this were probably 
not manufactured in Britain, and it is more likely that the object was im- 
ported and that the ship belonged to one of the Imperial fleets in the Medi- 
terranean. It would seem to be a fragment of a domestic columna rostrata of 
some skilful Roman commander, whose hard fate brought him to Britain. 


(Proce. Soc. Ant. 1897. pp- 306 505.) 


SIDCUP. — Dionysus. — At a meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
(Eng.), March 3, 1897, Mr. H. Wilson exhibited a small bronze image lately 
found at Sidcup, Kent. Mr. Ely identified the figure as probably Dionysus 


wearing a nebris or fawn’s skin. (Athen. March 13, 1897.) 


SILURNUM. — Roman Inscriptions.—- At a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries, May 6, Mr. Blair reported the discovery, on April 28, at the 


Roman station of Silurnum at Chester, of an inscription recording the con- 


veyance of water into the camp by the troops garrisoning the place. The 
inseription, which is quite perfect, reads: AQVA ADDVCTA |! ALAE Il. 
ASTVR SVB. VLP. MARCELLO LEG. AVG PRPR Professor 


Hiibner thinks it is of the time of Mareus Aurelius. (Athen. May 15, 1897.) 
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MERSEA ISLAND.— A Roman Building. — A grant has been made 
by the Essex Archaeological Society for excavating the remarkable Roman 
building recently discovered on Mersea Island, south of Colchester. Circu- 
lar in shape and about 70 feet in diameter, this structure is apparently unique 
in character. West Mersea Church is believed to stand on the site of a Roman 
villa, and there seem to have been others about the mouth of the Colne. 
(Athen. April 3, 1897.) 


OXFORD.— Gift to the Ashmolean Museum. — A correspondent 
writes: “It is Dr. Drury Fortunum’s intention to present to the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, as a memorial of the Jubilee, his entire collection of fin- 
ger rings, consisting of some eight hundred and twenty-five specimens, illus- 
trative of that form of personal adornment from early Egyptian and through 
intervening times to the accession of Queen Victoria. This collection, to- 
gether with that of his early Christian and other engraved gems and jewels, 
will shortly be conveyed to Oxford and arranged in specially made cases for 
their exhibition in the Ashmolean Museum.” (Athen. June 26, 1897.) 

Acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum. — In P. Gardner's Report 
of the Keeper to the Visitors for 1896, are the following items: 

Egyptian section. From W. M. Flinders Petrie, proto-Egyptian (Libyan) 
antiquities from Coptos and Nagada, among them two colossal figures of 
the god Min of Coptos, inscribed with the oldest known hieroglyphs. 
Among fragments of sculpture from the excavations of the Egyptian 
Research Account, a stele with representation of the Semitic goddess 
Anaitis. 

Prehistoric section. Cyprian cylinders, partly from Mycenaean graves in 
Cyprus, from Ohnefalsch-Richter. From Crete, the oldest inscribed monu- 
ment as yet found outside of Egypt and Chaldaea, part of a sacrificial table, of 
the form of those of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty but of local material and 
engraved with linear characters of Cretan type; found beneath a Mycenaean 
stratum in the Dictaean grotto of Zeus. Also other specimens of the oldest 
Cretan manufacture, seals and rings, showing Egyptian influence, and a 
number of examples of the oldest written signs. 

Section of classical antiquities. Among numerous vases, a proto-Corin- 
thian aryballus from Thebes “with a unique subject consisting of an archaic 
Athena and other figures,” two large cylixes with the love-name Memnon 
(one of them showing both black-figured and red-figured technique), a slen- 
der lecythus from Gela, with Apollo and Artemis (names given), and two 
red-figured stamni of fine style (banquet and Amazon battle with the names 
Theseus, Rhoecus, Melusa); red-figured crater from Camarina, somewhat 
later, scene about a wounded warrior: from the Branteghem collection a 
fine red-figured cylix (Theseus and Minotaur) and the lecythus inscribed: 
xadds Aeaypov. 

Further, a bronze statuette (female figure in attitude of Cnidian Aphro- 
dite, “not later than the ninth century B.c.,” iron sword, weapons, etc., 
from 2 Dipylon grave, a bronze statuette (Hippodamia with the apple, Pelo- 
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ponnesian style, middle of fifth century), and a bronze helmet of Italian 


manufacture. (Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 74.) 


MERTENS-SCHAFFHAUSEN VASE. — Notice is given that the 
inscribed vase formerly in the Mertens-Schaffhausen collection, an old draw- 
ing of which is in the supplement to the Mon. Ined. XXXI, 1, has now 
come into the possession of the British Museum, with the Nolan legacy of 
Sir William Temple. (Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 30.) 


SILCHESTER. — Excavations of 1896.— The exhibition of the re- 
sults of the excavations at Silchester during the year 1896, which has 
been on view during the present week at Burlington House, is in many 
ways just as interesting and instructive as its predecessors. The work is 
probably being done after a far more effective manner than if any endeavor 
had been made to accomplish it in two or three years. Last year was the 
seventh successive season during which these patient operations have been 
in progress, under the superintendence of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The area selected for excavation in 1896 was on the west side of the city, 
immediately to the south of the portion examined in 1895. It contained 
two squares or insulae, which are numbered 15 and 16 on the plan, and 
cover about 34 acres. 

Insula 15 was bounded by streets on the north, east, and south, and on 
the west by the city wall. In common with five of the adjacent insulae, 
examined in 1894 and 1895, it appears to have been given up to the dyeing 
industry, which was obviously one of the most important trades of Sil- 
chester. It contained four blocks of buildings in addition to two separate 
houses, as well as the remains of various hearths and furnaces. A large 
extent of this insula was free from remains of buildings or pits, and it is 
conjectured, with much probability, that this open area was used as a bleach- 
ing ground. Two wells were opened, one with a wooden framing at the 
bottom and lined with flints. The other well, which had also a lining of 
flint, terminated in a large tub. This tub, after considerable trouble, was 
brought to the surface, and has been again pieced together. The upper 
ends of the staves have perished through decay, but it now stands 4 feet 
high, with a diameter of 34 feet. The staves are twenty-six in number and 
were banded together with wooden hoops; in several places they are lightly 
branded with the letters HERM, the meaning of which has so far eluded 
any satisfactory explanation. The tub rested on a massive frame of four 
pieces of oak, which were also brought tothe surface. The use of a circular 
wooden frame, generally termed a “ well-curb,” in sinking wells, is still com- 
mon in many parts of the country where the soil or strata are loose, the 
object being to prevent the falling in of the sides. A similar plan, though 
on a larger scale, is frequently used in sinking colliery shafts, the curb in 
this case being of iron. The well-sinkers of Silchester seem to have been 


content to leave the tub (an ordinary one, not specially made for the pur- 
pose) at the bottom when they had reached the water, their confidence in 
the lasting powers of wood when constantly saturated having been abun- 
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dantly justified by its present remarkable condition. The statement made 
to us at Burlington House, that this is the oldest tub in the world, may very 
well be correct. 

Insula 16 contained an important house of the courtyard type in the 
northwest angle and two other houses of the corridor type. ‘There was also 
an isolated square building, as well as traces of various timber structures. 
A large number of pits in this insula yielded a variety of minor antiquities. 
In a pit of unusual size at the southeast angle were found a large quantity 
of blade-bones of sheep. This was a discovery of special interest, for all of 
them were perforated with many circular holes, showing that they had been 
used in the manufacture of counters or disks as well as of bone rings. The 
holes were cut with great accuracy, and were evidently made by a centre-bit 
or some such tool. The rings were cut by an instrument capable of making 
two circles at the same time, as is shown by the unfinished or imperfect 
rings left in some of the specimens. 

A curious cutting was disclosed at the southeast angle of this insula, 
about 64 feet from the surface. This cutting or trench was followed for 
a considerable distance, the remains of a series of iron bands or collars being 
found about 7 feet apart. These bands had formed the joints of a series 
of wooden pipes laid in the trench. The tracing of this pipe led to the 
unexpected discovery of a hitherto unknown gate in the city wall, which had 
an original single opening 12 feet wide, though subsequently reduced to 
7 feet by blocking with masonry. A cutting across the wide ditch outside 
showed that this gate had been approached by a wooden bridge, resting 
midway on a gravel bank left for the purpose. In the gateway two inter- 
esting relics were found. One was a cylinder of iron, 4 inches in diameter 
and the same in depth; inside the iron rings were traces of wood, showing 
that it was one of the pivots on which the doors of the gate turned. The 
second relic is a massive strap of iron bent round so as to embrace both 
sides of the gate, to which it was fastened by stout nails. The woodwork 
of the gate was 4} inches thick. 

Here, too, were found a number of fragments of worked stone, of some 
architectural value and significance. They do not appear to have any con- 
nection with the gate, but seem to have been fragments from the more 
important earlier buildings, used up for masonry when the gateway was 
narrowed in the last period of the city’s occupation. It is no exaggeration 
to say that if the future excavations yield no more worked stone, there will 
already have been placed in the Reading Museum a far larger collection of 
Romano-British architectural fragments pertaining to one site than can be 
seen anywhere else. 

The minor yields from the pits and trenches are about as varied and 
interesting as those of the preceding years. A good many perfect or nearly 
perfect vessels of pottery have been recovered, but they call for no special 
comment. Among the bronze objects the most noteworthy are a portion 
of a delicately-made strainer with the perforations arranged in a set pat- 
tern; a bronze jug of considerable size with a comic mask at the handle; 
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a flattened boss inlaid with niello; two small belis; and a charm against the 
evil eye in the form of a bull’s head. The yield of bronze brooches of vari- 
ous patterns, pins, spoons, tweezers, and ligulae is as large and varied as 
usual. There are also four small oval brooches, slightly gilt, two of which 
retain their imitation glass gems, one blue and the other red, which were 
probably the delight of the Silchester servant girls. 

A special feature of this year’s exhibition was the complete series of 
excellent colored drawings and plans of the various buildings, pavements, 
and other details that have been brought to light since the Society first 
undertook this important work. These are all the work of Mr. G. E. Fox, 
F.S.A., whose artistic powers are of such value to the Silchester committee. 

Although more than half of the area (100 acres) within the walls of Sil- 
chester has now been systematically excavated, with the most important and 
interesting results, there is still several years’ work to be done before the 
complete nature of this Romano-British city is disclosed. It is hoped that 
the subscriptions will permit of the work of this year being carried out on 
at least the same scale as the work of the past seven seasons. Subscriptions 
and donations can be sent to Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 17, Collingham Gar- 
dens, South Kensington ; or to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Burlington House. 
( Athen. May 29, 1897.) 


HERZEGOVINA 


KONJICA.— A Mithraeum.— A correspondent writes to the Vossische 
Zeitung of a remarkable discovery early in February in Konjica, Herzego- 
vina. It is a Mithraeum, the first of the kind to be found in the Balkan 
peninsula. The special importance of the discovery lies in the fact that it 
shows the plan, and for the most part the inventory, of this sort of sanctu- 
ary. The altar has reliefs on both sides; on the chief side is the sacrifice of 
the bull; on the back, the ritual banquet. This, by its details, increases our 
hitherto defective knowledge of the cult of Mithras. The altar was so placed 
that it could be worshipped and seen from both sides. The relief and the 
altar itself were evidently made in Konjica, since the material used comes 
from a neighboring quarry. (Berl. Phil. W. March 13. p- 351; ef. Athen. 
April 3, 1897.) 


RUSSIA 


SOUTHERN RUSSIA. — Archaeological Notes.— The Russians 
have always taken great interest in the archaeological remains, especially 
Greek, in their country, and although little sculpture except late and poor 
grave-reliefs has been found, and although the finest pieces go either into 
private possession or to the Hermitage, still the southern cities have col- 
lections of commoner articles which give an interesting view of ancient 


Greek civilization in a border-land. 
Odessa, though not on the site of a Greek city, has been especially active 
in the work, through its Historical and Archaeological Society. Its museum, 
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under the charge of E. von Stern, has a representative collection of the pot- 
tery found in South Russia, including some fragments from the ancient 
Theodosia, among which are fine pieces of severe and fine red-figured ware. 
Although Greek colonization around the Black Sea began in the seventh 
century, Greek vases begin here only with Attic black-figured, and are most 
abundant from the fifth century. Scarcely half a dozen older pieces, “ Rho- 
dian,” Corinthian and proto-Corinthian, have been found. This absence of 
older imported ware as well as of local imitations suggests that the older 
burial places have not yet been found. Important single pieces at Odessa 
that have been published in the papers of the Hist. and Arch. Society are 
an alabastron of Psiax and Hilinus (1894) and some fine lecanae (1895). 
From Hellenistic times there is much relief ware, evidently the ware of ordi- 
nary use, some of it with slip decoration. There are also terra-cotta sar- 
cophagus antefixes, of Hellenistic period, glassware, trinkets, and a collection 
of coins containing some fine pieces. The sculpture has been described by 
Furtwingler (Berl. Phil. W. 1516, 1888), but attention should be called 
again to the barbaric stone figures called “babas,” such as are found in 
great numbers in the burial-mounds of eastern Europe. 

At Kischinew, the Surutschan collection, one of the largest in private 
possession, comprising objects from the regions of Olbia and Panticapaeum, 
has a quantity of antique glassware from late graves, which, though lacking 
the splendid single pieces such as may be seen in France or Germany, shows 
the kinds and shapes in common use, in great variety and closely allied to 
those of Greece itself. The material is here for the hitherto neglected study 
of the ancient glass industry. Besides objects of gold, there is a collection 
of pottery, from a prehistoric ware of polished gray clay with engraved 
geometric decoration, through Attic importation as far as late red-figured 
to a local red-figured ware. Of local manufacture also are the squat, black 
amphorae, such as the one published in the Arch. Anz. 1891, p. 19, Fig. 2. 
Slip decoration appears in the form of large drops on some Hellenistic 
glazed ware, not of Russian manufacture. The inscriptions of the collection 
have been published. 

The museum at Cherson, under the charge of Goschkewitsch, is the head- 
quarters for the discoveries of Olbia, but as the objects from that place, 
chiefly pottery, only recall the collection at Odessa, the main interest here 
is in the contents of the Kurgans, the tumuli which occur in great numbers 
in Southern Russia and belong to all epochs and all nations. The most 
ancient have only articles of stone, bronze, and coarse pottery; those of 
Greek times contain iron as well as gold, silver, and bronze; others are 
probably contemporary with Roman supremacy; later ones are Byzantine, 
down to the thirteenth century; still later, Tartar, ete. Besides those of the 
southern districts, which are often entirely Greek in their contents, tumuli 
with Greek objects are found as far north as the district of Kiev. Among 
the two hundred and forty-eight tumuli described by Bobrinsky, which are 
found within a radius of forty kilometres of the city of Smela, in the dis- 
trict of Kiev, many contain Greek articles, both gold ornaments and pottery, 
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the latter chiefly small black-glazed vessels of the fourth century, which give 
an approximate date for the tumuli. The finest specimens of native pottery 
are some hemispherical dishes, a small urn and a cup without foot or handle, 
all found together in Cherson, the last-named piece being so finely blackened 
and polished that it appears to be coated with the finest black glaze. It is 
decorated with oval indentations and geometric patterns of dotted lines, 
triangles filled with hatchings. 

A collection of objects from the dunes of the left bank of the Dnieper is 
of great interest. In this region, where the soil is constantly shifting under 
the action of the wind, remains come to light, from time to time, which show 
that it was once inhabited. As most of the objects so far found are pre- 
historic, later settlements may have been less permanent. Here are found 
well-wrought flint weapons and fragments of a rude, heavy pottery which, 
in technique and decoration recalls the Hallstatt types. Here are the same 
engraved geometric patterns, bands, and ornamentation made by the marks 
of the finger-nail. The connection between this and the Hallstatt pottery 
deserves study. As remains of the same stage of civilization occur in some of 
the Smela tumuli, they may also be, to some extent, contemporary with the 
Hallstatt remains. The inhabitants of the dunes had lance and arrow heads 
of bronze, as well as flint, and the discovery of a mould for casting the 
bronze, together with the large stones which held the two parts of the mould 
together when in use, and a crucible with the metal in the bottom, proves 
that the bronze articles were not merely imported. 

At Sevastopol much work has been done on the site of the ancient city of 
Chersonesus, which existed down to the fourteenth century, on a peninsula 
west of the present city. The remains of streets and houses belong to the 
Byzantine period, but at one point foundation stones have been discovered 
under the city wall, which belonged certainly to an ancient city gate; and 
traces of a Greek fortification, still farther to the west, are of the same epoch, 
probably the first century B.c. Although no other ancient masonry is found 
near the harbor, still a quantity of inscriptions, gravestones, graves, and pot- 
sherds from the fifth, fourth, and third centuries B.c., show the antiquity of 
the settlement at this point. If Strabo, who says that the original site was 
still farther west, on a smaller peninsula, means that the city was moved 
to its later position in consequence of a siege in the first century B.C., he is 
certainly mistaken. 

In the museum on the spot is a fine collection of Crimean grave furnish- 
ings from the last few centuries B.c., and from Roman and Byzantine times; 
but as red-figured ware and the fine black-glazed ware of the older time are 
lacking, it appears that the graves of the fifth and fourth centuries were 
destroyed. ‘The urns in the Greek graves are jars with broad, flat handles, 
made of light yellowish-red clay, painted either with dull red or with the 
thin brownish-red glaze common in South Russia. Among the sculptures, 
chiefly gravestones, some slender, finely wrought stelae of the fourth century, 


decorated only with a palmette or a pair of rosettes, contrast strongly with 


the vulgar later work. 
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At Kertsch, the ancient Panticapaeum, excavations were being made (in 
October, 1896) which it was hoped would bring to light some of the oldest 
graves. The museum contains a rich collection of later South Russian grave- 
stones. Another collection, belonging to the Odessa Society, is housed in a 
tumulus of the Hellenistic period, which contains a great chamber of masonry, 
with dromos. A similar construction, outside the city, has a chamber that 
is square at the bottom, changing to a circular form higher up, and tapering, 
like the Mycenae beehive tombs, to a height of ten metres. In a private col- 
lection (Novikof) are some very fine specimens, especially of older pottery. 
A large lamp of white clay, finely modelled in imitation of metal-work, is 
here; also a bronze wagon-yoke, found with the pieces of a glass vessel hav- 
ing a Greek inscription. (H. DrRaGENporrFr, Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 1-7.) 


AFRICA 


TUNIS (SUSA).— Mosaic. — A small mosaic has been discovered, well 
executed and in good condition, on which is represented a beardless man in 
a white toga with blue border, seated and holding an open roll in his lap, on 
which are visible the words: “ Musa mihi causas memora, quo numine lae[s]o 
Quidve” ... (Aen., I, 8). At his right is Clio, reading from a roll, on the 
left, Melpomene, with a tragic mask. The man is identified as Virgil, writ- 
ing his Aeneid. Such portraits of Virgil are not uncommon in MSS., and 
all are very much alike, probably derived from one original. This mosaic 
dates from the first century of our era, and is probably a copy of a well- 
known portrait, perhaps that mentioned by Martial. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1896, pp. 578-581, pl.; Cl. R. February, 1897; Berl. Phil. W. December 
26, 1896.) 

Terra-cottas at Susa.—In B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1895, published 
in 1897, pp. 142-154, P. Gauckler describes several terra-cottas in the Gan- 
dolphe collection at Susa. The most remarkable are: (1) two copies of the 
bull of Dirce being mastered by Amphion and Zethus; (7) Venus removing 
her mantle; (8) a vase representing Medusa’s head held in the hand of 
Perseus; (9) a curious figurine representing a young woman washing a 
baby. Fifty-six lamps are interesting for relief representations and in- 
scriptions. 

Sculptures at Susa.—In the Gandolphe collection is a marble relief 
representing the facade of a Corinthian temple. Above the temple are faces 
of Helios and Selene. In the pediment is a large pine cone. Between the 
two pilasters which support the pediment is at the left the tree of life,—a 
palm,—and at the right a sort of conical object resting on a horizontal 
bar from each end of which rises a trident. This may symbolize prayer and 
offering. 

In the Museum of the fourth Tirailleurs at Susa are some plaster bas- 
reliefs, one of which represents a youth coming from school with his serinium 
in his hand. At either side stands a woman, one in warlike costume, with 
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helmet on her head, the other in peaceful garb. The scene represented is 
the youth's choice of a career. The relief isa poor copy of a Hellenistic 
model. In the same collection is a much mutilated double term of Liber and 
Libera of poor workmanship. (P. GAuckLer, B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 
1895 [pub. 1897], pp. 151-160; 4 illustrations.) 

Museum at Susa.— At Susa an archaeological museum will shortly be 
opened. Amongst the first acquisitions, it will present to the visitors the 
fine mosaic pavements found last year in that city, which have been lately 
entirely repaired. They represent, as our readers know, the triumph of 
Bacchus and the rape of Ganymede. (Athen. May 8, 1897.) 


CARTHAGE.—The Punic Necropolis of Douimés. — Excavations 
were carried on here under the direction of Father Delattre, from Feb- 
ruary 12, 1895, to May 31, 1896. Over three hundred tombs were opened. 
Of them only one, a comparatively late one, showed traces of incineration. 
But one sarcophagus was found. The objects found in the tombs are very 
many, comprising the usual urns, vials, and lamps with their paterae, and 
in addition to these, ornaments of various metals, scarabs, terra-cotta vases 
of Greek and local manufacture, glass vases, Egyptian and “ Egyptizing”’ 
statuettes, also terra-cotta statuettes of styles similar to some found in Cyprus 
and Rhodes, a number of masks, some of which are of excellent workman- 
ship, various utensils, ete. Among the most interesting objects are several 
terra-cotta statuettes representing a seated, draped female, with her hands 
resting on her knees. On her head she wears a high, polos-like cap. Simi- 
lar statuettes have been found in Phoenicia and Rhodes. Several other 
statuettes represent a draped, standing female, holding (in some cases) a 
dove in her hand. This is Astarte, or Tanit of the Carthaginians. In 
style these figurines resemble Cypriote work. A curious terra-cotta vase con- 
sists of a series of seven cups, 0.08 m. high, standing upon a horizontal 
cylinder 0.30 m. in length. This cylinder rests upon a slightly conical foot 
0.10 m. high. From the middle of the cylinder projects a cow’s head of 
good workmanship, with fine, long horns. The head is surmounted by a 
mask of the Egyptian goddess Isis-Hathor. The masks discovered are of 
value as specimens of undoubted Carthaginian work. One of the most in- 
teresting is that of a bearded man with earrings and also a nosering, or 
nezem. This proves that the nezem was not confined to women. Another 
interesting object is a terra-cotta winged sphinx so arranged as to be used 
for a funnel. The inscriptions on Rhodian pottery found here contain the 
names of all the Rhodian months but one. Remains of a wall of unburnt 
brick were found. This is of some importance, because if the Punie city 
was built of unburnt brick its disappearance is in a measure explained. 
(Father Devattre, B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1895 [pub. 1897], pp. 
255-395; 91 illustrations.) 

Roman Inscriptions. — Two inscriptions have been found in the ceme- 
tery of the officiales at Carthage by Rev. Father Delattre, which the dis- 
coverer dates in the latter part of the first century after Christ. 
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ET 
L-RVEIO 


H . S . H 
L. Vergilius L(uciorum duorium) et mul[ieris] lf{ibertus Ru[fjio h[ic] 
s[itus] [e(st)]. The letters are poorly cut. 


(2) 
PIA+-H+S+ EST 
Vergilia L. lf{iberta], pia s[ita] est. 


These inscriptions have been made the basis of some interesting state- 
ments by R. Cagnat on the location and social position of the members of 
the Vergilian family. He finds from inscriptions that the Vergilian family 
had representatives along the shores of the western Mediterranean, but that 
the name was unknown in the eastern part of the Roman world; also that, 
while a few Vergilii reached positions of prominence, the greater number 
belonged to the more ordinary grades of society. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1897, p. 7.) 

The Cemetery of the Officiales. — In December, 1895, and January, 1896, 
Paul Gauckler made excavations in the first cemetery of the officiales, at 
Carthage. The tombs are generally in the form of square cippi, 1.50 m. or 
less in each dimension. They are ornamented with mouldings, stucco reliefs, 
and color. Sometimes a semi-cylindrical addition extends from the rear of 
the cippus. At the top of the cippus are antefixes, or a niche from which a 
tube composed of terra-cotta vases without bottoms passes down through the 
masonry to the cinerary urn. The inscription was on a slab of stone, or 
marble, set in the front of the cippus. Many of these inscriptions had been 
removed and sold. Many terra-cotta lamps and statuettes were found. One 
of the former has upon it a landscape in Alexandrian style but of poor work- 
manship. One of the statuettes is a rude representation of a retiarius. The 
coins found in the tombs are nearly all of the time of Domitian. (B. M. 
Soc. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1895 [pub. 1897], pp. 82 ff.) 

Topographical Plan. — The French Department of Public Instruction is 
preparing a topographic plan of ancient Carthage, to form the first part of 
an archaeological atlas of Tunis. M. Cagnat, M. Philippe Berger, and M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, have been appointed to accomplish this work. (Athen. 
February 27, 1897.) 

A Curse-inscription.— At the meeting of the Acad. Insc. June 18, 
1897 (C. R. Acad. Inse. pp. 318-320), Héron de Villefosse read from a 
letter of Rev. Father Delattre, in Carthage: “We have found in the arena 
(of the amphitheatre) a basement ending in a sort of square cul-de-sac, open 
in the upper part, on the same level with the arena. It was full of black 
earth, under which was found, on digging, a very thick layer of red sand. 
There came out of it a quantity of Roman coins, lamps of late period, some 
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iron nails, some stiluses of bone and of copper, rings, pieces of charcoal and 
glass, and finally fifty-five tablets of lead rolled about themselves. On one 
of them Mercury appears holding the caduceus in his left hand and with his 
right poniarding a person stretched at his feet. This scene is accompanied 
by a Greek text not yet deciphered. Nearly all the inscriptions of these 
tablets are composed of Greek characters. Some are, however, in Latin. 
The first, which I am in the act of deciphering, is engraved on a tablet 
0.16 m. high and 0.12 m. wide. It consists of twenty-eight lines, three of 
which are added lengthwise in the margin. It is an imprecation by which 
the demon is asked to take sleep away froma child named Maurussus. The 
mother of this child was called Felicitas, a name which was as common among 
the pagans as the Christians of Carthage. Here are some passages of it : 
Auferas somnum. Non dormiat Maurussus quem peperit Felicitas ...... 
. Adducas ad domus infernas Maurussum quem peperit Felicitas .. . 
Perducas ad domus tartareas Maurussum quem peperit Felicitas intra 


dies se pte Mees 


“The name of Maurussus and that of his mother occur six or seven times 
in the inscription, which contains also the names of several harmful spirits.” 

The arena of the amphitheatre is almost entirely cleared. Father Delattre 
adds to his letter a photograph of a torso of Diana found in the excavations 
of this structure. Head and arms are wanting. The part preserved is 
0.265 m. high. The goddess is walking clad in a mantle wrapped about her 
left arm, and a shori, sleeveless tunic leaving the right breast bare. She 
wears a quiver. Her legs are bare. The photograph is reproduced. 


TESTOUR (TUNIS).— Latin Inscription. — A long inscription has 
been discovered by Lieutenant Poullain at Henchir-Mattich, situated in the 
mountains to the northwest of Testour in Tunis. It is engraved on the 
four faces of a cippus. The text is very difficult to read because of the let- 
ters, which are a cross between capital and cursive, and errors of the stone- 
cutter abound. 

The inscription has been deciphered by Messrs. Toutain and Cagnat and 
appears to be a sententia of the procuratores Licinius Maximus and Felicior, 
freedman of Augustus, based on the so-called lex Manciana (ad exemplum 
legis Manciane) and looking to the determination of the rights of the domini 
Sundi, the conductores and vilici as regards the sharing in the income of the 
estates. 

A Latin text is given in R. Arch. 1897, p. 152, and a French translation in 
R. Acad. Insc. 1897, p. 146. 


MAKTAR (TUNIS).—A Taurobolic Inscription.— At Maktar in 
Tunis a new Taurobolie inscription has been found. The text is: 

M(atri) D (eum) M(agnae) I(deae) Aug(ustae) Sac(rum). Pro salute 
imp(eratorum) Caes(arum) C(ai) Valeri Diocletiani pii fel(icis) Aug(usti) et 
M(arci) Aureli Valeri Maximiniani pii pii (sic) fel(icis) Aug(usti) totiusq(ue) 
domus divinae eorum, Q. Minthonius Fortunatus, sacerdos, perfectis vit[a]e 
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sacris cernorum crioboli et tauroboli, suffragio ordinis col(oniae) suae 
Mact(aris) comprobatus antistes sum(p)tibus suis, tradente Claudio Bono 
sacerdote, una cum universis dendrofori[i]s et sacratis utriusque sexus, 
v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) animo. 

A similar inscription found at Maktar in 1891 is published in the Bull. 
Archeol., 1891, p. 529 ff. The chief interest of these inscriptions is their tes- 
timony to the importance of the worship of the Mother of the Gods at Mac- 
taris at the end of the third century after Christ. (P. Gauck.er, B. M. Soc. 
Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1895 [pub. 1897], pp. 125-151.) 


OUDNA (TUNIS).—Latin Inscriptions.— Two inscriptions have 
been discovered at Oudna. 

The first is inscribed on a cube of stone of the form of a pedestal. The 
letters show trace of minium. 


HONORATae 
Q-CASS-FRONTONis 
IVSTIANI-FIP-VXORis 
DD PP 


Line 4 should read FL - P. 


Gnatiae G(ai) [filijae, Honorat{ae], Q(uinti) Cass(ii) Fronton[is] Justiani 
fi(aminis) p(erpetui) uxor[is]. D(ecurionum) d(ecreto), p(ecunia) p(ublica). 


The second is engraved in fine characters on a white marble slab. 


VINCINTOPTATI 
IN PACE 
REDPRKALNOVE 


Vine(e)nti Optati in pace, red(didit) ? pr(idie) kal(endas) Nove[mb(ris)]}. 
rhis is evidently a Christian inscription. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, p. 176.) 

In the B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, p. 205, three inscriptions from Oudna, sent 
by P. Gauckler, are published. One is votive, one sepulchral. 


TIMGAD (ALGIERS).— Progress of Excavations.— At Timgad, 
in Algiers, the French excavations are progressing. It is reported that 
the buildings are of the type of the Antonines. They are the Capitol, 
which was adorned with the statues of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the 
thermae, with halls for cold, tepid, and hot water, a gathering place and 
club for the upper Roman society (the arrangement by which the warm 
water was conducted under the floors is still clearly seen), and the market 
for provisions with many interesting details making it one of the most re- 
markable known. Columns, fragments of capitals and friezes, which lie 
about on the ground, show the luxury of the forum and city. The theatre 
has left considerable ruins; it was in the midst of the city and could seat 
three thousand to four thousand persons; the different classes of seats are 


(Berl. Phil. W. March 13, p. 351.) 


still recognizable. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ERNST CURTIUS. — His Archaeological Work and the Growth 
of the Science of Archaeology. — In 1841, when Curtius returned from 
the south and took his degree at Halle, he began teaching under A. Meineke 
in the Joachimsthaler Gymnasium in Berlin, but came soon after to the 
University at Berlin. At that time Ed. Gerhard was founding the Winckel- 
mannsfest and actively stimulating archaeological work and study among 
the Germans. The young scholar from Greece was warmly welcomed, and 
became one of the original members of the Archaeological Society in 1842. 
From that time he was one of its most active and productive workers, con- 
tinually presenting at its meetings the latest results of his studies. In 1543 
he spoke of the excavations then going on at Delphi; in 1844, of Corinth and 
Messenia; in 1845, of Asclepius-sanctuaries, especially that at Epidaurus, 
with Sparta and the valley of the Eurotas; in 1846, the region of Olympia, 
a preliminary study for the larger work of six years later; in 1847, Greek 
marketplaces, especially that of Megalopolis ; in 1851, the temple of Apollo 
at Bassae; these being studies for his Peloponnesus, which appeared in this 
and the following year. Before this, too, he had addressed the society on 
the subject of the waterworks of the Greek cities, and on their road-building. 
At the last meeting before he left Berlin to become professor at Gottingen, 
in 1555, he dealt with the questions raised by his recently published Jonians 
hefore the lonian Migration, and gave a foretaste of his History of Greece, the 
work which filled his years at Géttingen. In 1868 he returned to Berlin to 
take the chair of Archaeology left vacant by Gerhard’s death; and during 
twenty-seven years of activity, so vividly remembered by the members of 
this society, he shared with them his wide-reaching work, his hopes, and his 
wishes. To this period belong his studies of Attie history, culminating in 
his Stadtgeschichte Athens, his study of the coast of Asia Minor, the acquisi- 
tion for the Antiquarium of many minor treasures of art, and the great work 
of the Olympian excavations, which he followed, from the first promising 
discovery of the Nike of Paeonius to those of the pediments of the Zeus- 
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temple and of the Hermes of Praxiteles, with the whole rich harvest of 
architectural and historical knowledge. So the tale of his relations to our 
society becomes a summary of his lifelong, unflagging toil, which extended 
from his essay Comparantur Aeschyli Eumenides et Sophoclis Oedipus Coloneus, 
written before he entered the university, to the final revision of his History 
of Olympia, made just before his death. 

To his memory, therefore, as well as to the purpose of the day [ Winckel- 
mannsfest], a sketch of the growth of the science of Archaeology is appro- 
priate. 

In the rediscovery of Antiquity the Graeco-Roman world was at first re- 
garded as a unit. But generous as was the humanism of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries toward Greek literature and art, forees were at work, 
among them the Latin language, the Roman law, and the monuments of 
Roman architecture, which gave Rome the greater influence on the culture 
of that time. The great revolution which has gradually taken place since 
then had its origin in England rather than among the great French scholars 
of the sixteenth century. The English genius, which at the turn of the 
fifteenth into the sixteenth century was producing the greatest works of 
modern literature, felt first and most deeply the freshness and genuineness 
of the Greek genius. Bacon already appreciated the creative quality of the 
Greek spirit which makes it a standard for all other civilization, ancient or 
modern. At this time, too, the first collections of Greek sculpture began to 
be formed in England. The Earl of Arundel and Charles I, through his 
admiral, Sir Kenelm Digby, brought home pieces of it from the Greek islands. 
From England, too, went the first expedition to Greece itself, when the 
painters Stuart and Revett went in 1751-52, to study its monuments, con- 
vineed that there was the source of true art. To them and to the Society of 
the Dilettanti (founded 1733) Europe owed most of what knowledge of Greek 
architecture it had before the middle of our own century. Still more im- 
portant was the bringing of the Elgin marbles to London at the beginning 
of this century. Hand in hand with the aesthetic appreciation of Greek art, 
in England, went also scientific activity. The greatest achievement of Bent- 
ley’s genius, the Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, drew a picture 
of early Greek antiquity, freed from false coloring; and the school of his 
followers, lasting through the eighteenth century, was devoted to the 
study and appreciation of the monuments of Greek drama, history, and 
oratory. 

In Germany, meanwhile, Greek culture, discouraged by the Reformation, 
and nearly extinguished by the Thirty Years’ War, lagged far behind. Greek 
books and Greek teachers were almost unknown. But during the second 
third of the eighteenth century there was a great awakening everywhere. 
Winckelmann studied Greek at Berlin, with Damm, and became acquainted 
with Homer. Goethe was introduced to Homer by Herder, and felt the 
power of his naturalness. The German genius suddenly became aware of 
its kinship with the pure, unaffected poetry of antiquity, at the same time 


that it came to appreciate Shakespeare. In this generation, too, Greek 
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sculpture began to make its charm felt among the Germans, when Winckel- 
mann admired it in the casts of Roman copies at Dresden. When he wrote 
from Italy zeal for Greek studies was roused throughout Germany, and es- 
pecially in the universities, among which Gottingen took the lead. A dozen 
names great in scholarship belong to his school, and among them in spirit 
stands Goethe, who was a Grecian all his life, without knowing it. The 
study of Roman life shared in the new growth, and out of it came Niebuhr’s 
Roman History, which made an impression by no means confined to the ranks 
of special scholars. 

In understanding the national impulse to give Greek antiquity a place in 
the national culture one understands also the life-work of Ernst Curtius, and 
can believe with him that it is a necessary and enduring part of German 
national civilization. (An address by R. ScHONE, at the Winckelmannsfest, 


1896; Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 20-25.) 


NUMISMATICS AND THE STUDY OF ANCIENT MONU- 
MENTS. — At a congress of the learned Societies of the Sorbonne, held 
in unison with various societies representing the fine arts, April 24, 1897, 
E. Babelon presented a very interesting paper upon the usefulness of coins 
for the study of ancient monuments. From this address the following pas- 
sages may be quoted: “ Ancient coins, besides being works of art in them- 
selves, preserve frequently the image and remembrance of other works of 
art in the fields of sculpture or architecture. The first attempts of Greek 
sculpture, crudely carved images of the Gods, which were still preserved in 
the days of Pausanias in the most ancient sanctuaries of Greece, these curi- 
ous and barbarous images we find reproduced upon coins. 

“On coins from Byzantium, Apollonia, and Megara we see the lengthened 
cippus, the earliest symbol of Apollo; at Perga and Iasos Artemis appears 
like a doll loaded down with ornaments. 

“Then appear representatives of the different schools of sculpture. The 
earliest sculptor of the island of Aegina, Smilis, executed for the temple of 
Hera at Samos a statue which is exhibited on the coins of the island. A 
tetradrachma of Athens gives some idea of the famous statue of Apollo 
erected at Delos by Tectaeus and Angelion. The Athena Chalcioecus of 
Gitiadas; the Didymaean Apollo, the work of Canachus, the Zeus Ithomatas 
by the chief of the Argive school, Ageladas; the group of the Tyrannicides, 
executed in bronze by Antenor after the fall of the Pisistratidae, figure upon 
coins which supplement the description of ancient authors, and enable us to 
restore and identify the remains of sculpture scattered in our museums. We 
find upon coins in like manner the most renowned works of Myron, Polycli- 
tus, Calamis, Phidias, Praxiteles, and Bryaxis. Assistance has been profit- 
ably invoked from coins for the restoration of the Venus of Melos; and when 
the fragment of the Victory.of Samothrace came to the museum of the Louvre, 
it was the beautiful tetradrachma of Demetrius Poliorcetes which gave sci- 
entific certitude to the restoration of this admirable monument, and also 
established its date. 
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“How many monuments of architecture could now be reconstructed only 
in a fanciful manner were it not for the coins which reproduce them? Here 
we see the temple of Aphrodite at Paphos, with its great gateway, its enclos- 
ing wall and portico, and in the heart of the sanctuary the symbolic image 
of a goddess about which fluttered sacred doves; there we see the no less 
famous temple of Mt. Gerizim, rival to that of Jerusalem, to the ashes of 
which the Samaritans of to-day make their pious pilgrimages. Here is the 
round temple of Melicertes at Corinth ; that of Baal at Emissa; of Astarte 
at Byblos; of Venus at Eryx, upon a mountain the base of which is sur- 
rounded by a wall like that of a fortress; here a view of the Acropolis of 
Athens with Athena Promachus and the grotto of Pan; a view of the ports 
of Side, of Corinth, of Ostia; all the monuments of Rome thus march before 
our eyes; the temples of Jupiter Capitolinus and of Concord with their roofs 
covered with statues; the temples of Janus, of Vesta, of Venus, the Aemilian 
and Ulpian basilicas. On coins from Tarsus we see reproduced a strange 
monument called the tomb of Sardanapalus; from Antioch on the Maeander, 
a gigantic bridge, whose piers are surmounted by statues; on other coins are 
theatres, baths, viaducts, triumphal arches, fortresses. 

“In whatever direction we turn our eyes, we find a great panorama in 
which coins have gathered for our remembrance all these monuments which 
time and barbarism have destroyed. Take in hand the description of 
Greece by Pausanias, and follow his journeys with the coins of each town. 
You will see how his narrative becomes clearer and more animated; how 
these little images speak a more intelligible language than literary descrip- 
tion of the most faithful and developed character.” (Ami d. Mon. 1897, 
pp- 149 ff.; cf. R. Num. 1897, pp. 209-224.) 


THE WADDINGTON COLLECTION OF COINS. — The purchase 
of the Waddington collection of coins for the Cabinet des Médailles was 
accomplished in June, 1897. In the R. Num. 1897, pp. 261-368, E. Babelon, 
after an introduction setting forth the importance of the collection and the 
liberality of the government, gives an inventory of 1782 coins in the collec- 
tion. Fifty-two of these are published. 


BRONZES FROM MAJORCA. — In the R. Arch. 1897, pp. 138-162 
(Pls. 1-5, 9 cuts), P. Paris describes and discusses some bronzes found at 
Costig, in the island of Majorca. These were found in what appears to be 
an ancient fortification. The most interesting are three heads of bulls or 
cows; the style of these is neither Egyptian, Assyrian, nor Greek. The 
resemblance to the bronze cow or bull of Mycenae is only general. Proba- 
bly these bronzes are the work of the same people which once inhabited 


Sardinia. 


RUSSIA.— The Necropolis of Ananino.— At the meeting of the 
Soc. Ant. Fr., held February 5, 1896, Baron de Baye read a paper on the 
necropolis of Ananino, in northeastern Russia. Many objects of stone, 
bronze, and iron have been found there, including axes, spearheads, and 
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ornaments. The ornaments are adorned in part with animal forms, more 
usually with simple patterns of lines and circles. Baron de Baye comes to 
the conclusion that the source of this primitive culture was in Siberia. The 
publication of his paper is accompanied by seventeen cuts. (B. M. Soc. 
Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1895 [pub. 1897}, pp- 1-26.) 


IRELAND. — Gold Ornaments. — At a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries (London), January 21, 1897, Mr. A. J. Evans read a paper on a 
remarkable hoard of gold votive objects from Ireland, recently acquired by 
Mr. R. Day, of Cork, which were exhibited to the society, The objects were 
found by a plowman in subsoiling near the sea on the northwest coast of 
Ireland. The relics were all of gold, consisting of a small votive boat, with 
yards and spars, the place for the mast, benches for eighteen rowers, and 
miniature oars, grappling iron, and forked punting poles; a bowl intended 
for suspension from four rings; two chains of exquisitely fine fabric, with 
remarkable fastenings; two twisted neck rings or torques; and a large hol- 
low gold collar, with bold repoussé work designs of Celtic character, beyond 
question the most magnificent object of the kind ever discovered. Examin- 
ing the objects in detail, Mr. Evans maintained that, not to speak of the 
very satisfactory nature of the evidence as to the actual finding, there was 
no sufficient reason for doubting that the relics were deposited at the same 
place and time. There were, it is true, three classes of objects: the fine 
chains, perhaps imported ; the gold collar and torques, made probably by an 
indigenous goldsmith for actual wear; and the bowl and boat of thinner 
and paler gold, designed for a purely votive purpose. The curious mechan- 
ism of the fastening of the collar was compared with that of some gold 
torques found near Carcassonne, dating from the end of the second century 
B.c., and perhaps part of the celebrated aurum Tolosanum carried off by 
the Romans from the temple treasure. The balance of the evidence, how- 
ever, inclined to the view that the Irish torque belonged to the first century 
of our era. The fastenings of the chains closely resembled very late 
Ptolemaic or early Egypto-Roman examples from Alexandria. Mr. Evans 
scouted the idea that the boat necessarily implied a “Viking” origin. In 
form and details it was purely Celtic, and it seemed to be a rough model, — 
of the votive kind,—of a ship with timber keel and ribs, but with hide 
covered sides, the fabric of which had been borrowed by Caesar himself 
from the ancient British shipbuilders. The vessel before them, with its 
yards and sails, was essentially an ocean-going type, such as had early 
developed itself on the Atlantic shores. In the characteristic Scandinavian 
craft adapted for fiords and an inland sea oars were the important feature. 
The deposit of such a hoard, containing a miniature ship, in the neighbor- 
hood of the sea, and on a rocky part of the coast, pointed to the conclusion 
that it was a thank-offering vowed to some marine divinity by an ancient 
Irish sea-king who had escaped from the perils of the waves. It might 
have been dedicated to the Celtic Neptune, Nuada Necht, the British 
Nodens, whose temple, with illustrations of his marine attributes, had been 
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discovered at Lydney, and whose name, in its Welsh form, “ Lud,” still 
survived, as associated with the port of London, in Ludgate Hill. 
(Athen. January 30, 1897. Cf. Proc. Soc. Ant. 1897, p. 275.) Mr. Evans’s 
paper will be printed in Archaeologia. 


EGYPT 


THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIAN RACE. —In an interesting 
paper which has appeared in the Bulletin et Memoires de la Societe des Anti- 
quaires de France, M. le Vicomte J. de Rougé attempts to throw some light 
on the origin of the Egyptian race, and to prove the theory of its Asiatic 
derivation. The article is illustrated with reproductions of several statues 
of remarkable power belonging to the third, fifth, and sixth dynasties. 
The types of the faces do not belong to the later Egyptian style, but possess 
elements of the more refined Semitic organization; and this fact is used by 
the writer as a proof of the importation of a fully developed civilization 
into Egypt. Notwithstanding the great progress of Egyptology, the ques- 
tion as to how the Egyptian race came to the valley of the Nile is still very 
obscure; and although our knowledge does not as yet admit of resolving 
the problem in a definite manner, still there are certain indications which 
point to the road we should follow in the study of the question. There exist 
three theories as to the origin of the Egyptian race: (1) that the entry of 
the population into Egypt was made by way of Asia, passing through the 
Isthmus of Suez; (2) that Egypt became occupied by a colony which came 
in part from Asia, but passed through Ethiopia; (3) that the majority of 
the Egyptian population had its origin in Africa and passed into Egypt by 
the west and southwest. This last is a more recent theory which has been 
in a measure accepted by M. Maspero, and is supported by a large number 
of students of natural history and of ethnology, while the theory of the 
Asiatic origin is based on linguistic comparisons and a study of the monu- 
ments, especially the primitive monuments of Babylonia. 

The father of the Vicomte de Rougé, in his study of the monuments 
belonging to the first six dynasties, has brought out numerous points of con- 
tact which connect the Egyptian language with the Svro-Aramean dialects ; 
analogies which can be traced both in the grammar and the lexicon. The 
demonstration of these analogies is indeed so striking that even M. Mas- 
pero, after having suggested the probability of an African origin, is forced 
to admit that the language in many ways, and in a large number of its 
roots, appears to connect itself with the Semitic idioms, and that the larger 
portion of the grammatical usages among the Semitic languages can be 
traced in the Egyptian language in its rudimentary state. 

The Egyptians themselves seem not to have preserved any tradition or 
indication, or even memory, of their foreign origin, for they consider them- 
selves as autochthones, and regard their country as the cradle of the human 
race. It will, therefore, be impossible ever to determine with any certainty 
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the period of the foreign immigration into the valley of the Nile. From a 
study of the monuments it would appear that the Egyptian empire was 
founded by Mena or Mini, whom the Greeks have called Menes; he seems 
to have been the first to unite, under one authority, the scattered and inde- 
pendent members of the Egyptian family. So far as can be judged from 
the very vague and uncertain indications given by the monuments, this 
period may be placed a little more than four thousand years before our era. 
A cognate problem, and one which would be of great assistance in studying 
the origin of the race, is whether Egyptian civilization had its birth on the 
spot through growth and development, or whether the immigrant people 
had brought with it a store of knowledge acquired in the country from 
which it came. This question is full of consequences. The most ancient 
monuments discovered up to this time appear to belong to the third dynasty, 
such as the recently discovered bas-relief of King Sozir; that of Senefru, 
the last king of the third dynasty; the tombs of Prince Ra-hotpu and of 
Princess Nofrit, ete. The statues of the two last mentioned royal person- 
ages show that the art of sculpture was already in an advanced stage of 
development, and the types of the faces, with their aquiline noses and thin 
lips, recall the Semitic race rather than the Egyptian. The great sphinx of 
Ghizeh, which is perhaps the most ancient relic of Egyptian art, is also 
anterior to the fourth dynasty. Coming to a somewhat later date, we find 
that the Museum of Cairo abounds with statues belonging to the period 
from the fourth to the sixth dynasty. Art had attained in those early 
times a perfection which it never again reached throughout the long series 
of the following centuries. How can we explain this abnormal fact, which 
places almost at the historical beginnings of a people the bloom of its art? 
The dispersion of the early peoples over all the earth took place, according 
to biblical records, after the attempt to construct the tower of Babel. The 
enterprise of building such a monument denotes an already advanced state 
of civilization and extensive knowledge of architecture. Might it not be 
admitted that among the tribes of the children of Ham, which turned its 
steps from Babylonia toward Egypt, scientific traditions were specially pre- 
served and were rapidly perfected after a relatively short sojourn in the 
country of its adoption? 

From Babylonia, the history of whose origin is now being rapidly devel- 
oped, we must expect valuable enlightenment. The discoveries of M. de 
Sarzec at Tello furnish valuable correspondences; and it is impossible not 
to be struck with the resemblance between these specimens of the primitive 
civilization of Babylonia and the productions of Egyptian art of the earliest 
times. Even the material of the statues of Goudea recall the diorite of the 
Egyptian figures. In their artistic methods, also, there is a marked simi- 
larity. Dr. Fritz Hommel, of Munich, has been so struck by these resem- 
blances that he believes Egyptian civilization was derived directly from 
Babylonia, and finds analogies, not only in the statuary and the pyramidal 


constructions, but between the names and the réles of the principal divini- 


ties of these two peoples as well. He also draws curious analogies between 
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the hieroglyphic system of Egypt and the writing of the primitive inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia. 

In another order of comparison, M. Mauss, who has written scholarly 
works on the monuments of Palestine, was led to study the different stand- 
ards of measures which were used by the chief peoples of antiquity ; and he 
reached the conclusion that the Egyptian cubit was identical with the cubit 
of ancient Babylonia; he also notices the same resemblance between the dry 
and liquid measures of the two nations. (Jndependent, June 24, 1897.) 


THE AGE OF THE SPHINX.— At a meeting of the philosophical- 
historical division of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, July 8, 1897, 
a monograph by L. Borchardt, “On the Age of the Sphinx of Gizeh,” was 
presented. ‘The age is determined, first, by the stripes of coloring which are 
found, —at least on statues, —not before the sixth dynasty, and do not 
become usual until the Middle Empire, and, second, by the ornamentation of 
the head-dress. The arrangement of the stripes of the head-dress in groups 
of three occurs only in the twelfth dynasty, perhaps only under Ame- 
nemhé III; the statues of the thirteenth dynasty already have head-dresses 
The Sphinx, then, is not earlier than the Middle Em- 


with equal stripes. 
pire, i.e. about 2000 B.c. Between his paws stood originally a statue of 
agod. (Berl. Phil. W. September 18, 1897, p. 1179.) 


AN ALEXANDRIAN BRONZE FIGURE IN THE GOETHE 
COLLECTION. — In the Goethe Collection at Weimar is a little bronze 
figure, 10 em. high (reproduced in full size in a cut), of a naked man twist- 
ing his body violently to the right and stretching out his right arm and his 
face as far as possible toward the rear. The knees slightly bent and the left 
hand laid on the hip with elbow out, hardly suffice to keep the balance of 
the figure on its small round base. All the bodily forms, spare and lacking 
muscular development, yet not emaciated, suggest an African type; yet the 
hair and scant, pointed beard are not woolly, and the features, though ugly 
and misshapen, are not those of a negro. The most characteristic trait, a 
large turban which is bound around the head, almost covering the hair and 
drooping slightly behind, finds its nearest parallel in ancient art in the cap 
worn by a Pygmy in an example at Rome of the well-known Nile scene. 
Somewhat similar caps or kerchiefs are found on Priapus figures, on certain 
Bacchic figures, on a boatman and a fisherman in two Pompeian paintings, and 
on the Pygmy fishermen in another Nile scene among the Campana reliefs. 
In an Egyptian picture at Karnak, of the eighteenth dynasty, a Bedouin 
people is represented with the same spare forms, pointed beard, and large 
turban hanging off behind, —the iast a fashion which survives among that 
tribe to this day. These analogies, where of any significance, suggest an 
Alexandrian origin and Bedouin models for our figure. In the violently 
distorted but most expressive position of the body, the shapeless membrum, 
pressed between the legs, the insulting sign made by the fingers of the out- 
stretched right hand, the large head, bizarre features, and intensely malicious 
expression of the face, with protruding lower lip and tongue, it shows. in 
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common with various other Alexandrian bronze figures representing street 
types, that intense realism which strives to produce its effect by means 
of ugliness rather than of beauty, and which certainly succeeds. (Ap. 
Micuae tis, Jb. Arch. I, 1897, pp. 49-54; three cuts.) 


POMPEY’S PILLAR. — In the Athen. of February 27, 1897, Professor 
J. P. Mahaffy writes concerning Pompey’s Pillar at Alexandria, which he 
identifies with the obelisk set up by Ptolemy Philadelphus to his wife 
(Pliny, N. H. xxxvi, 14 ff.). In its present form it has a capital on the top. 
The inscription shows that it was dedicated by an official, probably called 
Posidius, of the time of Diocletian. 

In the Athen. of April 10, 1897, Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie states 
that an examination of the neighborhood of Pompey’s pillar discloses cis- 
terns so placed that the pillar can hardly have been built until the existence 
of the cisterns had been forgotten. These cisterns are of the first or second 
century after Christ. The column must thus be of later date. Further- 
more, the column has not been reworked in situ. 

In the Athen. of April 17, 1897, Prof. Mahaffy replies to these objections 
and refers to his own article in Cosmopolis of that month. 


THE TABLE OF OFFERINGS.—In the R. Hist. d. Rel., 1897, 
Vol. XXXV, pp. 275-330, Vol. NXXVI, pp. 1-19, G. Maspero discusses 
the “Table with Offerings in the Egyptian Tombs.” Such tables are 
represented in all the Memphite tombs which are not irreparably mutilated. 
The deceased sits before a table surmounted by two palm branches sup- 
posed to be lying upon the objects with which the table is covered. Often 
there is under the table a short inscription stating that the offerings placed 
are counted 


upon or before it, — bread, cakes, game, meat, cloths, perfumes, 
by thousands, and when there is space enough all the substances mentioned 
are arranged in several registers in considerable quantities. A sort of ree- 
tangular tablet or schedule is fixed above the table, and contains a list of 
nearly all the objects represented. It is divided into registers, and these in 
turn into oblong compartments. Each compartment is divided into two or 
three divisions, one above the other; the uppermost contains the name of an 
object or the designation of a rite, the next a number or sign of measure 
marking the required quantity of the object named or the number of times 
the rite is to be repeated; when there is a third division it contains the 
name of the person for whom the offering is intended. Often priests and 
slaves are represented offering prayers and bringing jars and food. Often 
the representation is abbreviated and reduced to the deceased seated before 
the table and the brief inscription accompanying it. 

Taking for his point of departure the tomb of Ti, Maspero examines the 
schedule carefully, showing how the rites differed at different epochs, even 
though remaining in essentials the same. The most complete extant ver- 
sion of the first part of the schedule is that of the tomb of Papi II. There 
we find: (1) two purifications, by water and incense; (2) a ceremony of 
Opening the Mouth, with purifications and a summary meal; (3) the dressing 
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of the deceased; (4) the anointing of the deceased; (5) two additional puri- 
fications by incense and water. The ordinary version, that of Orenas and 
Petemenophis, omits the dressing of the deceased. Other differences also 
exist. After these preliminaries the table is spread for the deceased, each 
offering being accompanied by its appropriate rite. Here, again, certain 
changes in formulas correspond with changes in rites, which are examined 
in detail in the article referred to. 


*ATIOZTOAION. — In the Rim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 75-81, M. Rostowzew 
discusses the inscription of a stele from Coptos published by Jouguet in the 
B. C. H. 1896, and by Hogarth, Koptos, London, 1896, pp. 27 ff., pls. 27, 28. 
The inscription fixes a tax called doordAvov upon travellers. It is imposed 
by the eparch of Mount Berenice ( prefectus montis Beronices or Berenicidis) 
acting under the Arabarches, who was the ruler of that part of Egypt called 
Arabia, and is not to be confounded with the Alabarches. The date is the 


ninth year of Domitian. 


ASIA 


NOTES ON ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. — In the R. Arch. XXX, 
1897, pp. 232-250 and 273-304, Clermont-Ganneau continues his Notes on 
Oriental Archaeology begun a year earlier. Section 19 treats of a Sassanide 
seal with the name of Chahpouhr, general intendant of Yezdegerd II, fixing 
the date of a gem in the British Museum. Section 20 discusses three Roman 
milestones from a point on the line of the railway from Damascus to Bey- 
rout. See below. In § 21 a Roman inscription from Baalbec is published. 
See below. In § 22 a seal, published Deutsch. Pal. Verein, Mitth. u. Nachr. 
1896, p. 21, is republished and compared with one C. R. Acad. Insc. 1894, 
p- 340. The inscription reads: “to Elamac, son of Elichou.” Perhaps the 
seal is a specimen of Ammonite art five or six centuries B.c. In § 23 the 
lamp mentioned in § 13 is further discussed. The Arabic inscription reads: 
“ Theodore(?) made it, son of As... y(?): at Djerach, the year twenty- 
five.” Section 24 argues that the mosaic map of Syria at Madaba is dated 
A.D. 663, and not, as has been said, 363. In § 25 the mediaeval geogra- 
phy of Palestine according to Arab documents is set forth. Section 26 is a 
publication and discussion of an amulet with the name of the god Sasm. In 
§ 27 two fragmentary inscriptions are published and the Neteiros inscrip- 
tion from Nabate, discussed Acad. Insc. September 17, 1886, is published 
and discussed at length. The apotheosis of Neteiros is explained as his sac- 
rifice, for human sacrifice was very probably practised until a late date in 
Syria. In § 28 the opinion is expressed that the sarcophagus published by 
A. Papier, Bull. Archéol. du Comité des travaur historiques, 1895, p. 76, and 
here republished, is Jewish, not Christian. In § 29 a passage of the Kamil 
of Moubarrad (468, 13) is cited in support of the author’s previous assump- 
tion of the existence of a Zeus Saphathenos or local god of Safa. In § 30 
Phoenician coins of Laodicea of Canaan are discussed. Their inscriptions 
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simply show that the Laodicea in question was in Canaan. In § 31 it is 
suggested that the Palmyrean name usually called ‘Tibol is really Taibol and 
means “servant of the god Bol.” 


CHALDAEA. — Fr. Thureau-Dangin has interpreted the inscription of 
the “Stele of the Vultures.” It records, with many devout formulas, the 
victories of Eanadou of Shirpourla over Gounammide, patesi of Gishban at 
a time probably as early as 4000 B.c. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 240-246.) 


SYRIA.— Roman Inscriptions. — Three miliaria were discovered in 
1893 on the line of the railroad from Damascus to Beyrout. Clermont- 
Ganneau has described these and the inscriptions found thereon. There are 
three columns in a mutilated condition. No. 1 is a cylindrical column with- 
out a base and measures 1.55 m. in height, 0.55 m. in lower diameter, 0.52 m. 
in upper diameter. It contains two inscriptions : 

(1) Jmp(eratori) Caes(ari) divi T(r)aiani Parthici fil(io) divi Nervae 
nepoti Traiano Hadriano Augusto Germ(anico) Dacico Parthico p(ontifict) 
m(aximo), trib(uniciae) po(testatis) p(atri) p(atriae). Mil(ia) pass(um). IT 

(2) D(ominis) n(ostris) | Constantino Maximo | Victori ae triumfator(i), sem- 
per Aug(usto), et | Constantino, et | Constantio et | Constante (sic) nob(ilissimis) 
Caes(aribus). 

The remaining miliaria are in a mutilated condition. 

The principal interest rests in the name of the emperor Hadrian and in the 
number of the miles. This number settles definitely the identity of Souk 
Wady Barada with ancient Abila of Lysanias. (R. Arch. Vol. XXX, 
1897, p- 235.) 

Another inscription which was recently discovered at Baalbec, and is 
engraved on a column, is also treated by Clermont-Ganneau : 

T(itus) Vibullius, T(iti) fi(lius), T(iti) n(epos), M(arci) p(rene)p(os), 
Fab(ia), corn(icen), d(e)d(icavit).—ETOYC OKY. 

The letters measure 0.08 m. in height and their form indicates a good 
period. The Greek inscription gives the date of the year 429 of the era of 
the Seleucides which corresponds to 117-118 of our era. It may however be 
a later addition to the inscription. (R. Arch. Vol. XXX, 1897, p. 242.) 


ROMAN MILESTONES. -- At a meeting of the French Society of 
Antiquaries, February 3, 1897, some inscriptions were laid before the So- 
ciety which were found by the Rev. Fr. Lagrange on a journey made by 
the Ecole des Etudes bibliques de Saint Etienne from Jerusalem to Petra. 
One is a milestone of Trajan, dated in the year 111, which affords cor- 
rections to the reading of similar inscriptions previously known and estab- 
lishes the formula: redacta in formam provinciae Arabia viam novam a finibus 
Syriae usque ad mare Rubrum aperuit et stravit. The form shows that Arabia 
had been virtually a province before 106. Other milestones show that the 
ancient road turned more to the east than the present one. (B. Soc. Ant. 


Fr. 1897, pp. 111, 112.) 
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A ROMAN MILITARY DIPLOMA. — A rectangular tablet of bronze 
originally forming part (tabella prior) of a military diploma of the year 139 
was discovered in Palestine near Nazareth and presented to the Louvre by 
Joseph-Ange Durighello of Beyrout. 

Héron de Villefosse has described this tablet. The dimensions are: 
length, 0.13 m.; breadth, 0.118m. The tablet is pierced by four round 
holes, arranged two in the middle and two at the angles of the long side. 
Only one of the last remains. The inscription, as in other diptychs of this 
kind, appears on the interior in the direction of the long side, and on the 
exterior in the direction of the shorter side. The inscription on the outer 
face reads: 

Imp(erator) Caesar divi Hadriani f(ilius), divi TraiLani] Parth(ici) nepos, 
divi Nervae pronep(os), T(itus) Aelifus] Hadrianus Antoninus Aug(ustus) Pius 
pont(ifex) max(imus) trib(unicia) pot(estate) II, co(n)sul IT, desig(natus) ITT, 
p(ater) p(atriae). Equit(ibus) et pedit(ibus) qui milit(averunt) in alis IIT et co- 
h(ortibus) XII quae appell(antur) Gall(orum) et Thr(acum) et Ant(oniniana) 
Gall(orum) et VII Phry(gium), et 1 Thr(acum) miliaria et I Seb(astenorum) 
miliaria et I Dam(ascenorum) et I Mont(anorum) et I Fl(avia) e(ivium) 
R(omanorum) et I et II Gala(tarum) et IIT et ITI] Brac(arum) et ITTI et VI 
Petr(aeorum) et V Gemina c(ivium) R(omanorum), et sunt in Syria Palaestina 
sub Calpurn(io) Atiliano, quing(ue) et vigin(ti) stip(endiis) emer(itis) dimis(sis) 
honest(a) mission(e), quo(rum) nomin(a) subscrip(ta) sunt, ipsis liberis posteris- 
(que) eoru(m) civitat(em) dedit et conub(ium) cum uxorib(us) quas tunc habuis- 
(sent) cum est civitas iis data, aut si qui caelibes essent, cum i(i)s quas post(ea) 
duxiss(ent) dumtaxat singuli singulas. 

a. d. Xk. dec., M(arco) Ceccio Justino, G(aio) Julio Basso co(n)s(ulibus), 
coh(ortis) I] Ulpiae Galatar(um) cui praest Quintus) Flavius, Q(uinti) filius, 
Pal(atina) tribu, Amatianus, Capua, ex pedite Gaio, Lucii f(ilio), Nicia. De- 
scriptum et recogn(itum) ex tabula aerea quae fixa est Rom(ae) in muro post 
templ(um) divi Aug(usti) ad Minervam. 

The date is November 22, 139, and the soldier began his service in 114, 
the year of the conquest of Armenia under Trajan. 

This document establishes firmly a fact already known, that at the begin- 
ning of this epoch Judea was known as Syria Palaestina. It also makes 
known for the first time the names of two alae of cavalry and of seven 
cohorts, . . . ala Gallorum et Thracum, ala Antoniniana Gallorum, also 
cohors I Sebastenorum, . .. I Flavia civium Romanorum, . . . I Galatarum, 

II [Ulpia] Galatarum, ... III Bracarum, ... VI Petraeorum, 
V Gemina civium Romanorum. This inscription is otherwise important as 
furnishing us the name of a governor of Palestine, the exact date of his 
governorship, and a mention of two consules suffecti of the year 139, one of 
whom was unknown before. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, p. 333.) 

CYPRUS. — Scarab from Chrysochou.— In J. H. S. XVI, pp. 272- 
274, G. D. Pierides publishes a scarab found near Chrysochou, in Cyprus, 
and formerly described by Hogarth (Devia Cypria, p. 9). Hogarth had 
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no opportunity to examine it carefully, and his description is naturally 
defective. The scarab represents Theseus slaying the Minotaur in the pres- 
ence of Ariadne. The Minotaur is in human form witha bull’s head. The- 
seus grasps one horn with his left hand and plunges his sword into the 
creature’s breast with the right. Theseus is bearded, and carries over his 
shoulder the bow and quiver, thus bearing a strong resemblance to Heracles. 

The scarab bears in Cyprian characters the inscription AtgeBéutcos, the 
genitive of ArgeOeus, a name found on the Dali bronze tablet, and also 
on a silver vessel from Curium. As this latter was dedicated by a king, 
Atcebewis, Pierides is inclined to see in the scarab a royal seal. 


GREECE 
SCULPTURE 


Archaic Greek Peplus Figures. — At a meeting of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute, in Rome, April 9, 1897, L. Mariani spoke of an archaic 
draped figure of the type of the Boncampagni statue (Brunn-Bruckmann, 
No. 357). A head in the Museo Torlonia (No. 486) is of the same style, as 
is a statue in the Jacobsen collection in Copenhagen. All belong to the 
circle of the sculptures of Olympia. Mariani believes that the type is much 
affected by the clothing, and refers it to a Peloponnesian origin. Mariani’s 
work is to appear in the B. Com. Roma. (Rém. Mitth. 1897, p. 87.) 

Archaic Lion. —In the R. Arch. 1897, pp. 134-137 (pl. iv), P. Perdri- 
zet publishes an archaic Greek lion found at Perachora, near Corinth. It is 
compared with the lioness of Corfu, the lion of Chaeronea, and the lion of 
Thespiae, as well as with the lions of Mycenae and Phrygia. The lion is 
now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

Statue in Berlin. — At the February (1897) meeting of the Archaeologi- 
cal Society at Berlin, Kekulé v. Stradonitz spoke on the statue No. 83 of the 
Berlin Museum. The statue was seen in Rome in 1550, was first published, 
by Perrier, in 1638, was twice restored, and came into the possession of the 
museum in 1825. When a replica, found at Caesarea, the residence of King 
Juba, was published by Gauckler in Le Musée de Cherchel, 1895, a compari- 
son of the two copies and a closer study of the Berlin statue disclosed the 
facts that the African copy is truer to the original; that there are slight 
differences, especially in the treatment of the drapery; that the head of the 
Berlin copy is wrongly placed, having been originally more inclined to the 
side even than that of the other statue. The original was an important 
work of the Periclean period, represented also, apparently, on a relief found 
at Eleusis. (Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 75.) 

The Amazon Statues of Cresilas and Polyclitus.— A replica of the 
Vaison Diadumenus lately found at Delos (B. C. H. 1896, Pl. VIII), with 
head unbroken, has confirmed Loeschcke’s belief that the Cassel-Dresden 
type of head belongs to this figure, and has made it necessary either to 
admit that this is a Polyclitan type, or to deny that the statue itself is 
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Polyclitan. Evidence in favor of the former view may be found in a study 
of two other heads, one newly published (RF. Arch. 1896, pl. xi; Rém. 
Mitth. 1889, 215), which seem to be intermediate between the Diadumenus 
and the Doryphorus. 

A comparison of views of the Diadumenus head and of that of the Capi- 
toline Amazon, taken from above, shows a remarkable likeness, not only in 
the shape of the skull and the full, cushiony growth of the hair, but in the 
position of the crown of the head and the manner in which the hair radiates 
from it, somewhat like a flower, with calyx leaves. The difference is such 
as there must be between the short hair of an athlete and a woman’s longer 
hair, fastened at the back. If, then, the Diadumenus known through the 
Vaison statue is Polyclitan, the Amazon of Polyclitus is rather the Capito- 
line than the Berlin type. The supposed likeness of the latter to the Dory- 
phorus, consisting chiefly in the attitude, disappears if the Amazon is set in 
its proper position, with the folds of the garment falling vertically. The 
a simpler and 


hips and chest are then seen to form almost a rectangle, 
hence older scheme than that of the Doryphorus, with its oblique lines of 
hips and shoulders. The oldest of the artists whose names are connected 
with Amazon statues is Cresilas, and to him, probably, the Berlin Amazon 
type belongs. Accepting as probable, though not proven, Furtwingler’s 
identification of the Herm portrait of Pericles with the work of Cresilas, 
one can find sufficient likeness between this head and that of the Amazon, 
especially in the long, thin cheeks, to justify, if not to compel, the inference 
that they are by the same artist. Further, the strict tradition does not rep- 
resent the Amazon of Cresilas as wounded, and it may well be that the wound 
in the side of the Berlin Amazon, so difficult to reconcile with the action of 
the arm, was not in the original. (B. Graer, Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 81-86.) 

The West Pediment of the Parthenon. — Among the Parthenon frag- 
ments in the Acropolis Museum, one, a piece of the lower part of a small 
body, with enough of the joining of the legs to show their attitude, is iden- 
tified by Malmberg as belonging to figure E of the west pediment —a boy 
leaning against the knee of a woman. From this he concludes, concerning 
the corresponding figure S of the right half of the pediment, that this too 
must have been, as represented by Carrey, a comparatively small figure, and 
that the fragments supposed by Sauer (Athen. Mitth. 1891) to belong to it, 
are too large, being even on a somewhat larger scale than the so-called The- 
seus of the east pediment. What has been taken for a trace of the joining 
of the shoulder of the figure S with the wall behind, is more probably that 
of the head, and the figure sat on the knee of the woman 7) as a child 
might sit on its mother’s lap. The fragments, however, answer very well 
in size to the figure conjectured to have fallen out between U and V (called 
by Furtwiingler Erechtheus), and the left hand assigned by Overbeck to the 
“ Theseus,” but really too large for it, may belong with them. It apparently 
held a spear or staff, and Sauer makes of the fragments a figure leaning with 
the left hand probably on some such support. Here may be noted an 
analogy with the old man of the east pediment at Olympia, as well as one 
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between the two corresponding figures in the left halves of the two pedi- 
ments, and the possibility of finding in the general lines of the Athenian 
pediment a clue to the grouping of the Olympia figures. 

Lastly, Malmberg finds, in the short tunic of the so-called Nike, a char- 
acteristic which could belong only to Iris, conceived in early fashion as a 
sort of female Hermes, with winged sandals; and he sees an Iris of this 
type, rather than a Hermes, in a vase-fragment published by Winter 
in Athen. Mitth. 1889, pl. i. (MaAtmBere, Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 92-96.) 

The Wiirzburg Centaur Head from the Parthenon Metopes. — The 
Centaur head at Wiirzburg, which Michaelis recently (Jb. Arch. J. 1896, 
p. 300) published and assigned to the third metope of the south side of the 
Parthenon, has been found by G. Treu, Dresden, in experimenting with the 
cast in the Albertinum, to belong not to that figure but to the fifth metope 
of the south side. To adapt it to the former, it must be placed in full pro- 
file, a position anatomically impossible, while it fits the latter place exactly. 
The remains of a thumb, which led to the identification with the third 
metope, are explained in the new position by Carrey’s drawing, which shows 
a Lapith with hand on the Centaur’s throat, though in his time the head 
was already gone. This is the only Centaur head yet known belonging to 
a metope of the developed style. The smooth skull, Treu thinks, was not 
covered with a metal cap, but painted with locks of hair; and he finds indi- 
cations that the hair was rolled up over a band behind, —a touch of elegance 
which distinguishes the Phidian conception from the earlier, half-animal 
type. (G. Trev, Jb. Arch. J. 1897, pp. 101, 102.) 

Pediments of the “ Theseum.”— At the April meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society B. Sauer presented reconstructions of the pediment 
groups of the “ Theseum,” based on the marks left by the figures on the 
building, and drew from them the conclusion that the temple was dedicated 
to Athena Hephaestia and Hephaestus. The east group represented the 
birth of Erichthonius, the west group Hephaestus at the bottom of the sea. 
(Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 84.) 

The Hand-clasp on Gravestones.— In the R. Arch. XXX, 1897, pp. 
372-384, A. de Ridder discusses the hand-clasp on Attic sepulchral reliefs. 
According to him the place of the reunions represented on Attic gravestones is 
neither the home nor Hades, but the tomb. The deceased is represented 
about as he was at the time of his death. The hand-clasp is not a symbol 
and has no hidden meaning. It simply shows the affection and intimacy of 
the persons represented. It is not a farewell greeting, though the nearness 
of death sometimes lends a touch of sadness, but an expression of constant 
faith and affection, a sign of union and concord. So the time may be before 
the death of the owner of the tomb, or the return of the deceased to visit his 
friends at his tomb may be represented. Sometimes one thought was in the 
sculptor’s mind, sometimes the other, and many shades of meaning are to be 
found. 

The Lateran Relief of Medea and the Peliades. — E. Loewy attempts 
to show again, with the aid of plates, that the Berlin relief is a Renaissance 
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copy of the Lateran relief, as against Conze’s belief (Hist. u. Philol. Aufsdtze, 
E. Curtius gew. pp. 99 ff.), and that Kern (Jb. Arch. J. 1888, pp. 68 ff.) was 
right as against Michaelis (ibid. 1888, pp. 225 ff.), in declaring that the two 
drawings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, now in England (one 
by Dal Pozzo at Windsor, the other in private possession in London), were 
made from the Lateran relief before it disappeared under the pavement of 
the Palazzo Simonetti, whence it was recovered in 1814. Differences in 
detail between the drawings and the relief are explained as mistakes of the 
draughtsman, caused by the bad preservation of parts of the marble. With 
regard to the Berlin relief, Loewy claims that it is a copy, and a copy not 
ancient in execution, and he points out a number of confirmatory details. 
The “sincerity of Attic manner,” detected by Conze, appears to him to be 
absent. The differences between the two reliefs, in the matter of the sword 
and its sheath and of the left thumb of the central figure, are explicable 
from misinterpretation by the copyist of superficial injuries in the Lateran 
relief. (B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 42-50.) 

The Relief of the Peliades in Berlin. — In replying to E. Loewy, who 
contends (B. Com. Rom. 1897) that this relief is not antique, but a copy from 
an antique work (whether the Lateran example or some other), made by a 
sculptor of the Renaissance, and hence important as a very early example of 
such copying, R. Kekulé von Stradonitz gives as his opinion, founded on long 
personal observation of the relief, confirmed by that of the museum-sculptors 
Freres and Possenti, that it is an ancient copy, but very freely worked over 
in the time of the Renaissance. The background has been sunk below the 
original level, the depth of the relief changed in places, and except on the 
hair, part of the face, and part of the drapery of the bending Peliad, and on 
the bunch of drapery behind Medea’s right elbow the original surface has 
everywhere been smoothed off. Other changes, by which it varies from the 
Lateran example, are the addition of a fold of drapery on the standing 
Peliad, the changing of the sword into an olive twig, and the removal of the 
sword-sheath (though both are still traceable in outline), and the shortening 
of the box held in Medea’s left hand in order to make, out of a part of it, a 
new left hand, projecting sharply from the background, in Renaissance style. 
Further, two oval depressions were made in the background, probably to 
receive egg-shaped pieces of marble, in an attempt to adapt the work to some 
mistaken interpretation of the subject. The main part of the relief is of 
Pentelic marble, which has splintered and cracked badly and has been re- 
placed, below the line of a slanting break near the bottom, by a piece of 
Carrara marble. The drawing made by Ferrari, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, omits the lower piece, whence it may be inferred that the 
Renaissance workman restored it in plaster, which again fell off, and that 
the present addition is of later date, though prior to Wagner’s drawing in 
1828. (KEKULE von Strapvonitz, Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 96-100.) 

Relief of Attic Origin in Rome. — At a meeting of the German Archae- 
ological Institute in Rome, February 5, 1897, Saviguoni spoke of a relief in 
the Museo delle Terme which he compared with the reliefs of the Peliades, 
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of Orpheus, and of Pirithous. Three women are represented, two in close 
conversation, the third going away. With reference to the painting from 
Herculaneum (Helbig, 170 /), the scene is explained as the attempt made by 
Phoebe (i.e., Artemis) to reconcile Niobe and Latona. The relief shows the 
influence of the great art of Athens, and, to some degree, of the circle of 
Polygnotus. It is described, Matz-Duhn, III, No. 3731. (Rém. Mitth. 
1897, p. 85.) 

Antiques in the Maignan Collection. — At the meeting of the Société 
Nationale des Antiquaires de France, February 24, 1897, A. Maignan sub- 
mitted antiquities from his collection: (1) Vase in the form of a head of 
Athena. (2) Sepulchral stele found in 1896 at the Piraeus. A seated 
woman holds the hand of a standing man. The inscription, 


M(vpra) Nixaydpas 
o(v) ivoréXo(v) Sarapivios 


shows, as M. Collignon observed, that Nicagoras was a metic from Salamis 
and that Myrta was the daughter of an isoteles. The date is the early fourth 
century k.c. (3) Three moulds for silver ware. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 
163-174; five illustrations.) 

Stone Tripod.— Base from Mantineia.— In J. H. S. XVI, pp. 275- 
284, Percy Gardner discusses two pieces of Greek sculpture. 

The first is a limestone tripod, presented to All Souls’ College, Oxford, by 
Anthony Lefray in 1771, and already described by Michaelis, Ancient Marbles 
in Great Britain, p. 592. It is believed to have come from Corinth. “On 
a round pedestal with three feet recline three lions, on each of which stands 
a female figure clad in a long chiton girt at the waist, and wearing on the 
head a kind of stephane, and over that a round crown or polos. Each grasps 
in one hand the tail of the lion whereon she stands, with the other appar- 
ently raises her dress. On the heads of the three women rests a basis, sup- 
ported also by a central column, in the form of an hour-glass, with torus in 
the midst.” The whole evidently supported a large basin, which was fixed 
in the stone basis by means of lead. With this monument is compared 
the basis of blue Laconian marble from Olympia, which, as restored by Treu 
(Olympia, III, p. 26), shows a very close resemblance in all essential features. 
Other similar monuments are also cited. They were probably intended to 
hold water for purification. These figures standing on lions seem to have 
no direct connection with the worship of Cybele, though they must be 
derived from a similar representation of an Asiatic goddess. As used in 
these bases the mythological signification has probably been lost, and the 
figures have become merely architectonic. The style of the Oxford monu- 
ment is late archaic, and the execution by no means careful. It seems to 
represent an early fifth century variety of a fixed archaic type. The work- 
manship makes it probable that it is an original Greek work. 

The second monument discussed by Professor Gardner is the Mantinean 


Basis. The part of this paper which concerns the number and arrangement 
of the slabs was written without knowledge of Amelung’s work on this sub- 
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ject, and has since been withdrawn by the author (J. H. S. XVII, pp. 120, 
121). There remains a discussion of the group, which stood upon the ped- 
estal decorated by the reliefs. The central figure must be Apollo, and a 
coin of Severus from Megara shows what is probably a replica of the Man- 
tinean group. It represents Apollo Citharoedus in the centre, Leto on the 
left holding a sceptre, and Artemis on the right in long chiton, but appar- 
ently with bow and quiver. These figures show types belonging to the fourth 
century, and recurring in part in other works associated with Praxiteles. 
The Megarian group cannot be the work of an elder Praxiteles. 

Venus of Melos. —In the Chron. d. Arts for January 9 and 16, 1897, 
S. Reinach discussed the reports concerning the discovery of the Venus of 
Melos and its acquisition by the French. A note on the same subject 
appeared in the Débats, December 13, 1896, and led to a letter by W. J. 
Stillman in the Nation (New York), February 18, p. 125. This was fol- 
lowed by a letter from E. Robinson, Nation, March 4, p. 161, and from 
Reinach, Nation, March 25, p. 222. The evidence concerning the discovery 
of the statue was discussed in these letters, and, in addition, Reinach makes 
some interesting remarks. He compares the Venus with the Poseidon in 
Athens, with which was found another statue, the base of which bears the 
inscription, @eodwpidas Aaorparo Tlovedeu. This inscription belongs to the 
early part of the fourth century B.c. A drawing by Voutier shows that 
the inscribed fragment, found with the Venus, supported not a column but 
the small Hermes now in the Louvre. The Venus was found with two 
Hermae, and the inscription of one is given by Voutier as Teodoridas Dais- 
tratou. So, with the Venus there were found two inscriptions, one later 
than 280, the other earlier than 350 B.c.; apparently, then, neither belongs 
to the Venus. The Poseidon belongs in common opinion to the second cen- 
tury B.c.; therefore the inscription found with it has nothing more to do 
with it than have the two inscriptions found with the Venus to do with 
that statue. Reinach would ascribe the Venus to the school of Phidias. 

Protesilaus Adonis.—In the Rim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 30-39 (pl. ii, 
supplementary pl., cut), B. Graef discusses the figure from the Farnese col- 
lection, now in the Naples Museum, which goes by the name of Protesilaus. 
As now set up the figure appears to be advancing as if for combat. Graef 
shows that it should lean back, not forward, and finds that a tender youth 
is represented. The wound in the left thigh and comparison with sarcophagi 
and the painting in the Casa di Adonide in Pompeii make it probable that 
Adonis is represented. Whether the boar was originally present is not to be 
determined. Perhaps the original was of metal, but that is by no means 
certain. Comparison with the Endymion in Stockholm, the Apollo of the 
Belvedere, the Ganymedes of Leochares, as well as the monument of Dexi- 
leos, the reliefs of the Mausoleum, and the Alexander sarcophagus from 
Sidon, makes it appear that the original of the Naples figure is to be con- 
nected with the art of the middle of the fourth century, though how close 
the connection is cannot be stated definitely. So far the torso alone has 
been considered, for the head is attached to the torso in such a way as to 
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offer no guarantee that the two belong together. A replica of the head is 
in the British Museum (Koepp, Veber das Bildnis Aleranders des Grossen, 
52tes Berliner Winckelmannsprogramm, p. 23; Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, 
p. 669, fig. 151). It is on the whole better than the Naples head. Com- 
parison of this head with others brings us again into the circle of the Apollo 
of the Belvedere, which Graef, following Winter, connects with Leochares. 
The pained expression of the face makes the interpretation as Adonis 
natural, and there is a marked similarity between this head and that of 
the painting in the Casa di Adonide. The head, then, probably belongs 
to the torso. Although he assigns this Adonis to the style of Leochares 
in a general way, Graef expressly refrains from suggesting him as its 
author. 

Scopas Minor and the Figure of Hercules Olivarius.— This is the 
subject of an article by E. Loewy in Rém. Mitth. 1897, pp. 56-70 (pl. iii. 
3 figs.) A block of marble found in September, 1895, in Rome, Regio XI, 
between the Piazza della Bocca della Verita and the round temple commonly 
called the Temple of Vesta, bears the inscription . .. O- OLIVARIVS.- 
OPVS - SCOPAE - MINORIS.- Scopas minor is implied in Pliny’s ex- 
pression (V. H. xxxiv, 90) “Scopas uterque.” As Pliny’s latest source in 
such matters seems to be Antigonus of Carystus, this Scopas can hardly be 
later than the third century B.c. The dimensions of the block, with the addi- 
tion of the block needed to complete the inscription, are such that only a re- 
cumbent figure can have been placed upon it. That it was Hercules is evident 
from the mention by regionarii, of the fourth century, of a Hercules Olivarius 
in Regio XI. The recumbent Hercules in the Museo Chiaramonti, No. 733 
(Clarac, V, pl. 796, n. 1991 = Reinach, Repertoire de la statuaire grecque et 
romaine, I, p. 469, 5, p. lviii), although somewhat too large for this base, 
is probably a replica of the figure in question. The Hercules cubans of 
Regio XIV, mentioned in the Curiosum, would also be possibly a replica of 
the Chiaramonti figure, but a statuette of Hercules reclining at a banquet, 
found in Regio XIV, with other votive monuments to Hercules, is more 
likely to be a copy of the Hercules cubans. Seven reliefs are discussed which 
show a recumbent Hercules similar to the Chiaramonti figure. These differ 
from each other in the accessories, but all have an element of the picturesque. 
It may be that the Hercules Olivarius was, like the reliefs, a transfer into 
stone of a type originally invented for a painting, a type of reclining Her- 
acles met with in vase paintings of the fifth century B.c. It is a singular 
coincidence that another figure bearing the name of Scopas, the Aphrodite 


Pandemus or Epitragia, occurs with accessories which make its derivation 
from a larger composition, perhaps a painting, not improbable. 

Remains of Alexandrian Sculpture. — At a meeting of the German 
Archaeological Institute in Rome, January 22, 1897, W. Amelung spoke of 
some Hellenistic sculptures found in Egypt, and certain others similar to 
these, which he ascribed to the Alexandrian school. In conclusion, he showed 
that this Alexandrian school is a branch of the school of Praxiteles. (Rim. 


Vitth. 1897, p. 83.) 
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Statue in the Louvre. — The B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 104-106, 
reports a paper read at the meeting of January 7 by E. Michon on an antique 
statue in the Louvre, Salle de Clarac, Cat. Sommaire des Marbres Antiques, 
No. 2439. It is a draped female figure, originally a fountain. This figure 
is of Roman date, but the motif is earlier, being a development from the 
type of a nude athlete pouring oil into his hand. 

The Tiara of Saitaphernes. — In Berl. Phil. W. June 12, p. 764 ff., 
E. v. Stern, Director of the Museum at Odessa, discusses the Tiara of 
* Saitaphernes and gold forgeries in southern Russia. He gives some examples 
of such forgeries and comes to the conclusion that the tiara cannot possibly 
be genuine. 


PAINTING AND VASES 


Fresco from Mycenae. — At a meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
May 14, 1897, E. Pottier called attention to the new fragment of fresco 
painting from the Acropolis of Mycenae,—an arm with a flower in the 
closed hand, of such perfect execution that it can be compared with the 
best drawings of classical times, and corrects the customary conception of 
the imperfections of the human figure in the paintings of this early period. 
The technical process recalls at once Egyptand Assyria. The fragment is 
published by Pharmakowsky in the Mémoires of the Imperial Society of 
St. Petersburg. (C. R. Acad. Inse. 1897, p. 259.) 

Mycenae and Egypt.— In the Athen. April 24, 1897, W. M. Flinders 
Petrie combats the statement that a Mycenaean vase in the British Museum 
was found with a scarab of the twenty-sixth dynasty. The vase and the 
scarab were found together, but Professor Petrie argues that the scarab 
(a sard) is in all ways less like work of the twenty-sixth dynasty than that 
of an earlier period, and assigns it conjecturally to about 1200 B.c. So the 


scarab offers no support to those who propose late dates for Mycenaean 
objects and culture. Mycenaean finds from Enkomi are further adduced 
in support of a comparatively early date for Mycenaean culture. In the 
Athen. May 8, an anonymous correspondent attacks Professor Petrie’s 
statements about the scarab, assigning it to a much later date, and also 
criticises his remarks about the objects from Enkomi. 

Two Early Attic Paintings on Marble. — In the Jb. Arch. I. for 1897, 
pls. i and ii, are produced in black and white, from drawings by E. Gilliéron, 
the remains of painting on two objects of marble, now in Athens. They 
are discussed by H. Dragendorff, pp. 1-8. 

The first, in the National Museum, is a disk of Parian marble, 0.27 m. 
in diameter, having two holes near the middle line, by which it was fastened 
against some background with iron nails. It has been broken, and some 
pieces near the middle are missing, and on what is left the paint has almost 
disappeared, but enough remains to show a bearded man seated on a chair, 
leaning slightly forward toward the right and wearing a mantle which 
leaves the right arm and shoulder bare, but apparently covered the lower 


part of the body. The right hand lay on his knee, the left was extended. 
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An inscription in old Attic letters, running around the upper edge of the 
disk, gives the hexameter: pvjpa 70d Aiveiov codias iarpot dpiorov. The 
remains of color show that the letters, which are cut in, were filled with 
blue paint, that the background was red, the mantle ochre, the beard, chair, 
ground-line, and drawing-lines black. The process was the same as in the 
Lyseas-stele, first to make a sketch on the marble, then to fill in the color 
of background and figure, then to give the complete drawing in dark lines. 
The disk is, however, later than the stele, for the folds of the drapery are 
less stiff, the right foot is drawn back with only the toes resting on the 
ground, and the toes themselves are correct in shape and size. Peculiarities 
of the face and beard point to an attempt at portraiture. The style indi- 
cates a date in the last quarter of the sixth century, and the letters, which 
are more archaic than on the Pisistratus altar, point to the early part of that 
time. We may assume that the person represented was a member of the 
famous Asclepiad family of Cos, but of an older generation than the Aeneius, 
uncle of Hippocrates, whose name has been handed down, and who was 
probably born about the time the painting was made. The form of the 
object and the use of the word prvjpa, at a time when ojpa was usual for 
a grave-monument, suggest that this was rather a votive offering; and 
possibly the omission of the name of the dedicator implies that he was 
Aeneius himself. 

The second painting is found on the larger of two fragments of a shield 
of Parian marble, which are in the Acropolis Museum with the pieces of the 
Athena from a pre-Persian pediment representing the Gigantomachia. The 
fragments show, of the front of the shield, only part of a smooth outer band 
enclosing a circular roughened space, painted red, which served as back- 
ground for the green snake-border of a sculptured aegis. The painting, 
which is on the inner side, gives the upper part of a Victory, advancing 
toward the left, with head in profile, body in front view, wings expanded 
symmetrically behind the figure to right and left, the left arm lowered, and 
the right arm extended. The garment is a mantle, drawn obliquely under 
the left arm and below the left breast, and fastened on the right shoulder, 
as in so many of the female statues of the Acropolis. A chiton or under- 
garment must have been given in color only, without drawing, so that it 
has disappeared ; for the Nike with bared breast came in only in the time 
of Paeonius, and even then always wore the Tonic chiton. The hair is 
bound up with ribbon, and one wavy lock, in front of the ear, falls to 
the shoulder. A bit of the circular border, a braid-pattern surrounded by 
a tongue-pattern, allows us to complete the field of the picture and to see 
that the Victory, though passing the middle of the space, does not stand 
in the centre. There would be room, at the left, for a tropaeum, or better 
still, an altar, on which she is pouring a libation. Beside the drawing, 
enough color remains to show that the wings and hair were yellow-brown ; 
the lips, and apparently the cheeks also, red; the rest of the flesh tinted 
only; the background red, but separated from the yellow of the hair by a 


strip left plain. 


Persian débris, are consistent with a date of about 500 B.c. 


originate in the time of Phidias. 


seen to be necessary, with many illustrations, is given. 


and more unnumbered pieces, nearly a half. 


of pieces already published in the Antike Denkmdiler, I. 


Paris and elsewhere would add much to our knowledge. 
Arch. IT. 1897, pp. 9-48; 37 cuts.) 
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The work is later than the Lyseas-stele, and in the harmony of figure and 
drapery, in the movement of the body and the lock of hair, in the lifelike 
rendering of the hair, in the skill with which a few bold strokes give the 
arm, we find an analogy with the ceramic paintings of the cylixes of the 
best period. The type of face, with lower part somewhat full, and with 
strong chin, is the Attic type of the earlier work of Euphronius, belonging 
to the end of the sixth century. The use of island marble and the compara- 
tively good preservation of the painting on an object found among the 
The shield was 
probably a separate votive offering, not belonging to a statue. 
that the fifth century fashion of painting the inner sides of shields did not 


The Corinthian Tablets in the Antiquarium of the Berlin Mu- 
seum.— The Berlin collection of the fragments of terra-cotta votive tablets 
to Poseidon, found near Corinth in 1879, — evidently the discarded offerings 
from an overstocked sacred grove, — has been newly examined, with the result 
that Furtwiingler’s description of them (in the catalogue of the vase-collec- 
tion) must receive many additions and corrections. A list of the changes 
The greater part 
of the new work consists in putting together pieces which have not before 
been recognized as belonging together; and in this way many new tablets 
have been enlarged or reconstructed with more or less completeness, the 
dimensions, subjects, and inscriptions of many being newly ascertained. 
Of the six hundred and fourteen fragments described by Furtwiingler, 
more than a fourth part have been thus used, and of the three hundred 


Among the corrected or newly identified subjects are several representa- 
tions of Zeus, formerly taken for Amphitrite, in conjunction with Poseidon, 
one of Poseidon riding on a dolphin, one of Heracles carrying the Cercopes, 
one of the Minotaur (the last two especially interesting from the rarity of 
mythological subjects), and one instance of Athena, formerly taken for a Ne- 
reid, accompanying Amphitrite. Furtwiingler’s conjecture that the letters 
QO, near a tree-like object under which a box stands, pointed to a sixth cen- 
tury presentation of the fable of the Raven (xdépag), has been disproved by the 
completion of the inscription, in which these letters are part of the name of 
the dedicator. In several instances, supposed marine subjects, as already 
noted by Cecil Torr (Jb. Arch. I. 1895, p. 171), are found to be parts of 
human figures or else still undetermined. Sixteen new inscriptions have 
been made out, including a unique xapvos, beside the picture of a flaming 
furnace. More than fifty have been added to the list of fragments or tab- 
lets painted on both sides. Most of the illustrations are corrected versions 


Although the Berlin collection is much the larger part of the whole num- 
ber of these fragments found, it is probable that similar study of those in 
(E. Pernice, Jb. 
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A Vase-Fragment from Tell-Defenneh.— Among the vase-fragments 
discussed by Diimmler (Jb. Arch. J[., 1895, p. 41), with reference rather to 
technique and style than to the meaning of the paintings, one (/.c. p. 41, 
fig. 3) can be identified as representing Odysseus rushing upon Circe with 
drawn sword, after the manner of a black-figured vase-painting from Gela 
(Arch. Zeit. 1876, pl. 15). As in that picture, so here, Circe appears to be 
seated, holding the goblet in her left hand while she stirs the contents with 
a stick held in the right. A curly tail, a foot where a hand should be, and 
bristles on the legs of the figure behind Odysseus, show that the transfor- 
mation into swine was represented, in Ionic fashion, as fairly advanced. 
Another of the transformed comrades must have stood behind Circe, to 
balance the scene. The Gela picture, which is later and gives the swine- 
character only in head and tail, must be derived from the Ionic representa- 
tion. On an Etruscan mirror (Gerhard, 403, 1 and 2),a vase from Vuleci 
(Rosch. Lex. U1, 1195), and a Boeotian cup (J. H. S. 1892, pl. iv), the 
same tradition of human legs, but arms replaced by forelegs of swine, appears 


again; but nowhere is the swine-character so marked as in the Tell-Defen- 
neh example. (E. Petersen, Jb. Arch. I., 1897, pp. 55, 56.) 

The Paintings of Panaenus at Olympia.— Phidias’s statue of the 
Olympian Zeus could be closely approached on both sides and at the back, 
but immediately in front of it, a space of the whole width of the nave and 
of the length of three intercolumniations was railed off from public entrance 
by a stone paxapet or fence. On the inside of this enclosure were the paint- 
ings of Panaenus, and if we assume that there was an entrance on the side 
opposite the statue and that Pausanias, who gives their subjects, takes them 
in order as he passed them in going round to the right from the entrance, we 
have, on the cross-wall next the gate, Heracles and Atlas; on the three spaces 
between the columns on the right, Theseus and Pirithoiis, Hellas crowning 
Salamis, Heracles and the lion; in the three corresponding spaces on the 
left (omitting the front of the pedestal), Ajax and Cassandra, Sterope and 
Hippodamia, Prometheus and Heracles; on the cross-wall next the gate 
again, Achilles and Penthesilea; and on the two folds of the gate, the two 
Hesperides, next to Atlas. The inner connection of these seemingly 
detached scenes must be found in the purpose which the room served, the 
persons for whose use it was reserved; and these could only be, at Olympia, 
the Olympic victors. The theme of all the pictures is, indeed, contest or 
victory. Here are the first and the last of the Labors of Heracles, —the fight 
with the Nemean lion and the visit to the garden of the Hesperides. The 
Titan Prometheus, rescued by Heracles, matches the Titan Atlas. The 
friendship of Theseus and Pirithoiis was a companionship in daring advent- 
ure. Salamis and Hippodamia, in the middle of either side, are the prizes 
of victory, the latter indeed of the first Olympic contest. Ajax, the iBpiorrys, 
is a warning to the victor against insolent self-confidence. Achilles support- 
ing the dying Penthesilea, whom he has himself wounded, personifies the 
Pindaric note that even the foe must be respected, if he has fought valiantly 


for the right. Indeed, the passage of the thought from scene to scene, and 
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the choice of the forms in which it is set forth, are like nothing so much as 
Pindar; and the pictured walls of the place in which, most probably, the 
crown of wild olive was presented to the victor, were themselves a sort 
of Pindaric Ode of Victory. (A. TRrRENDELENBURG, Winckelmannsfest, 
1896, Arch. Anz. 1897, pp- 25-28, 1 cut.) 

Cylix from Athens.—In J. H. S. XVI, pp. 285-287, Cecil Smith has 
published a cylix from Athens belonging to Mr. C. W. Mitchell. The vase 
is of a somewhat heavy form, with thick handles and inset lip. The only 
decoration is the design in the centre of the interior. The style and tech- 
nique indicate that the vase belongs to the time of Epictetus, at the end of 
the sixth century B.c. The drawing, however, shows a decided advance on 
most of the work of that school, and an approach to the manner of Euphro- 
nius, though it cannot be assigned to him. A comparison with two cups 
signed by Phintias makes it probable that this is also his work. The inscrip- 


tion, *"AkéeoTwp kaXos, introduces a new xaAds name. It is the name of the 
son of Epilycus and father of Agenor, and ancestor of Miltiades. The name 
of Epilycus occurs on a psykter of Sostratus, whose style seems to indicate 
that he worked about twenty years before Phintias. But such identifica- 
tions are uncertain. 

Crater from Orvieto. — P. Girard discusses in the B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, 
pp. 221-224, the crater from Orvieto (Louvre, Salle G. No. 311) and the 
expression of faces in Greek vase paintings. 

Crimean Pottery. — A note by E. Pottier is appended to de Bock’s arti- 
cle on pottery from the Caucasus and the Crimea. Pottier ascribes to the 
fourth century B.c. a terra-cotta representing a semi-nude woman, and 
regards it as an importation from Attica. He regards a rude head of a 
man as probably local Crimean work. Fragments of black-figured and 
severe red-figured Attic vases show intercourse of Athens with the Crimea 
by the middle of the fifth century B.c. Certain fragments with reliefs are 
probably Attic work of the third century B.c. The local pottery of Theo- 
dosia is of hasty, inartistic manufacture, though some of it is better than 
the rest. Pottier expresses the opinion that the manufacture of glazed pot- 
tery has continued without interruption from ancient times to the present. 
(B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1895 [pub. 1897], pp. 248-254.) 

Inscriptions of Boeotian Vases.—In “Ed. “Apy. 1896, pp. 243-246, 
D. S. Stavropoulos publishes some inscribed cups from Boeotia (supple- 
mentary plate). Number 1 is a bronze phiale, with the inscription (pub- 
lished by Perdrizet, B. C. H. 1896, pp. 242, 243) ‘lapov ro Kapuxeriw 
*"Aydpxovtos Aextois dvéMeav. Number 2 is a clay Kylix, inscribed 
KaAuaia Kévtpwvos. Number 3 has three carelessly written inscrip- 
tions: KAegixa, KAegiya xai pira and ...a xara 
€xroiet Maidoxe or p’ Aidoxt. This is a wide, open cup with two handles 
Each side is adorned with a female head, and beside the handles are pal- 


mettes. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


An Early Thessalian Decree. — At a meeting of the Saxon Academy, 
November 7, 1896, R. Meister discussed “an early Thessalian decree in 
honor of the Corinthian Sotaerus.” The decree has been published in 
*Aorv and Athen. Mitth. XXI, 1896, p. 110; published with discussion by 
Chatzisojidis, Athen. Mitth. XXI, pp. 248 ff., pl. 7. Meister reads: 

"Hs iAwpéovros Pirovixw. Yioo edwxav Swraipur ta. 
Kai yevet Kal Kal ypyuacw KedpepyéTav 
€\roinoav Taya ai Tis Ta’Ta Tayov Tov 
éreotaxovta Ta xpvoia Kai dpyvpia THs BeAdaiw 
opeva Pepexpar(tdaiw). 

He translates: “It was when Philonicus was Hylorus. The Hyiosthenians 
gave to the Corinthian Sotaerus, himself, and his family, his household, and 
his property, asylia and ateleia, and declared him a benefactor, both during 
the rule of a tagus (over Thessaly) and in the time when no fagus com- 
mands. If anyone transgress this, the tagus who presides (in the council of 
tagi of the various cities) shall employ forcible measures against him. The 
gold and silver articles, which had been lost from the Delphic sanctuary, he 
saved, which had belonged to Orestas, son of Pherecratidas.” 

The word YiooOermvo Meister derives from vids Oeros, “ adopted son.” 
He suggests that the Orestas mentioned may be the Orestes, son of Eche- 
cratides, mentioned by Thue. I, 111, the change from Pherecratides being an 
easy one. Orestes might have deposited his goods at Delphi, and then when 
his property was confiscated by the state, Sotaerus may have been in- 
strumental in securing it, for which he is honored by the Hyiosthetonians, 
their town being a member of the Thessalian confederacy. This would 
give about 454 B.c. as the date of the inscription, with which the dialect and 
the forms of the letters agree. Meister discusses the dialect in some detail. 
(Ber. Stichs. Ges. phil-hist. Cl. XLVITI, pp. 251-265.) 

The same inscription is discussed by O. A. Danielsson in Eranos, Acta 
philologica Suecana (Upsala), I, 1896, pp. 136-149. He reads at the begin- 
ning: tAopéovros Pirovixo vid and at the end "Opéora 6 
Pepexpar-. His other readings are the same, except that he writes raya(«) 
in 1. 6, and avoids y and w entirely. The BéAdaoy he thinks is not the tem- 
ple at Delphi, but a shrine of the Delphic god in the Thessalian town where 
the inscription was written. He also discusses the dialect, grammar, etc. 

The Deposit-Inscription of Xuthias.— At the meeting of the Saxon 
Academy, December 5, 1896, R. Meister gave some new readings of this in- 


scription and discussed it. He reads: 


rae Dirayalw : pvat: al x’ abtos Hi, rw : 
ai O€ K TEKVWY TMEV, EEL KA TEVTE : hnBovre’ ai 


dé xa py yevntal Téxva, Tov értdixarav | dtayv@pev d€ Teyeatals 


xatov GeOpov. 


| 
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(d) 

EovOiat rar Piraya\iw Terpaxdtit pvai dpyuvpiw: plév xa Con, 
autos ai x\a Lewy, Tot viol dveAd Ow roi yvy) Ka 
wevte Ka py Tai Ovyarépes | [d]veA0oOw rai «i 
xa py | Tot «i Ka | pn voOOn Toi do(o)ora 


He translates: (a) 


“ For Xuthias, the son of Philachaeus (are deposited) two hundred minae. 
If he is himself alive, he shall come and take (the deposit). But if he is 
dead, it shall belong to his children when they are grown up five years. But 
if there are no children, it shall belong to those who have a right (to it). 
But the Tegeans shall decide according to the compact. 


(>) 

“For Xuthias, the son of Philachaeus, as deposit four hundred minae. 
If he is alive, he shall take it himself. But if he is not alive, his sons shall 
take it, the legitimate ones, when they are grown up five years. But if 
there are none living, the daughters shall take it, the legitimate ones. But 
if there are none living, the illegitimate sons shall take it. But if no ille- 
gitimate sons are living, the next of kin shall take it. But if they disagree, 
the Tegeans shall decide according to the compact.” 


The new readings are based chiefly upon a photograph of the inscription 
(plate). The names Xuthias and Philachaeus point to an Achaean origin 
for Xuthias. The dialect is Doric, but not strictly Laconian. Meister sug- 
gests that Xuthias may have come from a town of the Perioeci in Laconia. 
(Ber. Séichs. Ges. phil.-hist. Classe, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 266-276.) 

Mantinean Inscription. —In Eranos, Acta philologica Suecana, Il 
(1897), pp. 8-42, O. A. Danielsson discusses the inscription from Mantineia 
published in Roehl’s Imagines, 2d ed., p. 33, No. 6, and elsewhere. The 
inscription is an unusually difficult one to read, owing to the bad quality 
and condition of the stone. Danielsson’s readings differ somewhat from 
those of his predecessors in the discussion of the document. The inscription 
contains the verdict of a court for the trial of murder cases. First is a list 
of twelve Mantineans who are convicted, then a provision that if on com- 
mand of the goddess and the judges they give up their property and keep 
away from the sanctuary, they shall suffer no vengeance, third a provision 
that if Phemandrus was guilty of the murder in question he shall die, but 
if not, he shall be spared, and finally a curse upon the guilty. Linguistic 
discussion accompanies the discussion of the subject matter. The inscrip- 
tion in Roehl’s Jmag. 2d ed., p. 35, No. 5, from Troezen is used as illustra- 
tive material and is briefly discussed. 

Inscriptions from Lycosura.—In "Ed. "Apy. 1896, pp. 217-242, B. I. 
Leonardos publishes thirteen inscriptions from Lycosura (Nos. 17-29), with 
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eight facsimiles. Numbers 17 and 18 are parts of the same inscription in 
honor of Xenarchus and Nicippas, inscribed on the wall of the pronaos by 
vote of the Proedri, the Demus, and the Romans doing business in Mega- 
lopolis. Number 19 seems to be a fragment of a decree in honor of the 
same persons by the Lycosurans. Numbers 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 are very 
fragmentary. Number 21 appears to belong to 17. In fact, all these appear 
to belong together. Number 25 consists of two large, rude letters € and &. 
Number 26 is a dedicatory inscription : Zévapxos ‘Ovactxparous éx idiwv 
aveOyxe. Number 27 is a fragment of an inscription stating that some one 
(name gone) and Damocratea (?) restored the temple, rpovatov and dvaOy- 
para (?). Number 28 reads tot xvpiov Kaioapos 
Acoroivas "Exnxoos Number 29 reads Aapoxapits [Sw]tipida xai 
"Apiorydea Nixia TevOp[o] rov vidv Aeorowale (€b)Xapiory ;] 
pt[ov. 

Epigraphical Notes. —In the FR. Et. Gr. X, 1897, pp. 24-57, M. Holleaux 
discusses various Epigraphical Questions. In the Samian inscription pub- 
lished by Girard, B. C. H. V, 477, No. 1, the Straton mentioned was a royal 
officer to collect dues from litigants. The Ptolemy mentioned is perhaps not 
Philopator, but Philadelphus, Euergetes, or one of the successors of Philopa- 
tor. The long Thespian inscription published by Jamot, B. C. H. XIX, 
379 ff., is discussed with much detail. It is an act relating to a concession 
of territory to the Thespians by one of the Ptolemies. Jamot’s readings 
are corrected in some particulars, and Holleaux thinks the king in ques- 
tion is rather Ptolemy Philopator than Philadelphus, as Jamot had tried 
to prove. The inscription C. J. G. S. No. 527, found at Tanagra, is ex- 
plained as a copy of an Oropian decree of proxeny, which accounts for 
its not being in the dialect of Boeotia. The three inscriptions discussed 
are published in full. 

The Greek Alphabet.—In the Athen. Mitth. XXI, pp. 410-433, P. 
Kretschmer writes of the Secondary Characters of the Greek Alphabet. The 
article is an attempt to solve the much-disputed problem: why is it that 
the different branches of the Hellenic people— with the exception of the 
Theraeans, Melians, and Cretans — while they agree as to the sign for @, 
differ as to the sign for x, the eastern alphabet using +, the western Y ? 
In the east Y was used for W, in the west +=€. The sound of &, it is 
maintained, was not simply & + s, because of eastern XS, western YS (and 
+S. XS) K= being very rare. Original k + s became kh + s, and then 
the guttural spirant +s. For this guttural spirant there was no generally 
accepted sign; but it is to be sought in the 9) of Naxian €[]coyos = é£oyxos 
(Roberts 25), in + in Rhodian «vAt+s (Rob. 131 5), and in Boeotian 
6+s(0s), C. I. G. S. 17,1955. The guttural spirant +s often became oa(c). 
Later on, however, the ancient pronunciation * + s was revived. Originally 
the non-Phoenician signs were ¢ = x= x, ¢s=y, xs=€. In the west 
X= lost its =, leaving X to represent € because the guttural spirant occurred 
only before s; a new sign Y was invented for x (Lokrian-Arkadian > = y 
was an innovation). In the east and in Corinth, for € Samech (£), with 
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or without s, was used; but Attica and most of the Cyclades continued to 
employ X=x, X2 = O2=y. In the east, however, in order to have 
a single sign for y, Y was borrowed from the west. In the recently (1896) 


discovered inscriptions from Thera we actually find Y for € which must be 
ascribed to Ionic influence, since (), and X = x are employed. In the older 
records KM=&. Incidentally Kretschmer disposes of Schmid’s theory 
(Philologus, LII, 336), which rests on the assumption that the invention 
of a single sign for @ and x shows that these characters represented spirants 
(f, ch), and not aspirates p*, k*. The proofs of the aspirate character of 
¢ and yx are as follows: — A. from phonetic changes in Greek: (1) dissimi- 
lation, as in @adAh¥Bus from OadrGvBuos, (2) such spellings as éxe, “Adpodiry 
prove the existence of an h in a following syllable; as does also hapGevos ; 
B. from the representation of @ in non-Hellenic languages. aus was the 
nearest possible equivalent to Fabius. o and x were aspirates at the time 
when the signs to express these sounds were invented; and the Greeks had 
in the single sign © a means to express ?. 

Inscriptions from Thrace and Macedonia. — During a tour in eastern 
Macedonia and southern Thrace in the summer of 1896, Mr. J. A. R. Munro 
and Professor W. C. F. Anderson copied a number of inscriptions, and the 
former has published twenty-six of these, which are either new or published 


in a more imperfect text. Nos. 3, 11, 12, and 14 are Latin. No. 9, “Exaracy 
KwpaBo| Sayyapio yuvy, is thought by Mr. Munro to be the earliest known 
inscription of Amphipolis, though he assigns no date. ‘The newly published 
inscriptions are either proper names or are too fragmentary to afford much 
evidence as to their contents. (J. H. S. XVI, pp. 313-322.) 

Epigraphic Notes. — In the Athen. Mitth. XXI, pp. 440-447, M. Friinkel 
publishes Epigraphie Miscellanies. 

(1) The inscription of Kamo (I. G. A. 324) is from Alagonia, on the 
boundary between Messene and Sparta. The reading Kayo tv €Ovoe rae 
Koppat is correct; cf. Varro, De re rust. II, 4,9, who says that the Greeks 
in Italy sacrificed a pig at the beginning of the marriage rites. The cymbal 
on which the inscription is placed is a toy which was offered to Artemis 
upon the occasion of her marriage. (2) Archaic inscription from Megara 
(Etdpovns ‘Pivwvos). It shows B = E, the four-stroke sigma, and the 
Tonic Q. (3) On the Inscriptions from Olympia: emendations to Nos. 161, 655. 
On No. 681 Frinkel shows from Josephus, Ant. XVI, 5. 3, and Bell. Jud. I, 
21. 12, that in 40 B.c. Herod the Great was dywvofeérns in person at Olympia, 
where he paid the cost of the games just celebrated, and for the future 
offered to give the interest of a certain unspecified sum (zdpovs ypyyuatur). 

Attic idos.— In the Athen. Mitth. X XI, pp. 450-453, A. Koerte dis- 
cusses a bronze voting-dise of an Attic dicast of the fourth century inscribed 
Wndos Syuooia and, on the obverse, I (zeta). The pierced cylindrical axis 
denotes that it was used for condemnation, the letter stamped on the back 
the section in the Heliastic court. Since we have such ballots bearing the 
letters A, M, as well as A-K, it follows that voting-dises were used after 
307 B.c., when Demetrius added two tribes to the original ten. 
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Kaprafiaxd.— In the Athen. Mitth, XXI, pp. 454-456, F. Hiller von 
Girtringen notices briefly a book bearing this title by Manolakikis, and 
comments on the new inscriptions it contains. One is a decree of an Ionic 
city in honor of a Carpathian, and consists entirely of well-known formulas. 

Inscriptions from Abae in Phocis.— The excavations of the British 
School at Abae, Hyampolis, and Myx in Phocis have yielded ten very frag- 
mentary inscriptions, which have been published by V. W. Yorke (J. H. S. 
XVI, pp. 306-312). Most of these fragments are too badly mutilated to 
yield any satisfactory results. No. 3 contains the name of the artist Eubu- 
lides, son of Eucheir, probably the sculptor who lived about 150 B.c., and 
set up the monument in the Ceramicus at Athens. The cut of this inscrip- 
tion shows marked divergencies from the Athenian signatures of this artist 
(cf., e.g., Loewy, 228 a), but as Mr. Yorke says the forms of the letters do 
not permit an identification with the earlier Eubulides, it is probable that 
the copy is not a facsimile. No. 5 furnishes a mention of the Elaphebolia, 
already known from Plutarch as a festival of Hyampolis, and also a hitherto 
unknown feast of the Laphria, a name which is connected by Mr. Yorke 
with the Artemis Laphria of Aetolia. No. 7 is a gravestone, now at Exarcho 
but said to come from Abae, bearing the name Ev@vdpoves in epichoric 
characters. The @ is crossed, in the @ the hasta does not project beyond 
the circle, and the s is three-stroked. The two latter peculiarities are not 
recognized as Phocian by Kirchhoff or Larfeld, though both are found in 
inscriptions of Boeotia and Opuntian Locris. 

The End of Chaleion. — In the R. Et. Gr. X, No. 37, pp. 19-24, 
P. Perdrizet publishes an inscription, according to which the city Chaleion 
of the Ozolian Locrians was joined by Pompey to the neighboring city 
Oeanthe, which accounts for the fact that it is not thereafter mentioned. 

New Delphic Temple Accounts. — H. Pomtow (Berl. Phil. W. January 
16, pp. 92 ff.) discusses the inscriptions containing accounts of the building 
of the temple at Delphi (B. C. H. XVII, pp. 613-617; XVIII, p. 181; 
XX, 1896, pp. 197-241). These inscriptions furnish lists of Delphic archons 
from 353 to 341, and less exactly from 336 to 325 B.c.; also lists of hierom- 
nemones for the period after 336 B.c. In addition to these, they furnish 
important information concerning the rebuilding of the temple and the 
management of Delphic finances, the Delphic families, and other matters. 
Pomtow also proposes a reading and explanation of the Delphic rock 
inscription in Wescher-Foucart, 480. 

Greek Inscription in Lycia.— A previously unpublished Greek inscrip- 
tion from ‘Tos in Lycia, seen and copied by Benndorf in 1892, is printed 
and commented upon by Ritterling. It is on the base of a statue erected 
by the demos of Tlos in honor of the /egatus propraetore of Lycia and Pam- 
phylia, P. Baebius P. f. Ouf. Italicus. The name of the emperor whose 
legatus he was, has been thoroughly erased, but the coincidence of titles 
shows the date of the inscription to be 85 a.p., and the emperor, therefore, 
Domitian. Baebius is said to have commanded the fourteenth legion in a 
“German war,” which must have been that with the Chatti in 83 a.p., to 
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which only one other inscription can be definitely referred (C. J. L. XIV, 
3612). (Kb. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, coll. 60-64.) 

A New King of Bithynia. — According to the usual chronology, based 
on Appian, With. 7 and 10, Nicomedes II, Epiphanes, sixth king of Bithynia, 
reigned from 149 to 94(?) B.c., and was succeeded by his son Nicomedes III, 
Philopator, who reigned until 74 B.c., and was the last king of Bithynia. 
A Delphic inscription, B. C. H. XVIII, 1894, pp. 254 ff., mentions a king 
of Bithynia, Nicomedes son of Nicomedes, and his wife, Queen Laodice, 
daughter of King Mithradates. This king comes between Nicomedes Epiph- 
anes and Nicomedes Philopator. This agrees with part of Appian, Mith. 7, 
and also with the statement of Syncellus that there were eight kings of 
Bithynia. Licinianus, p. 525, Bonn (276, C, Par.), and 593 Bonn (313, D, 
Par.) mentions a Nicomedes Euergetes. This is the new king of the inscrip- 
tion from Delphi. A King Nicomedes is mentioned in several inscriptions 
from various parts of the Greek world as a liberal giver. He it was who was 
first the ally and then the rival of Mithradates Eupator. The list of kings 
of Pontus is to be provisionally fixed as follows: (1) Mithradates I, Ctistes, 
301-266 B.c., (2) Ariobarzanes, 266-250?, (3) Mithradates IT, 250?-190?, 
(4) Pharnaces, 190?-169, (5) Mithradates III, Philopator Philadelphus, 169- 
150?, (6) Mithradates 1V, Euergetes, 1507-121, (7) Mithradates V, Eupator, 
121-63. (THeoporeE Rernacu, R. Num. 1897, pp. 241-260.) 

Summa rudis. — At a meeting of the German Archaeological Institute 
in Rome, April 9, 1897, Ch. Hiilsen spoke of the inscription from Angora in 
Athen. Mitth. 1896, p. 467. The word covppapovdys occurring there is 
explained as a transliteration of summa rudis, meaning a master in the 
gladiatorial art. (Rém. Mitth. 1897, pp. 87, 88.) 

Attic Inscriptions.—In the Athen. Mitth. XXI, pp. 434-439, A. Wil- 
helm publishes four inscriptions from Attica. No. 1 is a decree of 164 B.c. in 
honor of various officials, Nos. 2 and 3 are metrical, No. 3 being in honor of 
Pan and the Nymphs, and No. 4 is a list of the members of an €pavos, — 
both men and women, — from about 135 s.c. 

Greek Inscriptions at Clandeboye. —“ Among the many treasures 
which the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava has acquired during his long and 
varied experiences throughout the world, and which now surround him in 
his seat in County Down, are a goodly number of Greek texts on stone. 
These he has set against the left wall of the entrance hall. He obtained 
them forty-six years ago when cruising along the coast of Asia Minor in his 
yacht, armed with a firman authorizing him to take such things when he 
found them. The great majority of these texts represent two groups from 
Teos and Iasos, the former on black stone slabs, which must have been set in 
the wall of a temple or other public building, the latter on a tall white stele 
of which three sides are covered with inscriptions. 

“T took the pains to copy these texts with care in March, 1897, hoping that 
some of them were as yet unpublished. But I have since found them almost 
all in Le Bas and Waddington’s Voyage Archcologique, and suppose that 
even those which I have not yet found in that book (it seems to have no 
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index) are there also. Le Bas made his careful search in 1842-3, a few 
years before Lord Dufferin’s cruise. 

“ The group from Teos came from the public baths of the modern village 
near the site. These are all concerned with the right of asylum claimed by 
the Dionysiac artists of Teos (then representing the whole polity) from the 
cities of Greece, and more particularly from those of Crete; for these latter 
were notorious pirates, and the artists desired to travel the seas constantly on 
their provincial tours. A few of these texts had already appeared in the 
C. I. G. from the copies of earlier travellers; but Le Bas’s copies and 
squeezes are far more complete. The texts now at Clandeboye from Teos 
which appear in his collection are there numbered 61-65, 69-78. These 
texts are, on the whole, in very good preservation; a few variants in my 
readings from those of Le Bas—they are very unimportant — must be 
kept for another place. 

“ The second group relates altogether to gifts of private individuals to the 
theatre or for the theatrical performances at Iasos, and the tall stele seems 
to have been set up at the entrance of the parodos. The Clandeboye texts 
correspond to the following numbers in Le Bas’s collection : 252-68, 270-2. 
There are many points of interest in these lists of gifts, and in the recurring 
formulae with which they are expressed. Thus, e.g., some twenty times, 
after recording that some benevolent citizen had engaged a famous foreign 
artist to perform at Iasos for one or two days, there follows: xai 7 mapodos 
evpev 7 eyevero dwpedv. Le Bas did not venture to translate this 
phrase. At present I am disposed to translate it, ‘And (in consequence of 
the foreign “ star”) the entrance money rose to a drachma (per head), so that 
the performance paid its own expenses and did not burden the public funds.’ 
But there are difficulties in this rendering. The dates of both groups of 
texts are determinable; they belong to the earlier half of the second cen- 
tury B.C. 

“Though the pleasure of publishing these texts has been forestalled by 
Le Bas, it is yet a matter of great interest that their present home should be 
known. New travellers may otherwise waste their time in searching for 
them at Teos or Tasos, and, in any case, any new edition of the Corpus 
ought to contain a note as to the whereabouts of the originals, by which 
any doubts regarding Le Bas’s readings may be settled by an appeal to the 
present most courteous owner. Haec hactenus.” (J. P. MAnAFFy, Athen. 
May 22, 1897.) 


COINS 


Coin of Cyzicus.— Coin of Tranquillina. — At a meeting of the Nu- 
mismatie Society, February 18, 1897, Mr. T. Ready exhibited a plaster cast 
of a quarter-stater of Cyzicus in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, which he 
believed proved the genuineness of a similar coin exhibited by him on 
November 19, 1896. He also exhibited an unpublished bronze coin of the 
Empress Tranquillina struck at Tarsus, with the name of the city on the 
reverse and a representation of the Cabiri standing on a galley and holding 
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a species of arch, beneath which is a pyramidal building enclosing a figure 
of the god Sandan standing on a lion. (Athen. February 27, 1897.) 

Apollo Derronaios.— Two groups of silver coins are known with the 
jegend, sometimes abbreviated, AERRONIKO& or DERRONIKON, their 
types being yokes of oxen with various accessories. The coins belong to 
Thrace or Macedonia at a date not far from 500 B.c. From the legend a 
King Derronicus has been assumed. Th. Reinach publishes (22. Num. 1897, 
pp. 121-126, Pl. III) a silver coin of the fourth century B.c.: Apollo head 
wreathed with laurel, to right; barbarous style. In front, AEPPQNAI—O8. 
F Heracles strangling the lion. At right, bow and quiver. 12.75 gr., 
27x24mm. This is almost identical with the tetradrachma of Lykkeios, 
king of the Paeonians, specimens of which are in the Cabinet de Médailles, 
British Museum, museum at Berlin, ete. Reinach shows that the ending 
-uxds is usually added in coins to the name of a people, and -atos usually 
denotes a deity. Apollo Derronaios would be Apollo of the Derrones, and 
these Derrones must have lived near Paeonia. Lykkeios (or Lykpeios) king 
of Paeonia, extended his power over the Derrones in the fourth century. 
The Macedonian god of healing, etc., Darron, mentioned by Hesychius, may 
be identical with Apollo Derronaios. 

Silver Coins Found at Mycenae.—In the "Ed. ‘Ap y. 1896, pp. 137- 
200, A. Lampropoulos discusses a treasure of 3786 ancient silver coins found 
in 1895, in a room of an ancient house in Mycenae. The coins are of Leucas 
(one only), Corinth, Phlius, Argos, and Egypt. The last named are staters 
of Ptolemy Soter. No coins of the Achaean League were found, which is an 
indication that the treasure was deposited before Corinth joined the League in 
243 B.c. Probably the deposit was made even earlier, about 270 B.c. The 
coins are described and discussed in detail, and pls. 6-10 contain representa- 
tions of 201 of them. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Hippodrome at Olympia. — At the March meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, H. Schone spoke of some unpublished notices of the 
Hippodrome at Olympia and the races held in it, which are in a Greek MS. 
at Constantinople. They give the length of two sides of the Hippodrome 
and of the whole circuit (eight Olympic stades), and the length of the 
courses run by colts and by full-grown horses when driven singly (six 
stades for both), in pairs (three circuits and eight circuits respectively), and 
in fours (eight circuits and twelve circuits). The Greek text is in very bad 
condition. (Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 77.) 

The Danaides.— At a meeting of the Hellenic Society, April 12, Miss 
Harrison read a paper on the Danaides: she contended that the origin of 
the Danaid myth had been misunderstood, especially as regards the supposed 
punishment of the water-carrying in the leaky vessels; this was really no 
punishment at all, but simply carrying on in Hades their upper-world func- 
tions as well nymphs. The jar the Danaides had to fill was bored only at 
the bottom, as shown on ancient monuments, and it was a well cistern. 
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Referring to Professor Ridgeway’s recent paper in the J. H. S. on the 
Pelasgian origin of the objects called Mycenaean, Miss Harrison expressed 
her view that, though the Olympian gods would be found on analysis to 
be part Hellenic, part Pelasgian, the remaining denizens of Hades would 
prove, like the Danaides, to be of Pelasgian origin. (Athen. April 17, 
1897.) 

The so-called “Bow-pullers.”—In the Museum of Science and Art, 
University of Pennsylvania, No. 1, Vol. I, June 15, Dr. D. G. Brinton identi- 
fies the curious little objects sometimes called “bow-pullers,” found in 
Greek, Roman, and Etruscan tombs, with the myrmex mentioned by Greek 
and Roman writers, apparently as part of the caestus. These were intended 
to make the blow of the caestus more effective. 

Ancient Greek Bread-Making.— In the "Ed. "Apy. 1896, pls. 11 and 
12, five terra-cottas, representing bread-making, are published. They are 
discussed, pp. 201-216, by K. Kuruniotes, who assigns three single figures, 
each kneading dough in a trough, to a time not later than the early fifth 
century, B.c., while the other two monuments, consisting each of several fig- 
ures and many accessories, are evidently archaic. All are in the National 
Museum at Athens. One appears to have come from Chalcis, two from 
either Eretria or Tanagra, and one from Attica. Not only the manner of 
kneading bread is here represented, but also the form of the oven and the 
shapes of some of the finished products. 

Bronze Mould in the Ashmolean Museum. — The Ashmolean Museum 
has recently received from Mr. A.J. Evans a bronze mould, acquired by him 
in Corfu in 1895. It is evidently intended to serve for the manufacture of 
repoussé work on thin gold or bronze plates, such as the well-known “ Argivo- 
Corinthian ” reliefs. This monument is discussed and illustrated by Mr. H. 
Stuart Jones in J. H. S. XVI, pp. 323-334. Technically it presents a close 
analogy to the work of the early gem-engraver and die-sinker. The same 
tools are used, and the drill plays an important part. It thus shows not 
only that the stock of types was common to the different arts in early 
Greece, but also that the same technical methods were employed. Analo- 
gies to the subjects represented on the mould are found in metal work in 
gold, silver, and bronze, also in gem-engraving, and pottery both stamped 
and painted. In the ornamentation, by means of decorative bands and 
rosettes or simple plant forms, the connection with the early metal reliefs 
and vases is clearly marked. The same resemblance is found in the sub- 
jects. On the mould we find in the larger square fields a bridled horse, and 
two male figures grouped on either side of a tripod, probably boxers con- 
tending for a prize. In smaller fields are single animal figures, or in two 
cases groups of lion and bull, and cock and hen (?), and also the fallen 


Ajax, taken from the scene of the suicide as shown on some of the bronze 
plaques, and the dAtos yépwv in the form of the eastern fishtailed deity. On 
one side of the mould is a frieze showing the very characteristic scene of the 
“hare hunt”; but without the net and hunter. In conclusion, the mould is 
attributed to the middle of the seventh century or earlier, and regarded as 
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a “product of the school whose centres were Corinth and Chalcis.” The 
fact that it was discovered at Corcyra is in favor of this view. 

Carian Tombs.—J. H. S. XVI, pp. 242-271, contains a discussion of 
Carian tombs by Messrs. Myres and Paton, based upon materials collected 
during journeys in 1893-94. Systematic excavation has been impossible, 
but the importance of such evidence as is available in regard to the early 
civilization of Caria, renders this publication desirable. The classification 
is as follows: 

I. Cist Graves (Tombe a pozzo). This is the simplest form of tomb, con- 
sisting of four slabs set on edge and covered by a capstone; the whole struct- 
ure suggesting a miniature cromlech. This cist is seldom as much as a 
metre in length or breadth, and those opened have shown clear traces of 
burnt bones and ashes. The cist graves are often in a rude enclosure, and 
there are some indications of the presence of a tumulus, though there is no 
clear evidence on this point. 

II. Full-length Cist Graves (Tombe a fossa). In the enclosures along 
with graves of the other class, full-length graves, built in the same way, are 
sometimes found. In these there are no clear traces of burning. As they 
are found along with the graves for ashes, it would seem that they belong 
to a time when both burning and burial were employed. This agrees with 
the sub-Mycenaean date indicated by earlier finds. These types of the 
“ Lelegian ” peninsula of Myndus should be compared with the “ Rock-cut 
Graves ” which replace them in the country around Mt. Latmus. 

III. Chambered Tombs (Tombe a camera). Here the full-length grave 
is enlarged to the size of a small room, and rises above the level of the 
ground. The tomb is then covered with loose stones, while a low wall pre- 
vents these rubble tumuli from spreading, and gives an oval form to the 
original enclosure. In order to use these chambers for future burials a 
doorway is made, usually in a long side, and there are traces of a dromos, 
though this is always found filled with the small stones. The finest exam- 
ple of this class is at Ghiuk Chalar. (Cf. J. H. S. VIII, pp. 79, 80.) 

IV. Tumuli with Secondary Chambers. This class is rare. “The outer 
wall is circular, and upright, as in the former cases; but the chamber is, 
or rather was, dome-shaped, circular in plan, and constructed on the ‘false 
arch’ principle, like a Mycenaean ‘beehive’ tomb. This chamber is set 
excentrically within the outer wall, so that at one point the wall is compara- 
tively thin, but of solid masonry throughout. On the opposite side, several 
small chambers, opening radially out of the dome, are contained in the 
thickness of the wall, which is packed as usual with rubble between the 
inner and the outer masonry. The dome is entered by a doorway, which is 
not in the thinnest part of the wall, but at one side.” Eight examples of 
this kind are known. The most elaborate and best preserved is at Ghiuk 
Chalar, which has eight side chambers, and from the remains of a staircase 
appears to have had also a second series of chambers above those on the 
ground floor. It seems doubtful in some cases whether the central chamber 
was roofed over, as in one case its diameter exceeds fifty metres. Most of 
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these tombs, as well as the rock-cut graves and sarcophagi, occupy promi- 
nent positions on the summits of passes. They are found in a limited area, 
chiefly in the neighborhood of Halicarnassus. 

V. Built Tombs, with Chambers like those of the Tumuli. A large tomb 
on the island of Orak is described and a plan given. It is of rubble cased 
in solid masonry, and contains two passages, from one of which open two 
chambers. 

VI. Rock-cut Graves, developing into Sarcophagi. This type seems pecul- 
iar to the gneiss region of Mt. Latmus. The simplest tombs are full-length 
graves, analogous to those of the “ Lelegian” type described above (II). 
Most of these graves have a single capstone, and this and the grave pass 
through a regular series of modifications. The capstone, from being a 
simple slab, becomes gable-shaped and is ornamented in various ways. Then 
the block of gneiss in which the gyave is cut is fashioned into the shape of 
a sarcophagus, to be seen above ground, and in some cases approached by 
steps. Later these give place to the regular sarcophagi. Another series has 
developed from the substitution of a number of slabs for the single capstone, 
giving a pyramidal structure. Several such tombs are described. 

VII. Rock-cut Chamber Tombs. In the part of Caria around Mt. Lat- 
mus there are many tombs of this type, but without special variations from 
those found elsewhere in Asia Minor. None of these seem very ancient, and 
most of them are later than the fifth century. Seven examples of the sim- 
plest form, consisting of a single chamber with a facade, are briefly described. 
More frequent are tombs with many secondary chambers. 

The following conclusions are reached in regard to the early Carian 
civilization : 

(1) The cist graves of Assarlik show a strong likeness to those of Amor- 
gos and others of the Cyclades, and warrant the belief that the earliest civili- 
zation in the Cyclades and in Caria was marked by common funeral 
customs. Only two pieces of pre-Mycenaean pottery have been found. 

(2) Though the islands near Caria show traces of Mycenaean occupation, 
there is no evidence of any Mycenaean settlement on the mainland, and 
most of the Mycenaean objects found belong to the end of that period, and 
show the beginnings of the geometrical influence. As the simple tumuli 
are sub-Mycenaean, the more elaborate chambered tumuli, which develope 
from these, cannot be connected with the “beehive” tombs. The theory 
of Kohler and Diimmler that the Mycenaean civilization originated in Caria 
seems to reverse exactly the real course of events. 

(3) The “Carian thalassocracy,” which succeeds the Mycenaean in Greek 
tradition, is not Lelegian and belongs to the dominant race, which entered 


Caria comparatively late. It was prominent in the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies, in connection with the Ionian enterprise, and disappeared in the 
sixth century, though Caria played an important part in the Persian Wars. 
(4) The numerous forts and rudely walled towns, as well as the great 
necropolis, belong to this period of power, but it is a question whether they 
are to be described as Carian. Strabo’s (XIII, p. 611; VII, p. 321) account 
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of the Leleges of the Carian coast is carefully examined, and this conclusion 
reached: ‘ The tumuli and associated sites and monuments represent the 
civilization of the Leleges; the correspondence between its earlier stages and 
the Cycladic and Mycenaean civilizations respectively, confirms the tradition 
that they were originally spread over parts of the Aegean, and were driven 
in upon the Carian coast by the ‘Minoan’ thalassocracy; and that their 
further reduction within the narrow limits of the historical Lelegia was due 
to the coastward aggression of the Lydo-Carian stock, which, when it reached 
the sea, fraternized with the earlier Hellenic settlers and established the 
Carian thalassocracy of the eighth and seventh centuries.” 

It is also pointed out that after allowance for the modifications due to 
Hellenic canons and the substitution of regular masonry for rubble, every 
characteristic feature of the Mausoleum can be found among the “ chambered 
tumuli,” thus indicating that Mausélus went to Lelegian ritual and archi- 
tecture for the model of his monument. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Excavations at the Temple of Castor at Rome. — The work of the 
summer of 1896 has shown that the broad stairway leading down to the 
Forum is not part of the reconstruction by Tiberius, in 6 B.c., but belongs 
to the Decline. The three steps remaining are made of pieces from other 
buildings. The building of Tiberius was more probably closed toward the 
Forum, on a line with the front of the Basilica Julia, by a wall of large 
blocks, of which five courses are preserved. The wall was 10 feet high, and 
supported a platform approached by flights of steps at the sides. Seven 
steps of the eastern flight have been found and put in the original place. 
The main stairway led from the platform to the temple. Probably this 
platform, like that in front of the temple of Divus Julius, was a tribune for 
speakers; and the many notices of speeches, during the last two centuries 
of the republic, delivered from the temple of Castor, refer not to the steps 
but to this tribune. Probably a tribune for speakers existed before Tiberius, 
and he, in rebuilding, regarded the old arrangement much as Augustus, in 
building the temple of Divus Julius, had regard to the Rostra Divi Julii. 
That the platform was decorated with ships’ beaks may be assumed from 
the appropriateness of such ornaments on the temple of the patrons of navi- 
gation. The notice in the description of the regions of the city under Con- 
stantine, that there were three rostra in the Forum, is now explained, this 
making the third, with the rostra at the west end and the Rostra Julia at 
the east. (O. Ricuter, Winckelmannsfest, 1896; Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 29.) 
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SCULPTURE AND TERRA-COTTAS 


A Bust with Inscription from Euripides. — Comparetti discusses 
the identification of three hermes-busts of Greek marble, existing in a pri- 
vate collection at Rieti. The first, representing a beardless Roman of mid- 
dle age, bears a striking resemblance to the figure joined with Socrates in a 
double hermes now in the museum at Berlin, and inscribed on the breast 
with the name of Seneca. The second is, perhaps, a portrait of Sophocles. 
The third is the only one discussed at length, and is illustrated in a half-tone 
print. It represents a bearded man of somewhat saturnine aspect, suggest- 
ing a philosopher of the Heraclitan type. Upon the nude breast is engraved, 
in seven vertical lines, defective below on account of the loss of the lower 
part of the hermes, a garbled copy of three verses from the lost Alexander 
of Euripides, preserved to us in the Florilegium of Stobaeus (62, 14). They 
run on the bust as follows, the letters being of the style of the late empire: 


d0v(A)[ov 
peifov xpe[av ppo- 
ovK a- 
ov- 

ots Kaxei[wv ov- 


dvwdedcor (€) [pa. 


Yet the bust cannot be meant to be a portrait of Euripides. It bears no 
sufficient resemblance to our known portraits of the tragedian. Nor is Com- 
paretti able to suggest an identification. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1897, pp. 205- 
211.) 

A Relief representing Apollo.—S. Ricci illustrates and discusses a 
relief of archaic style in Greek marble in the museum at Turin, represent- 


ing a nude young man, standing in front of a low, round altar. His hair 
seems smoothly drawn back from the forehead, and was perhaps worked out 
in color. His left hand is somewhat extended and clenched, as if holding 
some object, — perhaps a bow, —also worked out in color. The right arm, 
from near the elbow, is missing, but it was more strongly extended; and 
some fragments of marble still attached to the background, indicate that it 
held some kind of a bird with outstretched wings. A cast of the relief 
exists in the Berlin Museum (Friederichs-Wolters, No. 441), and another at 
Halle. Ricci attempts to interpret the motif from comparison with a bronze 
coin of Britannicus from Alabanda (Mionnet Suppl. VI, 439, 24), which 
shows on its reverse Apollo, nude, holding in the left hand a bow, in the 
right a bird, and having at his feet a ram. In this bird Overbeck (Griech. 
Kunstmyth. p. 71) is inclined to recognize a crow, and the rounded extrem- 


ity of the wing in the relief is not inconsistent with this. We have thus 
a type of Apollo (as the soothsayer) known in literature and on the coin 
aforesaid, but most rare in statues and reliefs. The altar is not an essential 
feature, serving but to fill up the space, and treated carelessly. The relief 
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is a late reproduction from an early original, and probably formed one side 
of the base of a candelabrum, e.g., like one in the Vatican (Helbig, Fiihrer, 
I, No. 378), or of an altar like that of Constantinople (Friederichs-Wolters, 
No. 2142). (Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1897, pp. 222-235.) 

Ancient Statues Transformed into Figures of Saints. —In the Rém. 
Mitth. 1897, pp. 71-74 (2 cuts), W. Amelung describes the St. Sebastian in 
the church of S. Agnese in Agone, the statuette of St. Agnes in S. Agnese 
fuori Porta Pia, the bust of the Saint over the door entered by a bridge at 
the right of the apse from the Via Nomentana, the statue of St. Helena in 
the crypt of Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme, and the statue of St. Joseph in 
the court of what was formerly the Palazzo Sacripante, all in Rome. The 
ancient parts of these figures are carefully distinguished from the Renais- 
sance additions, and the dates to which the additions are to be assigned are 
discussed. 

Gilded Bronze Jupiter. — At a meeting of the French Society of An- 
tiquaries, March 3, 1897, Héron de Villefosse showed and discussed a gilded 
bronze statuette of a standing nude Jupiter holding a thunderbolt in his 
right hand. The left hand rested on a sceptre now missing. The work is 
poor, the value of the statuette having consisted chiefly in the gilding. 
(B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 177-182, cut.) 

Criminals torn by Beasts.— The B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 107-111. 
contains a discussion by A. Blanchet of some terra-cotta lamps and a relief 
representing a nude human being apparently about to be devoured by wild 
beasts. Probably the execution of condemned criminals by wild beasts is 
represented. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Italian Manufactories of “ Megarian” Cups.—In the Rim. Mitth. 
1897, pp. 40-55 (one fig.), M. Siebourg writes of so-called Megarian cups 
made in Italy. Vases with relief-decoration in imitation of metal work 
are a product of Hellenistic art, and were made in Italy at an early date. 
They are to be divided into two classes: the so-called Calenian vases, with 
reliefs in the inside of the vessel, and vases with reliefs on the outside. To 
the latter class the “ Megarian” vases belong. They are the precursors of 
the terra sigillata ware, which was made in great quantities toward the 
end of the second century B.c., especially at Arezzo. A special class of 
“ Megarian ” vases are the so-called Homeric vases. Siebourg gives a list 
and brief description of seventeen vases of the kind called Megarian. Of 
these nine bear the name C. Popilius, two L. Appius, one L. Atinius, two 
(of which one is doubtful) L. Quintius, while three are without name. The 
cups are adorned with leaves radiating, at least in most cases, from a central 
rosette. Sometimes a frieze of putti, masks, bucrania, or the like, is inserted 
between the radiating leaves and the band of ornament which surrounds 
the rim of the cup. The relief was made by pressing the clay in a mould. 
With the name of Popilius the words Ocriclo and Mevanie are found. He 
had factories, then, in two Umbrian towns, Ocriculum and Mevania. Per- 
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haps he moved from one to the other. Where the other potters lived is not 
known. His inscriptions are Latin, therefore later than 308 B.c., when 
Ocriculum and Mevania lost their independence; but the forms of the 
letters are archaic. His date may be about 200 B.c. Appius belongs to 
the same period, and Quintius, who writes from right to left, cannot be 
later. Atinius probably belongs to the first century B.c. 

A Wall-Painting from Vulci as Historical Evidence for the Kingly 
Period at Rome. —In the /6. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 57-80, G. Korte makes a 
new study of the wall-paintings discovered in an Etruscan tomb at Vulci, 
by A. Francois, in 1847 (now iv the Museo Torlonia at Rome), and finds in 
them important historical evidence respecting the kingly period of Rome, 
which he compares with certain statements of the Emperor Claudius. In 
seeking to avoid the mistakes of previous commentators (notably V. Gardt- 
hausen, Mastarna oder Servius Tullius, Leipzig, 1882), he rejects as untrust- 
worthy the accounts published in 1852-54 by Des Vergers, the assistant of 
Francois, and relies chiefly on the evidence furnished by Garrucci, who 
photographed the paintings before removing them from the walls, and care- 
fully copied the accompanying inscriptions. 

The new conclusions at which he arrives are as follows: the length of 
time during which the tomb was evidently in use, and the character of 
certain objects found in it, mainly vases, indicate that it was built at the 
end of the fifth century and closed up at about the beginning of the second 
century B.c. The owner, Vel Saties, who had the paintings executed and 
included in them portraits of himself and his wife, was not the builder, but 
probably his son; hence their date is early in the fourth century. The 
same result is reached through the evidence of the paintings themselves, 
whose style appears to be influenced by that of the Attic white lecythi of 
the end of the fifth century. The pictures representing subjects from Greek 
mythology were derived from originals of Polygnotus or of his school. The 
one large picture with an Etruscan subject, which is greatly inferior to the 
others in unity of design, represents the liberation from prison of Caelius 
Vibenna by his friend Mastarna, while the followers of the latter overpower 
the guards and kill their master, Gnaeus Tarquinius of Rome. The scene 
of the action is Rome; the leader is the king, Tarquinius Priscus; his pre- 
nomen, erroneously called Lucius by Roman tradition, was really Gnaeus; 
and he had an Etruscan bodyguard, which perhaps accounts for the ease 
with which he was overthrown. 

In the passage of Claudius, referred to above, he says, quoting from 
Etruscan authorities, that Servius Tullius was an Etruscan, named Mastarna, 
a faithful companion of Caelius Vibenna; that he came to Rome, in the 
course of events, with the remnant of Vibenna’s army, occupied the Caelian 
Hill, which he named after his friend, changed his name, and, to the great 


advantage of the Roman state, became its king. This statement, telling 
only half the truth as it did, was still too extraordinary to gain credence 
against the established Roman tradition, until confirmed in our time by 


this painting. The picture not only corroborates the tale in all respects 
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but the change of name, which may or may not have been known to the 
painter, but gives the additional fact that the entrance of the Etruscan force 
into Rome was not a peaceful event, but a sudden and successful attack, 
occasioned by the captivity of Caelius Vibenna there, and involving the 
capture of the city and the death of King Tarquin. Niebuhr’s observation 
that Etruscan accounts, wherever obtainable, are much to be preferred to 
Roman tradition, because historical records went so much farther back in 
Etruria than in Rome, is especially applicable to this case; and we should 
not hesitate to believe that this painted representation, dating from the 
beginning of the fourth century, rests on authoritative records of an event 
of the sixth century. 

Minor conclusions, drawn from the evidence of the inscriptions on the 
painting, are (1) that the gens Tarquinia was purely Roman, and had no 
connection with the Tarynas family of Caere; (2) that this event, while of 
national importance for Etruria, was especially suited for commemoration 
by one of the leading families of Vulci, because Caelius Vibenna and his 
brother Aulus, one of the companions of Mastarna, and possibly also Mas- 
tarna himself, were from Vulci; (3) that the national hatred of Rome, 
intensified at the time of the painting by the downfall of Veii in 396, took 
special pride in holding up to scorn the renegade Etruscans who had been in 
the service of the Roman king, one of whom, as represented in the picture, 
was from Vulci. 

That such chiefs as Caelius and Mastarna were acting rather for them- 
selves than for their nation in making war on Rome, and that Mastarna’s 
Etruscan colony on the Caelian Hill was a small one, is indicated both by 
his complete adoption of Roman and Latin interests as his own, and by the 
absence, noted by Mommsen, of any decided Etruscan influence on the Roman 
language, religion, institutions, or administration, during the kingly period. 

Representation of Hylas.— Two hitherto unpublished stucco reliefs, 
one at Naples, the other at Pompeii, on both of which only the outline of 
the relief can be traced, show Hylas, with two spears in his left hand, 
advancing toward the spring of the nymphs to fill the pitcher which he car- 
ries in his right. In one relief there are three nymphs, two standing quietly 
beside the jar from which the stream flows, and a third who tries to seize 
Hylas and draw him back. In the other, the usual motive of the seizure is 
omitted, and only one nymph is given, who leans on the jar and looks at the 
youth, but an empty space on the other side of Hylas shows that a part of 
the original design was left out by the workman. 

In a painting at Pompeii where three nymphs have laid hold upon Hylas, 
one of the three, who holds him by the leg, is in the water up to the waist, 
thus indicating whither they wish to drag him. This motive has been imi- 
tated in another painting (Helbig, No. 1261), but with the point left out; 
for instead of being in the water, the nymph crouches on the ground, and is 
made too short. In both pictures, so unskilfully is Hylas’s resistance repre- 
sented, the nymphs seem almost to be holding him up instead of dragging 
him down. 


| 
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A third design occurs in another Pompeian house. Here the main part 
of the picture is the landscape, with rocky hills and trees, and the group of 
Hylas and three nymphs, standing in the water in the foreground, is com- 
paratively insignificant. The nymphs, who stand one on either side of him 
and one behind, all wear very full, flowing robes and crowns of reeds. A 
fifth figure, very sketchily given, but apparently another nymph, reclines on 
the further bank of the stream, watching the group. Such side-figures 
occur in several Hylas-pictures, but apparently only as artistic additions to 
the design, not as representing any part of the myth. (TUrk, Jb. Arch. I. 
1897, pp. 86-91.) 

Family Portraits at Pompeii.— At a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute (English), March 3, 1897, Mr. H. P. Fitz-Gerald Marriott read 
a paper “On Family Portraits at Pompeii.” He endeavored to show that 
all the pictures containing the faces of men and women were not attempts at 
the delineation of heroic and mythological characters, but family portraits. 
He stated that many of the paintings were in a very dilapidated state, 
by reason of their age as well as their being injured by a small snail which 
works behind the painting; but of the more perfect specimens about fifty- 
one have been copied. Mr. Marriott exhibited photographs of about half 
that number and criticised the different styles. Portraits are never found 
in the first or relievo style of decoration of the pre-Roman epoch. It is 
doubtful if they existed in the second, or period of the Republic ; but in the 
third and delicate style of the first emperors, about A.p. 1-50, several por- 
traits, all enclosed in square or oblong borders, but never round, are to be 
found. One of the earliest of these is that in the house of Marcus Epidius 
Sabinus. The great mass of the portraits are to be found in the fourth 
style, and most of these have been inserted in the walls after having been 
painted on easels or horizontal surfaces. (Athen. March 13, 1897.) 

Oedipus and the Sphinx.— In Philologus, LVI, pp. 1-4, Paul Hart- 
wig publishes (pl. 1) a vase from lower Italy in the Bourguignon col- 
lection in Naples. Oedipus before the Sphinx is represented, the scene 
being taken from a play of Phiyakes. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Kalatia or Kaiatia. — Professor Huelsen having suspected that, inas- 
much as the original editor of the inscription C. 7. LZ. X, 3893, read 
KALATIA, which Mommsen afterward corrected to KAIATIA, the | of 
Mommsen’s reading was in reality an L, because these letters are often 
very closely alike in inscriptions of the second century after Christ, has 
verified the original reading by the assistance of Professor Mau, who 
examined the inscription, which is preserved in the Museum at Naples. 

This is then the only evidence of the existence of the municipality of 
Calatia in the imperial period. The inscription also shows that its citizens 
belonged to the Falernian tribus, as did those of neighboring Capua. (Rém. 
Mitth. XII, 1897, p. 82.) 
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ROME. — Inscription concerning the Secretarium Tellurense. — 
For some twenty years there has been preserved in the palace of the 
Conservatori on the Capitol a fragmentary inscription, apparently of the 
fourth century after Christ, commemorating the restoration of some offices 
in connection with the city prefecture and the temple of Tellus. Lanciani 
first published the inscription in 1882 (B. Com. Roma, 1882, p. 162), with a 
conjectural restoration, which Mommsen attempted to improve (Staatsrecht, 
Vol. 11%, p. 1062, n. 4). Lanciani himself later proposed certain alterations 
in his own restoration, and accepted one of Mommsen’s suggestions (2. Com. 
Roma, 1892, p. 31; cf. Hiilsen in Rim. Mitth. 1893, pp. 299 f.). But the 
most of the missing part of the original has recently been found near the 
church of the Maronites, where the first part was discovered, and shows that 
the inscription read [saluis d] (ominis) n(ostris) inclytis semper aug(ustis) | 
[ po]rticu[m] [e]um scriniis tellurensis | secretarii tribunalib(us) adherentem | 


Zunius Vallerius Bellicius u(ir) c(larissimus) praef(ectus) urb(i) | uice sacra 


iudicans restituto | specialiter urbanae sedis honore | perfecit. Lanciani’s main 
contention is thus proved right, that the prefect completed a portico adjacent 
to the tribunals of the prefecture, which served for the posting of the edicts 
of the prefect, rescripts of the emperor, and the like. No prefect of this 
name is mentioned in the list of Furius Dionysius Filocalus, extending from 
254 to 354 a.p., and hence Bellicius must be assigned to the latter half of 
the fourth century, — and as two emperors are indicated, either to the reign 
of Valentinian and Valens (364-375), or to that of Arcadius and Honorius 
(395-492), — probably to that of the former. (G. Garri, in Rend. Ace. 
Lincei, 1897, pp. 105-108.) 


CHIUSI. — Inscription containing the Name Vergilius. — G. F. Ga- 
murrini discusses the importance of an inscription recently found near 
Chianciano, in the valley of the Chiana, and brought to the museum at 
Chiusi, in its bearing upon the origin of the Vergilian gens. The inscription 
was engraved in the soft clay of a tile designed to close the aperture of a 
loculus containing a cinerary urn, and runs as follows: C- VERCI! LIVS- 
A-F The absence of archaism in the forms of the letters, the use of the 
Latin instead of the Etruscan language, the closing of loculi with tiles, and 
the general age of these tombs, lead us to attribute the inscription to a date 
not much before the first century B.c. 

The name of Vergil is known from a few inscriptions before Caesar’s 
death, but from none so early as this. The poet Vergil speaks of the early 
stock of his native Mantua as Etruscan (Aen. X, 198 ff.). Its form of gov- 
ernment resembled that of Etruscan cities, as Servius has pointed out. 
Moreover, one, at least, of certain Etrusco-Campanian vases of about the 
third century before Christ, found at Mantua, bears the name Herini, and 
the gens Herennia seems surely to have originated in the valley of the Chiana, 
where inscriptions with this name and this orthography have been found. 
It seems fair to conclude that Mantua owed its early settlement to an Etrus- 
can colony from the Val di Chiana. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1897, pp. 212-216.) 
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CITTA DI CASTELLO. — Site of Pliny’s Tuscan Villa. —Gamurrini 
called attention at a meeting of the Accademia dei Lincei to two brick- 
stamps that still further prove that the villa of the younger Pliny in Tuscis 
was not far from Citta di Castello, on a hill close by Lama, and that it had 
been in the possession of M. Granius Marcellus during the last years of 
Augustus. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1897, p. 192.) 


ATENA-LUCANA. — Latin Inscriptions.—G. Patroni has reéx- 
amined with great care the original stone of C. J. L. X, 8098 (cf. also Not. 


Seavi, 1878, p. 239), and reads 


Yji.ENTVLOYYMETELLO 


Metellus Nepos, consuls 57 B.c. 

He also gives an inscription on a stele of sandstone, in poor lettering, of a 
late epoch, BEBRI. and a brick-stamp | AATE PED, and especially an in- 
scription of one of the termini Gracchani, which has been transferred from 
the place of its discovery, the farm of Carmine Monzillo in Atena-Lucana, 
to the Museum at Naples. The terminus is a cylindrical column of local 
limestone, measuring, in the part above ground, 0.65 m. in height and 
0.47 m. in diameter. About half of the curved face is occupied by the 
inscription, which reads, C - SEMPRONIVS.- TIl- AP - CLAVDIVS 
A-1-A. On the opposite side, 
running vertically from above downward, is the inscription K VI], On the 
upper horizontal surface of the column is incised the gromatic figure indi- 
cating cardo and decumanus. Barnabei adds a long note, chiefly on the 
gromatic figure. He mentions the character of the other Gracchan termini 
(C. I. L. 1, 552-556, 1504). The three from Aeclanum (554-556) show on 
the plane surface of the top the sign of demarcation between public and 
private land, and apparently all (though 556 is defaced in the part where 
the principal inscription stood) give as the names of the functional magis- 
trates M. Fulvius Flaccus, C. Gracchus, and C. Papirius Carbo. On the 
one from Capua, one from Arienzo in 


other hand, the remaining three, 
the territory of Suessula, and one from Sala Consilina,— mention the same 
commissioners as those given on the newly discovered stone from Atena, 
and therefore date from the same years (132 and 131 B.c.), but only the 
stone from Capua and that from Atena furnish the gromatic figure for our 
study, the stone from Sala being badly corroded, and the one from Arienzo 
lost. The inscription on the top of the Capuan terminus (now in the Naples 
Museum) is different from those on the termini from Aeclanum, and has 


occasioned much discussion. Mommsen (C. /. L. X, 3861), read it 


COs 
N' V'iGGfvpn 
justifying Hiilsen’s reference of the inscription to Lentulus Spinther and 
~ 
(2) 
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and interpreted it to mean kardo undecimus, decumanus primus. But Bar- 
nabei declares, and shows by a photograph, that the inscription actually is 


KK xi-}, ie. kitra kardinem XI, sinistra decumanum I. The sign of crossing 


fo) 
” 


lines on the top of the stone from Atena has, however, no letters connected 
with it, the appearance of letters shown in the accompanying photograph 
being due to natural configurations of the stone. The interpretation is, 


therefore, yet a mystery. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 117-128.) 


TARANTO. — Inscription of the Pentascinensian Baths. — Barnabei 
gives a more accurate copy of the inscription published last year (Not. Scavi, 
1896, p. 116) and commented upon by Hiilsen (Rém. Mitth. XI, 3, p. 256), that 
commemorates the restoration of the thermae Pentascinenses by a certain (?) 
FVRIVS C-L- TOGIVS % QVINTILIVS.  Hiilsen suggests that the 
man may be the C. Togius Quintilius v. c. corrector apuliae et Calabriae men- 
tioned in C. J. L. TX, 1127, and that the name of the baths must be con- 
nected with the Egyptian Pentascinum (Itin. Anton. p. 152) or [evracyotvov 
(Hierocl. p. 727), which may have been a bathing station. (ot. Scavi, 
1897, pp. 110, 111.) 


COINS 


Portrait-art in Coinage of the Roman Republic.— Camillo Serafino 
presents a phototype plate with representations of thirty-six coins, chiefly 
denarii, of the Roman republic, this number containing all the portraits found 
on Roman coins up to the age of Augustus, and proceeds to discuss certain of 
the artistic features characterizing them. The general outlives of the his- 
tory of the administration of the Roman mint during the republican era are 
given, showing that all the portraits appearing on coins before Caesar’s time 
are of persons not contemporaneous with the coinage, but of a more or less 
earlier period. These portrait-types all belong to the period between about 
650 and 727 A. U. C.; and excluding the auto-portraits struck after Caesar’s 
time by generals of armies or by the triumvirs during the civil war, the 
number of such portraits is comparatively small, not exceeding twenty-one. 
Among them are portraits of one foreign king, Philip V of Macedon (struck 
by L. Marcius Philippus between 647 and 650), and of one other personage, 
supposed by some to be Bocchus of Mauretania, by others to be Jugurtha, 
but probably in fact the divinity Hercules Callinicus (struck by L. Faustus 
Sulla about 690). The other portraits before Caesar’s time represent puta- 
tive or actual ancestors of the particular triumuir monetalis under whose 
authority the coin was struck. Certain of them, as the portraits of Romu- 
lus, Titus Tatius, Numa, and Ancus Martius, must have been copied from 
traditional portraits of no great antiquity. Most of the others are doubt- 
less copies of the wax masks of ancestors preserved by noble families in the 
atrium. Many of these may have been death-masks of the actual persons, 
or, at least, portraits prepared not long after death, and having therefore a 
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considerable degree of authenticity. The distinguishing feature of these 
coin-portraits is a marked realism and individuality. There is little of the 
conventionalism and refinement found in portraits on Greek coins from 
Alexander’s time downward, though the portraits vary considerably in the 
technical skill with which they are worked out, owing to the lack of care 
in the selection of artists, whom each mint-master chose as he pleased. In 
general, the practical notions of the Romans, their lack of imagination, and 
their family pride, early gave rise to the cherishing of the wax imagines 
maiorum, and this realistic portraiture is perpetuated on coins as in bronze 
and marble statues. The author concludes that the whole subject deserves 
more attention than it has yet received. (B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 3-34.) 

Coins of Diocletian and Maximianus Herculeus.—In the R. /tal. 
Num. 1897, pp. 11-16, Francesco Gnecchi publishes and discusses the last 
dupondii, or the first bronze coins of the emperors Diocletian and Maxi- 
mianus. These rare coins are similar to those of Carus, Numerianus, and 
Carinus, and of the same weight. Gnecchi also publishes (pp. 17, 18) an 
inedited bronze of Maximianus Herculeus, the reverse of which has Neptune 
resting his foot upon the prow of a ship and offering to a draped female 
(Africa?) a dolphin. Inseription, VOTA PUBLICA. 

Secret Combinations of Letters. — In the R. Num. 1897, pp. 67-81, 127- 
152, pl. iv, Robert Mowat discusses “ Secret Combinations of Letters in the 
Coin Marks of the Roman Empire.” After giving a critical summary of the 
work of his predecessors in researches of this nature, he describes, discusses, 
and in part publishes, coins of Diocletian, Constantius, and Maximianus, 
struck at Rome and at Carthage, coins of Maximianus, Maxentius, and Con- 
stantine struck at Carthage, and a series of coins of Constantius IT and Con- 
stantius Gallus struck at Aquileia and Siscia. In the coins from Carthage 
the letters HER SEF are explained as Her(culii) se(mper) f(elicissimi). 
On the coins of Constantius IT and Constantius Gallus the signs > S, and 
a wreath are explained as Christi signo corona, the equivalent of hoc signo 
vinces. The sign LXXI|| is explained as a date after the death of Probus. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tripod from Lucera.—In the Rim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 3-26 (five cuts), 
FE. Petersen publishes an address on a tripod from Lucera delivered at 
a meeting of the Roman section of the German Archaeological Institute, 
March 19. The tripod is published by Wylie ( Archaeologia, 41, IT, pl. xiv), 
with a description by Pater Garrucci, and Gerhard described it (Bullettino, 
1830, p. 15) as having been found at Lucera in 1800. What the object is 
has not been understood. It consists of three legs on wheels supporting a 
dise with a hole in the middle. On the dise stand figures of men and 
animals of primitive workmanship. These are published by Gerhard 
(Etruskische Spiegel, pl. xviii, No. 5-10). Petersen explains the object as 
the lower part of a tripod, and compares it with other tripods and similar 


utensils. In connection with this he discusses the various kinds of tripods. 
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Besides the figures standing on the disc still connected with the legs, the 
tripod from Lucera was adorned with ape-like figures sitting in swings which 
once hung from the upper ring of the tripod. Not only tripods and other 
bronze utensils are discussed, but also vessels of terra-cotta and bucchero cup- 
holders. In an appendix (pp. 26-29), a large cup, 39 cm. high, from Pales- 
trina, is published (pl. i) and discussed. It is made of thin sheets of 
copper, and its supports, formed of human figures and ornamented bands, 
give it a certain relation to tripods. 

SALA CONSILINA.—Bronzes and Vases from Tombs. — The 
articles mentioned in a previous number of the Notizie as found in a group 
of tombs in the garden of Sig. Boezio are discussed at some length, with 
the help of illustrations of the more important of them. Chief among the 
bronzes are, an oenochvoe, with complexly fluted body and a handle in form 
of a human figure with hands resting on two lions couched on the upper 
margin of the vase, and feet supported by a palmetto between two rams, 
lying down; a large hydria or calpis with handle similarly supported by a 
pair of couchant lions above and rams beneath; a basin with handles of two 
similar lions each, and supported on a tripod of lions’ feet; a fibula of the 
type “a bastoncelli,” and two of a simple arch pattern ; and some pieces of a 
cista with ornamentation of harpies. The silver articles were few and small, 
—six fibulae of the type “a navicella,” and a few pendants of various sorts. 
The fictile vases evidently belong to a class midway between the raw pro- 
ductions of a primitive age, and the finished products of importation from 
eastern Greek potteries. The ornamentation is quite different from that on the 
“geometric ” vases of Cumae and Suessula, and on the Syracusan ossuaries 
of Fusca, which is linear style, consisting rather of bands that do not pre- 
serve a straight direction, but form also rhomboids, and ribbons of checker- 
pattern, and even knots. They approach, therefore, in style, not fully the 
“Dipylon” pottery, but the Cypriote, called Greco-Phoenician. (Not. Scavi, 
1897, pp. 163-173.) 

BARBARANO. — Bronze Bits and Methods of Bridling. — The dis- 
covery of an elaborate horse’s bit of bronze, now acquired for the national 
museum at Rome, gives A. Pasqui occasion to discuss at length the form 
and use of this and other instruments of the same sort discovered else- 
where. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 135-146.) 


BOLOGNA.— Early Fibulae.— A. Blanchet discusses some fibulae 
from a tomb near Bologna in the B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 219, 220 (cut). 


MURO LUCANO. — Pelasgic Walls. — Barnabei has recently visited, 
and describes in some detail, especially in comparison with the walls of 
Atena, the “Pelasgic” fortifications of the ancient city of Numistro, near 
Raia san Basile, known as the most imposing remains of their kind in 
Lucania. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 183, 184.) 

CIVITELLA SALTO.— Pelasgic Walls and Roman Temple. —N. 
Persichette describes the present condition of certain walls of polygonal con- 


| 
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struction in the region of S. Angelo treated of by De Nino, and of others in 
Roscia Piana, and calls attention to the rather scanty ruins, perhaps of a 
temple of Roman times, disclosed recently in the locality of Forcella. (Not. 
Scavi, 1897, pp. 158-159.) 


ATENA-LUCANA. — Pelasgic Walls. — G. Patroni made, in August 
and September of 1896, an archaeological tour in Lucania, and now gives 
the results of some observations on the Pelasgic fortifications of Atena- 
Lucana, in which he traverses certain statements made by the late M. 
Lacava (Le mura megalitiche di Atena-Lucana, in Atti d. Accad. Pontaniana, 
Vol. XXIII, Naples, 1893, and Istoria di Atena-Lucana, Naples, 1893). Like 
many of the most ancient cities of the eastern Mediterranean and of Crete, 
this city was upon a hill affording two citadels; and here, as in other Luca- 
nian cities, the greater acropolis had a separate defensive wali of its own, 
built in considerable part of smaller stones, and belonging to an earlier era 
than that of the main wall which encircled the entire city. In some parts 
of the circuit inaccessible cliffs may have furnished sufficient defence without 
a wall. Photographs are given of several portions, which are described as 
being constructed of unworked stone built in two wall-veils, about three 
metres apart, the intervening space being filled in with smaller stones. In 
the neighborhood are natural grottoes in the limestone formation, but no 
traces of primitive implements have been found either there or about the 
city. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp- 112-118.) 


GRANMICHELE. — Remains of Echetla or Morgantia. — The exist- 
ence of ruins of a very ancient Sicilian, and later Greek, city on the hill of 
Terravecchia has been known to many. Some have been disposed to iden- 
tify it with the ancient Echetla, others with Morgantia. No systematic 
excavations have been undertaken, but an inspection by Professor P. Orsi, 
director of the museum in Syracuse, has disclosed a large number of votive 
terra-cottas of a period from the very beginning of art down to the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., and of a character that indicates the existence on the hill of a 
temple to Demeter and Cora. The necropolis has been either destroyed or 
buried very deeply. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 128, 129.) 


GAUL 


Inscription at Vienne.— A new reading proposed for the inscription 
of the front of the temple at Vienne by Mr. Bondurand is 


DIVO - AVGVSTO - IMP - CAESARI - OPTIMO - 
MAXIMO- ET DIVAE - AVGVSTAE. 
Héron de Villefosse, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, p. 288, shows that this cannot 


be correct, as the title Caesar implies that the emperor is living, and the title 
divus implies that he is dead. The two can therefore not be used in the 


same inscription. 
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Inscription from Volx. — In the B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, p. 199, Héron de 
Villefosse publishes an inscription from Volx (Basses-Alpes) : 


DEAE-VICTORIAE 
P-ROMANIVS 
SOCRATES 
EX VOTO 

M. 


The patron saint of Volx is Sainte Victoire. 

Inscription at Aix.— The Archaeologia de Paris, 1897, pp. 125-134, 
publishes an inscription of the third or fourth century in the museum at 
Aix. It is cut on a grave-cippus. On the front are eleven hexameters, 
with numerous faults of grammar and prosody, and the dedication Sex. Jul. 
felicissimus, Sex. Iulius felix alumno incompar{abili] felicitas. The side of 
the stone bears eight additional hexameters. The deceased calls himself a 
medicus, and also speaks of gladiatorial contests with beasts in which he 
took part. An inscription Libero Patri C. Iulius Paternus, on a votive altar 
found in the canton of Aix is also published. 

Medal of Vercingetorix.— The Archaeologia de Paris, 1897, publishes 
(pl. iv) the medal of Vercingetorix in the museum of Saint-Germain, found 
at Alise-Sainte-Reine. This medal is described and its importance for the 
identification of Alise-Sainte-Reine with Alesia emphasized, pp. 113-115. 
A list of three hundred and sixty-two Gallic coins from the same place is 
given. 

Gallic Medals.— In the Archaeologia de Paris, 1897, pp. 116-120, pl. iv, 
ten Gallic medals are published with brief comment. They are: (1) a gold 
medal from QOudalles; (2, 3, 4) three small gold coins from Epouville, 
Gonfreville-l’Orcher, and Sandouville; (5) a silver coin from Collemoulins ; 
(6) a bronze coin from Saint-Martin du Manoir; (7) a gold coin attributed 
to the Parisii; (8) a gold coin of a type found on both sides of the Channel ; 
(9) a copper coin attributed to Cymbeline; (10) a silver coin with the legend 


DBVNO (Dubnovellaunus). 


GERMANY 


The Archaeologia de Paris, 1897, pp. 121-124, contains a brief description 
of the Hildesheim treasure of silver vessels. The fine dish with the figure 
of Minerva is published (pl. vii). 

A Miniature “ Viergétterstein ” in Darmstadt. — Fr. Henkel describes 
and illustrates a little unfinished stone altar, only 16 cm. high, recently ac- 
quired by the museum at Darmstadt from a private collection in that city. 
Its origin is unknown. It is one of the common enough type of Viergétter- 
stein, but interesting as the only one thus far known in miniature size. 
The material is a half-crystalline, white limestone, such as is found in the 
Swiss Jura and the Swabian Alps. An accidental injury to the stone when 
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it was approaching completion had evidently led the sculptor to abandon 
his work in an unfinished state, which makes the identification of the 
sculptured types difficult. On one of the panelled sides of the altar appears 
an eagle displayed (doubtless, as in some other stones of this kind, repre- 
senting Jupiter); on the second, the bust of a young man, with hair 
arranged in strongly-marked locks, and wearing a mantle pinned with a 
round clasp at the right shoulder (cf. the Apollo Belvedere); on the third, 
the bust of a bearded man, which comparison with other “ Viergoéttersteine” 
would lead us to identify as Hercules; and on the fourth, a female bust, 
not to be identified. On other stones of this class the most frequently oc- 
curring female types are those of Juno and Minerva, and, less frequently, 
Venus, Victoria, and Fortuna. The style of the sculpture points to the 
fourth century after Christ as a probable date of its execution. (Wd. Z. 
Ges. K. 1897, pp. 109-118.) 

Roman Roads of Rhaetia.— Generalmajor a. D. Popp of Munich de- 
scribes and discusses the course and methods of construction of certain 
Roman roads in the neighborhood of the Rhaetian limes, and draws there- 
from certain general conclusions concerning the Roman roads of the Ger- 
man regions. The stretches examined and illustrated in detail are three: 
1, that running from Salzburg to Augsburg, south of the Danube; 2, that 
running from Irnsing past Pfiinz to Weissenburg ; and 3, that running from 
Feldkirchen past Nassenfels and Dollnstein to Freuchtlingen, the last two 
being north of the Danube. In few cases have the ancient roads fallen into 
such utter decay as to be entirely useless; in some instances sections have 
been destroyed to clear the fields for agriculture; but very frequently the 
ancient roads serve as the foundation for the modern roads. The materials 
employed were those most readily accessible, and the quality of the struc- 
ture is never such as to excite the traditional wonderment over the perma- 
nence of Roman construction. The ancient roads are neither much better 
nor much worse than the modern ones in the same locality. 

In Rhaetia and Vindelicia (and further north in Germany as well) 
Roman roads are not distinguished for running in straight lines. The 
straight course is a rare exception. Nor is a structure of paving-stones laid 
in mortar or cement ever found in this region, though calcareous sinter has 
frequently been mistaken for mortar. (Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, pp. 119-145.) 


SPAIN 


In the B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, p. 197, a stele from Spain is published from 
a photograph sent by P. Paris, being one of several similar monuments. 
The inscriptions of these have appeared in the C. J. L. or the Eph. Ep. and 
contain unusual names. The chief interest of the stelae is in their sculpture. 


The upper part is adorned with geometrical designs, a large, six-pointed 
star surrounded by a circle and that again surrounded by a wreath. Below 
is a seated woman holding usually a mirror in one hand and a wreath in 
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the other. Before her is a table upon which is a vase and sometimes a 
wreath. 

At the meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr. February 10, 1897, G. Vernet laid 
before the society nineteen Latin inscriptions from Spain. They are 
published, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 129-138. 


PORTUGAL 


Inscription from Tavira.— The inscription published, C. J. L. II, 
No. 13, formerly in the church of Our Lady da Luz at Tavira, the ancient 
Balsa, is now in the archaeological museum at Faro. It is republished with 
some corrections from a photograph sent by Mgr. Botto, C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1897, p. 305. 


AFRICA 


Portraits from Thysdrus.—In B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1895 
[pub. 1897], pp. 132-141, Paul Gauckler describes and discusses (two plates) 
portrait busts of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina, found in 1885 at Thysdrus 
(el Djem) in Tunisia, and now in the Balzan collection at Susa. At the 
same time an inscription was found: M. Aurelio An(tonino) Caes. Participi 
Im(perii). The inscription belongs then to the time between 147 and 161. 
The male bust certainly represents Marcus Aurelius. The female bust is 
unlike other busts of Faustina, but the type of Faustina is not fixed. Here 
she appears much younger than her husband, and both busts were probably 
made some ten or more years after her death. This accounts for his 
apparently much greater age. The execution of both busts is excellent in 
spirit and detail. 

Building at Dougga. — At the meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr., May 6, 1896, 
a paper by Dr. Carton was read describing a building at Dougga (Thugga) 
in the form of a Phoenician temple. A rectangular area 49 x 34 m. was sur- 
rounded by a wall, originally of some considerable height. At the middle 
of the western end are the remains of a temple, consisting of pronaos, cella, 
and apse. The cella and apse project beyond the wall while the pronaos 
and the steps leading up to it are within the enclosed area. Under the 
pronaos was a basement, no doubt an aerarium or sacrarium. A base of a 
Corinthian column is the only bit of sculpture found. The materials and 
building methods are those of the second and third centuries of our era. 
The building was probably the temple of Eschmoun, identified no doubt 
with Esculapius or Adonis. (Carton, B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 


1895 [pub. 1897], pp. 52-60.) 


ever 
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BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


New Symbolism on a Christian Sarcophagus. — Professor O. Maruc- 
chi discusses, somewhat briefly, a fragment from the cover ef a Christian sar- 
cophagus discovered in February, 1897, in a wall of the Basilica of S. 
Valentinus on the Via Flaminia. A phototype of the relief is subjoined. 
It represents a type of symbolism hitherto unknown. - At the right a fisher- 
man, sitting on the shore, is holding a fish just removed from the hook. 
Immediately to his right is sailing off to the left a vessel with two men in 
it; one of whom is handling a sort of jib, the other is steering and managing 
the mainsail. Beside the latter figure is inscribed the name PAVLVS. 
His features correspond to those traditionally appropriated to portraits of 
St. Paul, —a broad and bald forehead and long beard (cf. Acta Pauli et 
Theclae), while St. Peter is represented with a thick head of hair and a 
shorter beard. On the side of the vessel is inscribed the name THECLA. 
The traditional connection between Paul and Thecla is well known to 
the student of Christian antiquities. And the symbolism of the relief is 
plain. In the capture of the fish by the fisherman is portrayed the new 
birth of the soul from the waters of baptism (cf. Tert. De Bapt. and Christian 
art elsewhere); in the ship is pictured the course of human life of the bap- 
tized person, guided, as was Thecla, by the doctrine of St. Paul to the harbor 
of eternal salvation, which was perhaps represented in some way in the lost 
part of the relief, to the left. The early mention of the martyr, Thecla, in 
liturgical and other prayers, is well known (cf. St. Cyprian in his Orat. pro 
Martyr.). Perhaps, also, the sarcophagus was of a woman also named 
Thecla, in which case the symbolism would have a double significance. (JB. 
Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 35-11.) 

Documents concerning Various Countries of the Latin Orient. — 
The Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, 1897, pp. 78-125, publishes seven documents 
dating from 1382 to 1413. Four of these treat of the relations and diffi- 
culties sustained in the Morea, then called Achaia, by the Republic of Ven- 
ice, by Nerio Acciaiuoli, and by Pietro da San Superano, named Bordo or 
Bordeaux, vicar-general, and for some time Prince, of Achaia. The fifth 
document is a treaty concluded in the interests of the Cornaro family, pro- 
prietors of the town of Episkopi in Cyprus, between the Republic of Venice 
and King James II of Lusignan. Episkopi represents the ancient Curium, 
from which Gen. di Cesnola recovered the famous treasures now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. The sixth is a treaty between the 
Republic of Venice and Antonio Acciaiuoli, by which the possession of 
the city of Athens, here called Sythines, was surrendered to Antonio Ac- 


ciaiuoli on certain conditions, the first of which was that he recognize that 
he held the possession of this city from the Republic of Venice, and in 
recognition of this he would annually make an offering of samite or rich 
heavy silk material of the value of an hundred golden ducats to the church 
of San Marco for the Christmas Festival. 
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Glazed Pottery from Caucasus and Crimea.—In B. M. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. Mémoires, 1895 [pub. 1897], pp. 193-247, Wladimir de Bock describes and 
discusses glazed pottery from the Caucasus and the Crimea. He recognizes 
six types: (I) Representations of men and animals in relief, eagles, birds, 
lions, men fighting, riders, ete.; glaze brownish yellow or greenish yellow ; 
whitish porous clay; plaques or cups with foot; reverse sometimes glazed ; 
found as yet only in the Crimea. (II) Representations of men and animals, 
outlines more or less deeply incised; colors brown or brown-black, ground 
yellowish or greenish; plaques or cups with foot, fine red clay; reverse also 
sometimes glazed; an engobe which scales easily; Caucasus and Crimea. 
(III) Dichromatic decoration, fret patterns, parts of circles, fleurons; out- 
lines incised as in type II; drawings dark, of the same color as the ground, 
yellow and green on a cream-yellow ground; plaques or cups with foot, 
fine red clay; Caucasus and Crimea. (IV, or rather variety of type IIT) 
Monochromatic decoration; outlines incised as in type 3; fret patterns, 
fleurons, green, yellowish-green, brownish-yellow, or brown camaieu. Some- 
times the ground is dark and the decoration in white. Crimea, Caucasus 
(Sarai, Asia Minor, Egypt). (V) Small plates; animal figures done with 
a brush without incisions, translucent glaze; ground whitish and greenish, 
painting dark blue or violet; the reverse sometimes glazed; fine whitish 
clay; Crimea and Caucasus. (VI) Camaieu, yellow, white, yellow veined 
with dark brown, greenish or greyish black. Two varieties of this type 
are distinguished: (a) On the bottom of the cup is engraved a shield or 
monogram; (b) the decoration is in engobe on the unbaked clay and covered 
with glaze. 

The author ascribes this pottery to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and thinks that type I, VI 4, and some potteries of different types found at 
Theodosia are products of the Crimea, while types II, III, IV, and V are 
probably of Caucasian origin. Thirty-one illustrations accompany the dis- 
cussion. 

Relics of Constantinople.— The Holy Lance. — In the R. Art Chret. 
Nos. 1, 2 and 4, 1897, F. De Mély presents a very careful study of the holy 
lance. There are four entire lances which are claimed as the original instru- 
ment of the Passion, and are preserved with jealous care in Rome, Cracow, 
Estchmiatzine (Armenia), and Vienna. The articles are full of recondite 
learning concerning these four relics. 

Amulet from Carthage. — At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr. March 10, 
1897, E. Babelon exhibited a medal sent by Father Delattre from Carthage. 
The description is as follows: 

+%EYTE MEMICIMENI AIOKI CE O ATTEAOC AP[XA}. 

Flee, detested one! The angel Archaph is pursuing thee. 

In the field, an angel on horseback, profile to left, with halo, holding a 
cross in his right hand; before him a demon, whom he is putting to flight, 
in the form of a figure human in face, with pendant, inert arms, his head 


surmounted by four points. 
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R/+ COAOMOYNOC BOHO! ! VV A.-.- - NO. 


Seal of Solomon protect (the last word is illegible). 


In the field the bust of Christ, with halo, front face, between two standing 
angels, also front face, with outstretched wings. Below, Solomon on a horse 
galloping to right; the king is armed with a lance with which he is piercing 
a demon of human form who lies upon the ground with inert arms. Large 
hole for suspension. 

Many similar amulets or charms exist belonging to the last centuries of 
the Roman empire and the Byzantine epoch. Schlumberger attributes these 
monuments to the Byzantine period, and thinks they are of Alexandrian or 
Syrian origin. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 190-192, cut.) 


ITALY 


Ravenna. — The Mosaics of the Churches. — A most important study 
of the mosaics of Ravenna is now being made by M. Barbier de Montault 
in a series of articles appearing in the Revue de l’Art Chretien. The sixth 
of these articles appears in the first number of the Revue for 1897, and treats 
of the mosaics in the church of St. Vitale. 

Norman-Byzantine Churches of Apulia.— Those interested in the 
architecture of the Norman-Byzantine churches in Apulia may be glad to 
know that photographic studies of the monuments at Bari, Altamura, Bitonta, 
Barletto, Benevento, Troia, and other cities of the province, have been exe- 
cuted by Signor Moscioni of Rome. The series contains general views of 
the edifices and details of the more important examples of the ornamenta- 
tion. The work was undertaken at the suggestion of the Cav. G. Boni, 
attached to the Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, after inspecting the 
monuments with a view to their preservation. It is satisfactory to know 
that necessary repairs are in progress, and being under Signor Boni’s inspec- 
tion there is no fear of destructive restoration being perpetrated. (Athen. 
May 8, 1897.) 


MEDIAEVAL ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. — Professor Good- 
year’s Researches. — In 1895 Professor Wm. H. Goodyear, accompanied 
by Mr. John W. McKecknie, made an expedition to Italy for the purpose 
of studying the irregularities of mediaeval architecture, having been pre- 
viously convinced that these were intentional and not mere accidents. The 
results of his observations are being published in Vol. VI of the Architectural 
Record. In No. 1 he published a preliminary paper entitled Optical Refine- 
ments in Mediaeval Architecture, in which he announced a series of observa- 
tions which he intended to treat in greater detail. In No. 2, under the title 
of Perspective Illusions, he calls attention to various devices employed by the 
mediaeval architects to increase the apparent size of their buildings. In 
No. 3 he treats of Constructive Asymmetry in Mediaeval Italian Churches. 
This article is concerned chiefly with the irregularities of the ground plan. 
These irregularities occur in buildings which show in other respects the 
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results of exact measurement, and must therefore have been intentional. 
The theory that the twisting of the apsidal end of the church represented 
the bending of the head of Christ on the cross, is shown to be inap- 
plicable, since irregularities of plan are found in churches which are not 
cruciform, and in other churches it is not the apse but the entire nave 
which deviates from the line normal to the facade. In No. 4 he treats of 
Horizontal Curves in Mediaeval Italian Architecture. This article is espe- 
cially interesting since it tends to show that the refinements of curvature, 
heretofore noticed in Egyptian, Greek, and Roman buildings, survived in 
Italy throughout the Romanesque period, and especially in cities subject to 
3yzantine influences. These curves occur in the foundations of buildings, 
in the alignment of columns, in cornices and walls. In some cases the curved 
walls of the nave are parallel to each other, thus to a spectator standing in the 
nave one wall would be convex and the other concave. In other cases both 
walls are convex. In one case only, that of the Orvieto Cathedral, the gal- 
leries are both concave to the nave. A very interesting example of hori- 
zontal curvature is the Cloister of the Celestins, Bologna. Here all the 
walls are convex to the centre of the cloister yard, reminding us of the 
ground plan of the temple at Medinet Habou in Egypt. It seems evident 
from Professor Goodyear’s observations that accidents such as carelessness 
of building or thrusts from vaults could have nothing to do with these 
curved lines and surfaces. They occur too uniformly in certain classes of 
buildings, and are found also whether these buildings have vaults or not. 
The variable character of these curves seems also to prove that “ perspective 
illusion ” was not the object intended, nor is it quite satisfactory to us to 
regard this, with Professor Goodyear, as “optical mystification.” They 
seem rather to be due to a deeply grounded and historic conviction that 
rigidly straight lines in architecture produced a hard, mechanical effect, and 
that a more artistic result could be produced by curvature. The variability 
in the forms of these curves, moreover, would seem to show that the exact 
optical effect produced by them was not fully understood by the mediaeval 
architects. 

Romanesque Sculpture in Italy. — Romanesque sculpture in Italy has 
never received the attention which it deserves; yet it played an important 
part in the general development of European sculpture, and some of its 
monuments are of extraordinary beauty. This deficiency has been largely 
supplied by M. J. Zimmerman in his Oberitalienische Plastik im friihen und 
hohen Mittelalter, published by Lieberkind, Leipzig, in 1897. Zimmerman’s 
inspiration and interest in this subject has been to point out that the Ger- 
manic element in the population of Italy was of considerable importance in 
this period of its artistic development. While Zimmerman does full justice 
to Lombard sculpture, it may be questioned whether he has sufficiently esti- 
mated the Byzantine influences which obtained in this period in the north as 
well as in the south of Italy. The series of monuments which here receive 
consideration are chiefly those to be found in the larger towns. One of the 
finest monuments of this class is the pulpit of Barga, which receives no men- 
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tion in this volume. It is possible that an exploration of the smaller towns 
of northern Italy would reveal other precious monuments of similar char- 
acter. 

Mediaeval Italian Coins. — At Cavriana, in the province of Mantua, a 
workman found in an old wall in 1895, about one hundred Italian silver 
coins. They are all coins of the republics of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and belong to the following cities: Acqui, Asti, Bergamo, Brescia, 
Como, Cortemiglia, Cremona, Lodi, Mantua, Milan, Piacenza, Tortona, and 
Vercelli. They are described, discussed, and in part published, by Ercole 
Gnecchi. (R. Ital. Num. 1897, pp. 23-31.) 

The Convent at Assisi. — The Pope has, by convention with the Italian 
Government, become possessor of all the property of the Convent of St. 
Francis at Assisi, and the schoolboys of the Collegio “ Principe di Napoli,” 
who, by the noise they made, used to disturb the monks, are to be, it seems, 
removed to another building in Assisi. (Athen. January 9, 1897.) 


SARCOPHAGI IN SPAIN 


At the meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr. February’17, 1897, G. Vernet pre- 
sented photographs of some sarcophagi in Spain: (1) Sarcophagus built 
into the cathedral at Tarragona over the right portal. It is similar to 
a sarcophagus in the Lateran and to one described by Bottari. Possibly 
it is identical with the latter. It may have been brought from Italy. 
(2) Sarcophagus at Jativa, the ancient Saetabis, in the province Valen- 
cia. On one face two draped horsemen fighting with spears; at each side 
a medallion, one of which contains a woman suckling a child, the other 
a monster devouring a horse or a centaur. Another fragment has five per- 
sons carrying fruits and animals, probably a sacrifice. Another medallion 
has two peacocks. This monument is probably not really a sarcophagus, 
though it is called the Sarcophagus of Jativa. (3) Fragment of a sarcopha- 
gus at Malaga. Two scenes are represented, each of a teacher with a book 
and a pupil. (4) At Grenada, in the hall of the tribunal, is a sarcophagus 
called by the guide Phoenician. Lions are devouring antelopes. The sculp- 
tures resemble the motif of one of the capitals of Saint-Hilaire-le-Grand 
at Poitiers. The date is probably the eleventh century. (5) Marble relief, 
now in the hall of the Alhambra transformed into a chapel by Charles V, 
found in a basement of the unfinished palace of Charles V and Philip II 
erected on the site of the winter palace of the Alhambra. A curious repre- 
sentation of Jupiter and Leda. Two satyrs are watching them from behind 
tree-trunks. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 155-157.) 


FRANCE 


The Death and Burial of Philippe le Bel. — The archives of Aragon, 
so rich in documents relating to the history of France, preserve a letter 
sent to Guillaume de Canet, lieutenant of the king of Majorca, by Guil- 
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laume Baldrich. This letter gives a very detailed account of the death and 
burial of Philippe le Bel. It is in Latin, is dated December 7, 1314, and is 
now published in the Bib. Ecole des Chartes, 1897, pp. 10-14. 

French Cathedrals.—In the Architectural Record, VI, Nos. 3-4, Mr. 
Barr Ferree continues his studies of French cathedrals. In the first of 
these two articles he gives a descriptive account of the cathedrals of Orange, 
of Cavaillon, and of Carpentras. In the second article he describes the 
cathedrals of Sisteron and Digne. The articles are fully illustrated. 

Demolition of the Church of Ayen. —It is difficult to check the acts 
of vandalism taking place in various parts of France. The little town of 
Ayen, in the department of Corréze, contained an interesting little church. 
A portion of this dated from the Romanesque period, and the rest from the 
fourteenth century. The principal entrance was decorated with curious 
paintings of the thirteenth century. There were a dozen tombs set in 
niches between the buttresses on the exterior, and two such tombs in 
the interior. One of the buttresses was left hollow, and had small openings 
near the top, thus forming a tower. Into it a lamp was hoisted when some 
one in the parish had died; this arrangement is exceedingly rare. An 
expenditure of about 25,000 franes might have sufficiently restored and 
preserved this interesting monument, but unfortunately the municipal coun- 
cil, in spite of protestations, erected in its place a new building of slight 
importance. (E. Rouptn, in Ami d. Mon. 1897, p. 63.) 


GAP (HAUTES-ALPES).— Project for a Museum. — On the initia- 
tive of M. Pinet de Monteyer the local authorities are endeavoring to secure 
a museum to store the collections from the department and town of Gap. 
(Ami d. Mon. 1897, p. 175.) 

Beaumont (Dordogne). — The church of Sainte Croix at Beaumont-de- 
Périgord (Dordogne), which dates from the thirteenth century, has received 
sufficient funds for its restoration. It is a fortified church with four towers 
about its single nave. (Amid. Mon. 1897, p. 175.) 

Vandalism at Cambrai.— The enlargement of the town of Cambrai 
has led to the destruction of ancient fortifications important for the history 
of military architecture in the Middle Ages, and including the Castle of 
Selles, which dates from the end of the eleventh century. The fine tower 
of Caudron, the largest and most ornamental of the numerous towers which 
protected the town, soon will be demolished. (N. DouTrELiGNre, in Ami 
d. Mon. 1897, p. 151.) 


PARIS. — The Church of Saint-Pierre de Montmartre. — In the Ami 
d. Mon., 1897, p. 129, Charles Normand publishes a design of the drawing of 
the triforium of the nave, and an interesting sketch showing the boundaries 
of the ancient Abbey of Montmartre, of which the church formed a part. 
The object of this paper is to protest against the projected plan of destroy- 
ing the church. C. Enlart, in the Journal des Debats, also makes a strong 
protest against the demolition of this important monument. His letter is 
reproduced in the R. Art Chret. 1897, p. 268. 
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TOULOUSE. — Saint-Sernin. — The Abbé Denais presented an interest- 
ing paper before the Société Archéologique du Midi de la France in which he 
finds, from ancient registers, documents which show that the steeple of Saint- 
Sernin was repaired between the 2d of July and the 6th of October, 1478. 
The contract was given to Philibert Allier, who undertook to remove the 
damaged portion of the steeple and to rebuild it. His assistants are men- 
tioned by name. (Ami d. Mon. 1897, p. 171.) 


MOISSAC (TARN-ET-GARONNE).— The Cross in the Form of 
a Tree. —In the Church of St. Pierre at Moissac, the ancient Benedictine 
Abbey which is to-day the parish church, there is a wooden cross quite dif- 
ferent from the ordinary type. The expiring Christ is represented as nailed 
to a tree whichis represented in naturalistic fashion with small branches 
twining about the arms and head of the cross. Crude as is this representa- 
tion it would seem as if the mediaeval artist had in his mind the parable, 
“1 am the vine, ye are the branches.” The bizarre character of this cross 
suggests that it may have been of Spanish origin, and it is known that the 
Abbey of Moissac had numerous relations with Spain. Inasmuch, however, 
as crosses of this character are not unknown in Italy (e.g., a mosaic in the 
apse of San Clemente and the painted crucifix at Aquileia) nor in France, 
we may assume this to be a French product of the thirteenth century. (E. 
Rouptn in R. Art Chret. 1897, p. 225.) 


A Representation of the Assumption of the Virgin, dating from the 
Bighth Century. — It is usually assumed that representations of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin are not found at an earlier date than the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Ina recent publication, however, Emile Molinier publishes an ivory 
book cover belonging to the Monastery of St. Gall and dating from the 
end of the ninth century. The Virgin is there represented as an orante sur- 
rounded by four angels. Above them is written ASCENSIO SCE. MARIE. 
A still earlier example may now be cited. The treasury of the cathedral of 
Sens contains a piece of embroidery upon linen which seems to have belonged 
to an ecclesiastical vestment. The design consists of a network of elliptical 
medallions in which are represented an orante, on either side of whom is an 
angel holding a palm branch. Below are eight figures carrying crosses. 
There are two additional figures, one on either side of each medallion. 
These possibly represent Apostles. In the bands which constitute the frame- 
work of the medallions is found the inscription Com transisset Maria Mater 
Domino de Apostolis. The use of com for cum, of Mater Domino for Mater 
Domini, and the peculiar form of the letter M are all signs of the Mero- 
vingian period. The general design is also characteristic of the same period. 


It would, moreover, be surprising if the mystery of the Assumption, so clearly 
set forth by Gregory of Tours, and from which the church, from the eighth 
century if not earlier, had consecrated one of its greatest festivals, had not 
found a place in iconography until the fourteenth century. (L’Abbé E. 
CHARTRAIRE, in R. Art Chrét. 1897, p. 227.) 
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Seal of the Order of the Crescent.— At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. 
Fr. March 10, 1897, J. Roman read a paper on the great seal of the order of 
the Crescent. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 183-186, cut.) 

Antiquities from Saint-Martin.— In October, 1896, G. Porcherot dis- 
covered at Saint-Martin (Céte-d’Or) some antiquities, among which are 
remains of a group representing a female figure fallen and overcome by a 
horseman. In other similar groups the fallen figure has serpents for feet. 
The meaning is not plain, but paganism overcome by Christian prowess may 
be intended. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 115-120, 2 cuts.) 

Monseigneur Dehaisnes. — Monseigneur Dehaisnes, author of the im- 
portant work, Histoire de l'art dans la Flandre, l’ Artois et le Hainaut avant le 
X Ve siecle, died suddenly on the 2d of March, 1897. 


SWITZERLAND 


A Find of Coins.— A correspondent writes: “ A numismatic find was 
made last week on the Buchili, about halfway between Oberbipp and Nie- 
derbipp in Canton Soleure. The workmen came upon an earthenware pot 
full of coins, nearly 1300 in number, the great majority of them being ‘ Den- 
aren’ of the bishops of Lausainne. The ‘denar’ is about the size of the 
modern Swiss ten centime piece, but considerably thinner, and is described 
by a Swiss expert as ‘a very bad silver coin, of the probable value of twelve 
Rappen,’ the Swiss-German name for centimes. These coins, first unearthed 
on the Buchili, show on one side a Savoy cross, with the circular inscription 
Civitas Equestriv., that is to say, Nyon; the other side has a church sur- 
mounted by a cross and the inscription, Sedes Lausainne. Exact dating is 
not practicable, but the coins are supposed to date from some time during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, or even from an early part of the thir- 
teenth century. The bishops of Lausainne exercised the right of coinage 
after 1011; the ‘ Miinzrecht’ was confirmed to them by the Emperor Bar- 
barossa in 1150. As Nyon was the seat of a mint of the dukes of Savoy, 
there was probably some compromise between the dukes and the bishops, 
which may account for the ducal cross on one side of the ‘denar’ and the 
episcopal church with the word Lausainne on the other. (Athen. April 
17, 1897.) 


BELGIUM 


Flemish Miniatures.— The Royal Library of Belgium is rich in MSS. 
One of these, entitled Les Heures de Notre Dame, dites de Hennessy, was 
published in 1896 by Joseph Destrée. The miniature paintings date from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and are excellent pictures of the 
life of that period. A careful comparison of these miniatures with a 
crucifixion painted for the Missal now at Dixmude, shows that the author 
of these interesting miniatures was in all probability Simon Bening, of 


the school of Bruges. (R. Art Chret. 1897, p. 231.) 
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ENGLAND 


Christian Embankment Crosses. — “ The exploration of the barrows in 
the neighborhood of Fimber and Sledmere revealed the interesting fact 
that the Anglo-Saxons not only at times used some of the British barrows 
as graveyards, but that they also made folk moots of several of them. A 
British barrow, conveniently situated near an Anglo-Saxon settlement, was 
chosen or appropriated as a moot hill, on which the people gathered to con- 
duct secular and religious matters. After embracing the Christian faith 
they seem to have often excavated in their moot hills a large and deep 
trench in the form of a cross, reaching through the mound (seven examples 
of which have come under my observation), and sometimes five to seven feet 
into the rock below, and always with the arms toward the four cardinal 
points of the compass. These trenches are always found filled in with a 
mixture of soil and rocks, in which are potsherds, animal bones, and cor- 
roded bits of iron; whilst sometimes along the bottom a cross is built of 
two to four horizontal courses of stone walled with clay. Most probably 
these cruciform trenches were made to give sanctity to the mound, to induce 
fair dealing, and to make binding all matters transacted thereat. 

“Many of these mounds are now called Moot Hill, Mall Hill, Mill Hill, 
Gallows Hill, and Hangman Hill or Hanging Hill. 

“ Besides the crosses excavated in some of the circular moot hills (such as 
I have just mentioned, and described elsewhere), there are others, consisting 
of two ridges of earth and stones, crossing each other at right angles gener- 
ally near their centres. 

“It seems to me not improbable that these embankment crosses served the 
early Christian converts for a purpose similar to that which the circular 
moot hill served their pagan forefathers. It would naturally strike these 
early converts that where a fresh moot hill was needed an embankment 
cross would be equally suitable and more striking than the concealed cross 
under the circular mound. There are nine of these crosses within a radius 
of fifteen miles of Driffield. They seem, therefore, to be confined to East 
Yorkshire. 

“These raised cross-shaped mounds are nearly always found near the sites 
of old settlements, to which they undoubtedly served some useful purpose. 
The fact that their ground plan and orientation are similar to those of the 
excavated crosses, found under some of the moot hills, suggests the idea that 
they may have been raised (as previously suggested) for open-air meeting- 
places, either for conducting and settling parish and other matters, or for 
religious gatherings.” (J. R. Mortimer, in Proc. Soc. Ant. 1897, pp. 275- 


287.) 

Pre-Norman Sculptured Cross.— An interesting fragment of a pre- 
Norman shaft of a cross has been found in the churchyard of St. Edward's 
at Leek, Staffordshire. The front and two sides are sculptured in low, 
sunken relief, the front having upon it a rude draped figure in profile, filling 
the full width of the panel diagonally, with a nimbus round the head, and 
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a long, plain, short-armed cross held by the left hand, also placed diagonally 
in the panel, the lower part of the figure not appearing. The spandrels 
formed by the outline of the figure and the cross are filled with serpentine 
shapes, having defined head and tail and interlaced body Immediately 
above the head of the nimbed figure is about half the body of a small male 
figure, the legs and feet being clearly indicated, and the skirt over the body. 

The head of the cross held by the principal figure reaches almost to the 
height of what remains of the small figure, and the interspace between it 
and the cross is filled with a disc in relief, and the end of an interlacement. 
The other spaces between the main figure, the cross, and the marginal fillets 
are occupied by serpent-like forms. It has been suggested that the main 
figure represents Christ bearing the Cross to Calvary, and that the serpent- 
like accompaniments indicate the scourges of torment; but it will be noticed 
that the arms of the cross are short, and that the cross is not placed over 
the shoulder, but would appear to be carried in the hand, as though being 
used as an instrument of contest, it may be against the dragon to be trodden 
under foot, the head whereof reaches to the Saviour’s arm, and that the 
smaller subjects are also evil serpents. That, in fact, the whole is represen- 
tative of Christ as the Conqueror of Sin. 

Side No. 1 consists of a double width of interlacements, which from their 
sections are rather rounds than bands, and they shape into what is known 
as the Staffordshire knot, alternating in form. 

Side No. 2 has upon it a very interesting treatment of interlacing; in 
height it is divided into two panels of different patterns, the lower being of 
a single band, and the upper part starts with the same form and continues 
in simple interlacings. 

This is the fourth shaft of pre-Norman or early Norman character found 
in this churchyard. (Proc. Soc. Ant. 1897, pp. 289-294.) 

Aldermaston Church. — At a meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
(English), April 7, 1897,C. E. Keyser read a paper on Aldermaston Church, 
Berkshire. The church was probably built about 1120, on the site of the 
earlier one mentioned in the Domesday survey, which was enlarged about 
the years 1260 to 1300, in the fifteenth century, again about 1660, and at 
the beginning of the present century. The mural paintings representing 
St. Christopher and probably two scenes from the life of St. Nicholas; the 
old glass; two panels representing the annunciation and coronation of 
the Virgin, dating from the middle of the thirteenth century; numerous 
armorial shields inserted by Sir Henry Forster about 1540, and the vari- 
ous tombs and brasses, were most minutely described. (Athen. April 17, 
1897.) 

St. Martin’s Church at Bowness. — At a meeting of the British 
Archaeological Association, March 17, Mrs. Collier read a paper upon the 
church and painted glass at Bowness on Windermere. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. Martin, but the actual date of its erection is not recorded ; it is 
a very ancient structure, but has been added to and altered at various times. 
The chief feature of interest in the church is the painted glass in the east 
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window, which was brought into prominent notice during the process of 
restoration in 1873. This glass is considered by competent authorities to 
date from about the year 1480, and to have been originally in the Priory 
of Cartmell near Grange, whence it was removed to Bowness about 1523. 
(Athen. March 27, 1897.) 

Peterborough Cathedral. — The Society of Antiquaries of London has 
issued to its Fellows the following appeal : 


“Sirn:— The Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries will have learnt 
through the press of the proposal to take down and rebuild a considerable 
part of the west front of the cathedral church of Peterborough. 

“The Council has felt strongly the importance of the case, and at the 
first meeting of the session laid before the Society the following resolution : 

“*The Society of Antiquaries of London has heard with great concern 
that it is proposed to take down and rebuild the upper portion of the west 
front of the cathedral church of Peterborough, that being, in the opinion of 
Mr. J. L. Pearson and Sir A. W. Blomfield, the only method by which the 
stability of this part of the church can be secured. 

“* The Society feels sure that the Dean and Chapter fully recognize their 
great responsibility as custodians of a national historic monument, but 
it would venture to urge upon them the propriety of considering whether 
the desired end cannot be obtained by a less drastic method than that pro- 
posed, such, for instance, as the scheme submitted by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Building in its letter to the Dean and Chapter of 
April 29, 1896. By this scheme the Society of Antiquaries understands 
the whole of the exterior of this unique west front would be left practically 
undisturbed.’ 

“A copy of this resolution was forwarded to the Dean and Chapter, and 
a deputation from the Society visited Peterborough and had an interview 
with them. 

“ After some further correspondence, the Dean and Chapter, trusting to 
the advice of their architects that the taking down of the front is necessary, 
have declared that the alternative scheme proposed has been fully considered 
and found impracticable. The Council is, however, of opinion that this 
scheme, which has been proposed by architects of ability and experience in 
whom it has confidence, has not been properly understood, and that, at any 
rate, it ought to have been given the benefit of a trial. By it the disinte- 
grated walling at the back of the great arches of the front would be gradu- 
ally removed, by small portions at a time, and replaced by sound material 
carefully bonded together and into the facing stones of the front; the whole 
being thus made secure without any disturbance of the present face or any 


interference with its genuineness as a monument of ancient art. 

“ The Society not having any fund which can be drawn upon for a work 
of this kind, the Council has resolved to appeal to the Fellows for subscrip- 
tions to defray the cost of the experiment if the Dean and Chapter will 
allow it to be made. If successful, it will not only preserve the old work of 
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Peterborough Cathedral, but will form a valuable precedent for the treat- 
ment of other monuments of ancieut architecture. 

“ Accordingly, at a special meeting of the Council on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 15, the following resolution was unanimously agreed to: 

“* That the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough be requested to leave the 
west front of the cathedral church as it stands for the present, until a 
detailed specification can be prepared for the Society of Antiquaries of the 
manner in which the repair of the north gable can be carried out, so that 
the architect of the Dean and Chapter may be fully cognizant of the method 
proposed, and may, should he think it desirable, call in the advice of some 
competent engineer as to the feasibility of the scheme, in the same manner 
as the Society of Antiquaries also proposes to submit it for an engineer’s 
opinion. 

“Tn case of such opinion being favorable, it is intended by the Council 
to offer to repair the north gable without expense to the Dean and Chapter.’ 

“The Council accordingly asks for £1000, towards which subscriptions 
have been already promised amounting toover £400. The Treasurer of the 
Society will be happy to receive promise of further subscriptions as soon as 
possible, as the matter is urgent. 

“T have the honor to be, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ AuGcustus W. FRANKs, 
President.” 


This request from the Society of Antiquaries was declined by the Dean 
and Chapter of Peterborough, and the demolition of the facade begun. 
This led the Society of Antiquaries to make careful inquiries concerning 
the laws prevailing in other countries concerning the preservation of histori- 
cal monuments. The President of the Society, in his annual address on 
April 23, 1897, gives a summary of such laws in France, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Spain, Greece, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the 
United States. It may be added that the venerable John Ruskin also issued 
a protest against the displacement of a single stone of the facade. On the 
other hand The Builder and several distinguished architects believe the 
renovation to be necessary. 

Panel Paintings in Devonshire.— At a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, March 25, C. E. Keyser read a second portion of the paper on 
the panel paintings of Saints, etc., on the Devonshire screens, mentioning 
in detail several interesting examples, and directing especial attention to the 
many rural scenes portrayed. It seemed probable that some central school 
of carving and painting had been established from which these screens had 
been supplied, as it appeared hardly possible that, except under some system 
of this kind, so large a number of screens with paintings exhibiting such 
marked similarity of treatment could have been furnished to so many 
churches during the limited period, about 1480 to 1540, to which they all 


belong. (Athen. April 10, 1897.) 
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SCOTLAND 


Mediaeval Scotch Stone Ball.— Mr. Hugh W. Young exhibited to 
the Society of Antiquaries one of the remarkable stone balls with projecting 
knobs which (with one exception from Ireland) are found exclusively in 
Scotland, and chiefly in the northeastern or Pictish portion of that country. 
This curious relic was discovered recently in the parish of Lumphanan, 
Aberdeenshire, in the valley of the Dee. It is of hornblendic schist, 2}4 
inches in diameter, and has four projecting knobs, one of which is plain and 
the other three ornamented with spirals and chevrons. The convex surfaces 
of the knobs are perfectly spherical, and the ball has been formed from a 
stone sphere by recessing the portions between the knobs. The result is to 
produce the optical illusion of the knobs being apparently more convex than 
they are in reality; that is to say, the knobs seem at first on a sphere, 
instead of all being segments of one and the same sphere. 

These stone balls were probably used as weapons, and may have been 
mounted as mace-heads similar to those mace-heads with pyramidal pro- 
jections which are found occasionally among the relics of the Iron Age, and 
continued in use in the early Middle Ages, and similar, at least in appear- 
ance, to the mace-heads shown in the hands of unmounted men in the 
Bayeux tapestry. (Proc. Soc. Ant. 1897, pp. 407-408.) 


RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


Two New Names of Italian Painters.— Sig. Ettore Testa of Ferrara 
possesses a Holy Family of small dimensions but unusual style. The Virgin 
is of Bolognese type of the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Child 
holds in his hand a crystal globe, and is painted in Giottesque style, while 
the St. Joseph is rather Venetian in character. Sig. Venturi has carefully 
examined the painting and discovered in small characters the words 
10 FRANCISCUS MAINERIUS PARMENSIS FACEBAT. This 
Giovanni Franchesco Maineri of Parma was the son of Pietro Maineri, and 
painted at the court of the Este family in 1489, 1492, and 1505. His father, 
Pietro, is also known to have been a painter. (R. Art. Chrét. 1897, p. 157.) 

The Sciarra Collection.— The owner of the Sciarra Collection has 
bought from the Italian Government freedom to deal with the rest of his 
property by surrendering the following works, of which more than one 
incorrect list has been published: “ A Magdalen,” by Guido; “The Life of 
Christ,” by Giotto; “Peasants of Arcady,” by B. Schidone; “The Virgin, 
St. Joseph, and St. Peter, Martyr,” by A. del Sarto; “ Picus changed to a 
Woodpecker,” by G. da Carpi, and, by the same, “ A Vestal bearing the 
Statue of Cybele”; “Church of the Jesuits,” drawing by Gagliardi, figures 
by A. Sacchi; “ The Virgin with the Sleeping Christ,” by G. Bellini; “ The 
Vision of Fra Francis da Celano,” by an unknown painter; and a portrait 
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of Stefano Colonna, by Bronzino. To this ransom some sculptures in marble 
and terra-cotta are added. (Athen. January 9, 1897.) 

Frescoes at Rieti.—Some important frescoes of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries have been discovered beneath the plaster on the walls of 
the church and convent of San Domenico at Rieti. Amongst them are a 
coronation of St. Peter the Martyr, a really fine composition, which is 
attributed to Pinturricchio, and a head of the Saviour by Manenti, both in 
the first transept of the so-called aula capitolare. The frescoes found in the 
interior of the church belong to the school of Giotto, and represent the 
Last Supper, two crucifixes with the Maries, and some saints. (Athen. 
May 8, 1897.) 

Francia and the Coins of Julius II.—In the R. Jtal. Num. 1897, pp. 
48-62, Luigi Frati shows that Vasari’s statement that Francia was the artist 
of the coins distributed by Pope Julius II at his entrance into Bologna in 
1506 is erroneous. A document of 1508 shows that Francia was not 
employed in the mint at Bologna at the time of the entrance of Julius. The 
artist of the characters used by Aldus, Francesco da Bologna, was not Fran- 
cia, but, as has been shown by Adamo Rossi, another Francesco, of the 
Griffi family. 

Coins of Giovanni Antonio Falletti.— In the R. tal. Num. 1897, pp. 
63-67, O. Vitalini publishes and discusses a grosso of Falletti, Count of 
Benevello. It belongs to the year 1537. Other coins of Falletti are also 
compared, and the conclusion is reached that they are of Italian mintage, 
imitating other Italian coins, but not counterfeiting them. 

Coins of Mirandola.— Among the mints which existed in Italy in the 
sixteenth century, that of the Pico family, lords and then dukes of Miran- 
dola, oceupies a position of distinction on account of the number and variety 
of its products as well as the beauty and rarity of some of them. Thirteen 
of these coins, hitherto insufficiently published or not at all, are published 
and discussed by Giorgio Ciani. (R. Jigl. Num. 1897, pp. 33-55.) 

Ducatoon of Alberico il Cibo. — In the R. Jtal. Num. 1897, pp. 48, 49, 
O. Vitalini publishes a hitherto unpublished ducatoon of Alberico Cibo, 
Prince of Massa. The coin was found at some unknown place in France, 
together with other Italian coins of the end of the sixteenth century and 
beginning of the seventeenth. The type is a bust of Alberico; the inscrip- 
tion reads: ALBERICUS CYBO MALASP PRIN MA. On the reverse 
is a double-headed eagle, having on his breast the shield of the Cibo, and in 
his claws a scroll with the word LIBERTAS and the date 16-01. About it 
is the legend SUB UMBRA ALARUM TUARUM. 


FRANCE 


A New Roman Calendar.— The Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, has 
recently acquired a little MS. of Italian origin, dating from the second half 
of the fifteenth century, containing various opuscula of ancient Latin 
authors. The volume constitutes No. 632 of the new acquisitions of the 
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Latin department. A Roman calendar appears upon pp. 26-33 of this MS. 
and is one of the numerous calendars taken from the Fasti of Ovid, several 
of which have been already published by Merkel in the preface of his edition 
of Fasti. This one differs from all the calendars in various particulars. It 
is now published in the Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, 1897, pp. 17-25. 

The Burial Place of Charles the Bold. — A recent publication of the 
Chronicle of Etterlin, a Swiss chronicler of the fifteenth century, fixes with 
great precision the place of the burial of Charles the Bold. This is found 
to have been directly in front of his tomb in the church of Saint-Georges at 
Nancy. The body which was found in 1550 and transferred to Bruges is 
now thought to be that of Sire de Biévres. (R. Art Chret. 1897, p. 75.) 

Ernoul Delf.— The archives of the town of Abbeville furnish a number 
of details concerning a sculptor by the name of Ernoul Delf, who came to 
France from Holland about the year 1462 or shortly before. It appears 
that he sculptured the Mater Dolorosa in wood, set in a niche upon the 
chimney of the hall where the archives are kept at Abbeville. The group, 
however, which occupies this position at present is of stone and belongs 
apparently to the beginning of the sixteenth century. It may, however, have 
been closely related in style to the group made for this position by Ernoul 
Delf. (R. Art Chreét. 1897, p. 135.) 

Crépy-en-Valois (Oise).— The Maison de la Rose, No. 11, Place de la 
Haute at Crépy-en-Valois, was rebuilt in 1537 by Laurens de Boves. The 
document which records the expenses for the construction of this house is 
now published in the Amid. Mon. Such documents, of importance for the 
history of civil architecture, are of great interest, though extremely rare. 
(Guizor, in Ami d. Mon. 1897, p. 139.) 

La Hunaudaye.—A castle which should be classed with the monu- 
ments historiques. 

This castle, constructed by Pierre de Tournemine in 1378, is situated in 
a somewhat inaccessible part of Britanny, and is now in danger of being 
ruined. Not only for the sake of its historical associations, but also because 
of its artistic character, this noble castle should be made a national monu- 
ment and preserved from further destruction. (L. AvuGé pr Lassvs, in 
{mi d. Mon. 1897, p. 68.) 

Tréport (Seine-Inférieur).— The church of Saint-Jacques contains in 
its central nave a series of vaults of remarkable character. These vaults 
date from the Renaissance. They are supported by an elaborate system of 
ribs which unite in each bay in a remarkably beautiful key. The elaborate 
open-work carvings and the hanging pendentives give to the keys of this 


vault an honored place in the history of French vaulting. They are still 
inedited. (CHARLES NORMAND, in Ami d. Mon. 1897, p. 78.) 

Tombstone in the Abbey Church of Saint-Seine-l’ Abbaye (Céte 
d’Or). — Saint-Seine lies about 26 km. northwest of Dijon. The abbey 
church, one of the most beautiful religious buildings in that region, was 
built between the years 1205 and 1225, upon the foundations of an earlier 
structure. In style and ornamentation it recalls the church of Notre Dame 
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de Dijon. It is rich in tombs of all periods, the finest being that of Pierre II 
de Fontette, who died August 7, 1484. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Bureau of Antiquities of the department 
of Céte d’Or has already begun the task of photographing the finest tombs 
within their sphere of activity. (H. Cuaseur, in R. Art Chrét. 1897, p. 65.) 


SEINE-ET-OISE. — Historical Monuments. — In the church at Mar- 
coussis a fifteenth-century marble statue of the Virgin and Child has been 
made a monument historique, and thus passes under the care of the govern- 
ment; so has also a sixteenth-century altarpiece in the church at Nucourt 
and a fourteenth-century repoussé reliquary in the church at Brugéres. 
(Ami d. Mon. 1897, p. 176.) 

The Chateau-Neuf of Saint-Germain-en-Laye.—In the Ami d. Mon. 
pp. 86-120, M. Charles Normand continues his very important study of the 
Chateau of Saint-Germain. Several inedited documents and interesting old 
engravings are here reproduced. From one of these documents the apart- 
ment may be identified in which Louis XIV was born and in which 
Louis XIII died. 


SPAIN 


The Masterpieces of the Museo del Prado.— The Berlin Photo- 
graph Company announces a publication entitled The Museo del Prado in 
Madrid, consisting of one hundred and ten photographs. ~Here will be 
published thirty-nine paintings by Velasquez, fourteen by Murillo, twenty 
by Titian, ten by Raphael, etc. 

The publication will be issued in ten numbers, the price of the whole being 
the modest sum of $360. 


ENGLAND 


The Arms of the Cathedral of Canterbury.— In a letter addressed to 
the Society of Antiquaries on May 1, 1897, Mr. Everard Green proves that 
the arms which are commonly stated to be those of the See of Canterbury, 
namely: azure, an archbishop’s cross in pale or, over all a pall proper, are not 
the specific cathedral arms, but in general the insignia of an archbishopric, 
and that the only right coat-of-arms of the old Cathedral Church of Canter- 
bury are those found upon the seal of dignity of Thomas Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 1533-1556, namely: azure, on a cross argent, the Greek 


letters Chi and Tota in pale, in black letter. (Proc. Soc. Ant. 1897, pp. 394-404. ) 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH IN 18962 
[Prares XIV-XVIT] 


A SOMEWHAT more detailed account of the work of the 
American School at Corinth in the spring of 1896 than that 
given in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the School seems 
called for. Dr. Babbitt will give an account of Trench 
XVIII, which brought to light the ancient theatre; and Mr. 
De Cou will do the same for Trench XIV, which revealed the 
foundations of a building of perhaps the time of Hadrian, with 
a well-worn street in front of it. Of the other trenches 
enough is here submitted td explain their object and the 
results yielded by them. 

It is to be understood that our work was wholly tentative, 
the object being to find some important point of the ancient 
city around which in the future systematic excavations might 
be made. Dr. Dérpfeld’s excavations in 1886 were limited to 
the recovery of the ground plan of the well-known Old Temple, 
and the excavations of Mr. Skias, undertaken in 1892 for the 
Greek Archaeological Society (see Ilpaxrixa for 1892) in the 
hope of finding there the ancient agora and distant about a 
quarter of a mile to the east of the temple, had failed of their 
object. When we began, nothing in the broad area enclosed 
by the city walls was fixed; even the temple lacked a name. 

In pursuance of our object we dug, between March 23 and 
June 8, twenty-one trenches of varying lengths and depths, 
starting usually with a breadth of 3 m., and narrowing slightly 

1A brief report of the work of 1897 is given in this Journat, pp. 110-112, 


above. 
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as we went down. These trenches will be here spoken of in 
the order of their numbering, which is approximately the order 
in which they were begun. In some cases several trenches are 
included under a single number, as when side trenches were 
made as an afterthought, while in some cases several trenches 
which might on account of their contiguity properly have been 
included under a single number, as III, IV, and V, or VI and 
X, are given under separate numbers because this contiguity is 
the result of the progress of the work. 

One condition of the tentative nature of our work was that 
we had to make our peace with the landowners, which brought 
with it the obligation of filling the trenches at the end of our 
work. This obligation we fulfilled except in the case of 
Trenches III, VI, VII, VIII, X, XIII, and XVIII, securing 
exemption in the case of III and VI from the fact that they 
were in roads little used. In the other cases we applied 
to the government to expropriate the land for further 
work, except in the case of XIII, which the owner leaves 
open for his own convenience, hoping to build a store there 
and to use the large, but unimportant, foundations as the 
foundations of his new building. Of the trenches that were 
filled, V and XIV were the most important. These we filled 
because V was in a considerably used thoroughfare, and XIV 
for the same reason, and from the consideration that we were 
not ready to ask for the expropriation of the adjacent field 
in which the building lay, until we had operated at other 
points. 

Another disadvantage from the conditions upon which we 
proceeded was that we could not begin where we wanted to. 
We should have liked, for example, to begin at the spot where 
we subsequently found the theatre; but while the proprietors 
of the land there, as in other places, were willing to let us ex- 
cavate, yet considering our extremity their opportunity they 
demanded impossible prices for the grain still two months from 


the harvest time. Possibly it might have been a good policy 


to pay the high prices in the first instance rather than lose 
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time in less promising places; but foreseeing that we should 
probably have to make trial in many places before opening a 
regular excavation campaign, it seemed to us best to avoid 
setting a precedent of exorbitant prices which would be difficult 
to depart from when once set. 

The Greek Government could not be asked to step in and 
buy land for excavations until assured of the fact that it 
covered ancient remains of importance; and we wished to 
assure ourselves of this fact before making the request, since 
it would be the height of extravagance without this assurance 
to ask for the purchase of fields, when the greater part of the 
purchase money would ultimately come out of our excavation 
fund. Accordingly several days were spent in perplexity. 
Hope on the part of the landowners that in their fields some- 
thing of value might be found which would then belong to 
them was all that we could appeal to in order to stop their 
exorbitant demands. And the process of making our peace 
with them was by no means easy. 

Trench I. — At last the owner of a bean field was found 
whose demands were, from our point of view, less exorbitant, 
simply because beans were worth much less than wheat or even 
barley ; accordingly we accepted his terms, and went to work. 
We started at a point about 300 feet from the northern edge of 
the lower (northern) terrace of the two on which the ancient 
city, like the modern village, lay. We were attracted to this 
point by a Dorie column, about 3 feet in diameter, which pro- 
truded about 3 feet from the soil, apparently so exactly per- 
pendicular as to warrant the belief that it was in situ. Farther 
north, and near the precipice in which this terrace abruptly falls 
off into the plain below, which itself extends to the sea, was 
apparent the drum of another Doric column turned on its side, 
of even larger proportions than those of the extant temple; 
and near this were other architectural fragments protruding 
from the ground. Leaving the big column drum and the 
adjacent blocks a little to the east, we directed Trench I from 


the first mentioned column down straight to the precipice 
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and at right angles to it. During the first day we discovered 
that the column which was our point of departure rested on 
nothing but earth; yet we went on carrying our trench down 
to virgin soil, which we here found at an average depth of 2 m. 
Although we found some house walls with stucco of red and 
blue, the result of this trench was almost purely negative, viz. 
the conviction that we were not on a field with important 
remains. We did, however, find near the northern end of the 
trench, in two groups, thirty-five pieces of columns, fluted and 
unfluted, from 1} to 2 feet in diameter, and of lengths varying 
between 4 and 7 feet. These, with the exception of ten which 
were unfluted, were of the Ionic or Corinthian order. They 
were not in situ, but had been laid on their sides to form, 
apparently, the foundation of some later building, or possibly a 
temporary battery protecting the ascent of the terrace, where 
there is a break through which a modern road proceeds. 
The semicircular arrangement of the northern group looked 
like an apse of a building, but no traces of a superstructure 
remain, and we seemed in the side trenches to come to the 
end of each of the groups. Considering also the group 
of architectural fragments further east, including the large 
Doric column drum, which could not well have served as 
foundations, the hypothesis of a fortification is perhaps to 
be preferred. 

The chief significance of such a collection of columns is that 
they point to the proximity of a stoa or some other building. 
As we subsequently found the theatre at no great distance to 
the south, they may have come from a stoa in the rear of this. 
In this aspect the trench has gone beyond a merely negative 
result in its suggestiveness. 

Trench II. — Before finishing with Trench I. we had begun 
work on a low hill, also on the edge of the precipice above 
mentioned, about 50 m. to the west of Trench I. The series 
of trenches dug here is designated as Trench II. As the hill 


was hollowed out and had the form of a horseshoe opened 


toward the precipice, it seemed to us, groping as we were for 
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some fixed point, a possibility for the Odeum (Paus. IT, 3, 6). 
Water issuing from the foot of the cliff would then answer 
very well to the spring of Glaucé (ibid.). 

We first dug a trench from the edge of the cliff, of the usual 
width (3 m.), 30 m. long, through the supposed orchestra, per- 


pendicular to the chord formed by the supposed stage, or in 
other words to the edge of the cliff. In the prolongation of 
the same line, starting from the outside of the ring to the 
south, we dug a similar trench 10 m. long, toward the former 
one, and another trench at right angles to these, starting at the 
interval between their ends, to the eastern edge of the ring, a 
distance of 35 m., but nowhere did we find traces of an en- 
closing wall, or seats, or the floor of an orchestra. It appeared 
that the ring was made by throwing up earth from the outside 
as well as inside, making at the same time a rampart and a dry 
moat, both of which had become obscured by many years of 
ploughing. Here, then, as in Trench I, we seem to have traces 
of a mediaeval fortification. But the core of the hill was found 
by an elevation of the rocky cliff. A surprise awaited us here. 
We found the soft stone, which we struck at a depth of about 
a metre in the first and third of these trenches, honeyecombed 
with rock-cut graves of various shapes and sizes, and at various 
angles to one another. Some had their greatest dimension 
from north to south, but the prevailing direction was from east 
to west. Some were arched, and nearly all were covered with 
aslab. Remains of human bodies were found in most of them. 
About half of these contained pottery; but it was all coarse, 
unglazed, unpointed red ware, which could lay no claim to 
great antiquity. It is possible that these graves are more 
ancient than their contents, and were old Corinthian graves 
rifled by the Roman settlers to fill Rome with vexpoxopivOta 
(Strabo, VIII, 23), and then put to a secondary use by the 
generation which plundered them. We opened in all thirteen 
graves. One was cut entirely below the level of the others, 
and ran partly under two of them, so that here our hope was 
especially keen that this might have escaped plunder and might 
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yield something of value; but its contents differed in no 
respect from those of the others. 

On the face of the cliff, at a level of about 1 m. below the 
bottom of the lowest grave, was a well-laid mosaic of red, blue, 
and white. The pattern consisted of a double meander en- 
closing a series of lozenges. This made a border about 0.50 m. 
in breadth. In front of this a little of a large leaf pattern 
appeared, but this had been so broken away by quarrying to 
supply stone for the railroad that little could be made of it. 
The mosaic extended about 5 m. along the edge of the cliff, 
and seems to have been the floor of a room or porch laid out 
with reference to the graves behind it. 

At the end of one week we moved the field of our operations 
up into the modern village, which lies on the declivity between 
the upper and lower terraces, spreading out a little upon each. 
The village priest assured us that nobody would object to our 
digging in one or two of the less frequented streets, if we 
would fill the trenches afterwards. From this point to the end 
of the season we took the Old Temple as the one certain land- 
mark of the ancient city, and kept near it in the belief that 
around it we were most likely to find some important remnant 
of the ancient city. 

Trench III (Fig. 1 and PLates XV, XVI). — In a little-used 
road running eastward from the temple we dug from the edge of 
the ledge on which the temple stands, down across the valley 
running north and south, until we came to the road which leads 
from the Plane Tree Square up to the Panagia church. This 
valley seemed a pocket into which something from the temple 
and its surroundings might have fallen. This trench did, in 
fact, prove to be one of our most productive trenches. ‘The accu- 
mulation of soil here was very great, and we found the width of 
the road barely sufficient for us to carry down our trench to a 
depth of 5 m., at which we reached an ancient pavement. 
Fortunately a cross-road at about the middle of the trench was 


at our disposal when we wished to push out a little further to 


the south at an important point; but we had to remove a 
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mountain of earth of our own making in order to do this. 
The pavement ran nearly at right angles to our trench, and so 
in the direction of the length of the valley. It was made of 
quadrangular blocks of hard white limestone about 1 m. square, 
and was 12.57 m. wide. At its sides were two water channels, 
A, A, set in courses of the same material, slightly raised 


(0.025 m.) above the surface of the pavement. A cross-section of 


one of these borders is like this!: . 
The groove for water is 0.115 m. deep and 0.36 m. broad. The 
width of the pavement, including this border, is 14.03 m., too 
great a space to be spanned by a roof without interior supports, 
and so there was probably an open passage here up and down 
the valley. The lack of wheel tracks makes it appear rather a 
place of gathering and passing of people. Since the ground to 
the east and west of it is filled with walls, it seems to have been 
an open space provided with water in an important part of the 
city. It may be either a part of the agora or of an avenue lead- 
ing into it. As the valley broadens immediately above (south of) 
our trench, we may hope to find the agora there. We followed 
the eastern watercourse 4 m. in that direction. Traces of the 
pavement, somewhat broken up, we found in Trenches IX and 
XII, where on the higher ground the accumulation of earth 
was not so rapid. Also in XVI we found a pavement of a 
different sort. The large column drum at the west end of 
Trench VII seems to belong to some monument suitable to an 
agora. 

At the west end of our trench we found the face of the ledge 
quarried perpendicularly 3.40 m. (Bon Plan). At a depth of 
2.90 m. the hard limestone ceased, and there succeeded a layer 
of soft disintegrating sandstone, such as one sees at the edge of 
all the terraces in this neighborhood wearing away under the 
action of the weather and letting the harder stratum above it 
crack and tumble down over it. We cleared the face of the 
rock for a length of 5 m. and found it uniformly cut straight 


down. At 10.50 m. from the face of the rock we came upon a 


1 This is also seen in Prate XVI, 
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wall (C) nearly at right angles to the trench, 0.68 m. thick, 
made of good-sized blocks fitted without clay or mortar, and 
resting partly on filling material. In the space between this 
and the next wall (D), a distance of 9.30 m., was a good deal 
of filling material, mostly chips of the same material as the 
temple. This second wall was evidently a strong retaining 
wall. It is 2.15 m. thick, and on its lower or eastern face it meas- 
ures 4.30 m. from the native soil on which it rests to the top. 
It consists of four regular courses, followed by five somewhat 
broken courses, the last of which reached to within about 
1 m. of the present surface of the soil. Its presence to the 
south of our trench is made manifest by a long ridge extending 
along the slope of the hill about halfway up. The western 
face of this wall has only six courses preserved, and as the 
ground from which it starts is higher than that of the eastern 
face (the contiguous ground here had fully as steep a pitch as 
the present surface), it has a height of only a little over 2 m. 
The stones of the wall are of varying sizes; but a fair sample 
block measured 0.90 m. x 0.75 m. x 0.375 m. They are laid 
without mortar or cement. The layers of filling between this 
and the first-mentioned wall are nearly horizontal, which shows 
that the filling was part of a plan, and not a casual accumulation 
of chips. Below this material, and close to the original surface, 
were some fragments of black glazed ware and “ Samian” red 
ware, and a loom weight stamped NIKO. In the eastern face 
of the wall are three holes, apparently beam sockets, 0.12 m. 
wide, 0.15 m. high, 0.10 m. deep. At a distance of 3.25 m. 
follows a third wall (E), 0.64 m. thick, of rough work, with 
tiles inserted between the stones, which are irregularly laid. 
It looks like a house wall. 

One more wall (F), considerably disintegrated, intervenes 
between this wall and the western edge of the pavement of 
white limestone, and between the eastern face of this wall and 
the pavement there is a well (G), with a rectangular curb of 
small stones, tiles, and mortar; but at a depth of a few feet 
this gave place to the solid stone work of a circular well. We 
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cleared this out until we came to water at a depth of 3.40 m. 
below the well curb, 7.5 m. below the surface of the soil. 
Nothing of importance was found in it. 

Between the pavement and the west end of the trench sev- 
eral walls, mostly house walls, were laid bare; two are, how- 
ever, quite massive, and of good Greek work. There is no 
doubt that we are here among walls that precede Mummius’ 
destruction. Whether the pavement antedates that event is 
not certain, but it is not improbable. As one stands on this 
pavement and looks toward the Old Temple, one realizes that 
the latter originally stood on a considerable height. It would 
hardly have appeared at all to a person standing on this orig- 
inal surface of the soil, even if no buildings stood in the way. 

The chief significance, then, of Trench III is that it seems to 
point out the agora; for since the discovery of the theatre it is 
certain that the heart of the city lay on and about the dividing 
line between the two terraces already referred to. The valley 
up and down which the limestone pavement runs is the only 
natural and easy communication between the two terraces, 
which are elsewhere throughout their whole extent separated 
by a more or less abrupt precipice. It is quite likely that we 
have struck the best preserved part of the agora, which was 
perhaps situated in the narrower and most deeply covered 
part of the valley. This would naturally spread out above or 
below the narrow part, perhaps both above and below. In 
ease it extended above, a road leading from the agora to 
Sicyon would leave the Old Temple on the right, and this 
would therefore be the temple of Apollo (Paus. II, 3, 5), 
which appears from Herodotus (III, 52) to have been the 
important temple of Corinth in the time of Periander, a 
hypothesis with which the style of the temple harmonizes per- 
fectly. It is also to be noted that a few paces north of our 
trench is the main square of the modern village, which was 
also the agora of the Corinth that was destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1858. It seems, then, as if we had here a striking 


exemplification of the permanence of the features of an ancient 
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city when its location was originally dependent on the config- 
uration of the soil. 

Trench IV. — This trench was about 30 m. long, and followed 
the line of the same road in which Trench III was dug, being 
separated from this only by the road from the Plane Tree 
Square to the Panagia church. Bending with the road as it 
ascends the hill, the last 6 m. of the trench turn almost in a 
northerly direction. Five walls appeared in this trench, none of 
them, perhaps, older than the Roman period, all running nearly 
at right angles to the main direction of the trench, 7. e. parallel 
to the valley and the hillside. But none of these walls seemed 
important enough to warrant an outlay of labor in following 
them up. At the lower end of the trench we found a sort of 
pocket formed by cutting into the rock core of the hill—a 
quarrying operation probably, like that carried on at the 
western end of Trench III. In clearing out this pocket we 
went down to a depth of 5.40 m. Vase fragments were found 
here all the way down, including a few of the Proto-Corinthian 
and Dipylon styles. 

Trench V (Fig. 2).—This trench, a continuation of IV 
after a slight interval in which the rock came so near the sur- 
face as to relieve us from the necessity of digging, proceeds 
down the Schoolhouse hill in a nearly northerly direction, be- 
ginning at a point near the top where the ledge practically 
comes to the surface. Its length is 62 m., and at its lower 
end the ledge reappears. At a distance of 5 m. from the upper 
end is a well-like opening 0.73 m. in diameter cut in the ledge, 
and opening at a depth of about 1 m. into a natural cave on its 
east side with axes measuring 2, and 1.50 m., and a height of 
1.20 m. A similar shaft, only much deeper, at the other end of 
the trench led into a similar cave. In view of the use of similar 
openings for burial in V* we may suppose that these also once 
served this end, although the caves contained nothing to cor- 
roborate this supposition. But as their entrances were always 
on or near the surface they would invite rifling. At a distance 
of 9.80 m. from the upper end of the trench is the top step of a 
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flight of seven steps (A) of comparatively late date, made up 
of marble, limestone, and poros, no step being made of a single 
block. The height of each step is about 0.24 m. and the 
depth 0.30 m. The width of the flight is 2.10 m. This flight 
of steps probably replaced an older one, since the ancient 
ground rises here so rapidly as to demand steps for any thor- 
oughfare. The width of the street into which the steps lead 
down is 3.03 m. The wall to the west of the street has above 
its foundation three courses of blocks 1.15 m. long and 0.46 m. 
high. As 0.46 m. is also the height of four courses framing 
the steps on the west side and of two courses on the east side, 
all these blocks would seem to be old. The wall to the east 
of the street has a low pores course let into the bed rock. 
Above this is one poros block 1.10 m. long and 0.70 m. high, 
the only stone surely in situ above the foundation, the wall in 
general being made up of all sorts of material, small and large 
stones, and brick fragments, laid in clay. About midway 
between the steps and the extension of the trench toward the 
west designated as V* was a room (B) with a frontage of 
2.65 m. on the east side of the street. Its three walls which 
. we uncovered are coated to a height of 0.55 m. with fairly fine 
black stueco and have a yellow-white horizontal band 0.105 m. 
above the floor. Fragments of stucco of other colors, red and 
blue, were found in and near this room. At the end of the 
room next to the street is a large limestone block against the 
wall filling the whole width of the room, and having a height 
of 0.30 m. and a front receding toward the top, elaborately 
moulded. This appears to have been put here to facilitate 
the passage from the room to the marble door-sill which lies 
about 0.60 m. above the floor, and was probably put in its 
position at a remodelling of the entrance when the street in 
front was made higher. The stucco on the walls is con- 
tinuous behind the block. The accumulation of soil here has 
been considerable, the floor of the room here described being 
3.10 m. below the present surface. In this part of the trench 
we found two Dorie capitals of different sizes with several 
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drums, as well as one Ionic capital. The whole hill was prob- 
ably built over in ancient times, as the other trenches at the 
edges of the hill showed. As a large marble architrave block 
of the Ionic order, long ago known but reéxcavated by us, lying 
adjacent to the north wall of the schoolhouse, bears a Latin 
inscription referring apparently to decem tabernas (C.ILL. Ul, 
534), some of the walls here discovered may be identified 
with these. They were foundations of later houses running 
at various angles with the old buildings in Trench III, and 
these foundations, flimsy as they are, reach down in most cases 
to the ancient level. Probably fear of earthquakes prompted 
a deep construction (Skias, /.c.). 

It was at the west end of the side trench, V‘*, that a shaft 
was found leading to a grave with important primitive pottery.! 
Subterranean passages were excavated which led from these 
graves to other shafts near by, this part of the hill being 
honeycombed with a burial place of very ancient date. In 
this case we were fortunate enough to get a remnant of the 
abundance which was once here. In the well at the north end 
of V was found a marble shin which reminded one of Aeginitan 
workmanship. 

Trench VI. — Simultaneously with the work in III, IV, and 
V we also dug a trench in the road leading northward from 
the Plane Tree Square: but apart from the discovery of the 
same pavement which appeared in III this yielded little result, 
though carried down to virgin soil at a depth of about 5 m. 
It was subsequently enlarged to the west by Trench X. At 
the north end of Trench VI was found a very carefully wrought 
thigh with something adhering to it which may be the cloven 
foot of a nebris. 

Trench VII (Fig. 3 and PLate XVII). — Work was inter- 
rupted on April 2 by the Easter holidays and was not resumed 
until April 15, because the Olympic Games which intervened 
proved to be of such absorbing interest. In the mean time I 
had secured permission from the brothers Rangos to allow us 
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to excavate in the one large lot in the middle of the village 
that was vacant both of buildings and crops. Here we were 
relieved from the oppressing narrowness of the street limits 
in our former work and could locate our trenches according 
to judgment. Trench VII ran from east to west, starting at 
a point in the road from the Plane Tree Square to the Panagia 
church, where Skias (/.c. p. 122) had uncovered an enormous 
column drum, and extending up a hill to the eastern limit of 
the lot, a distance of 60 m. On the west side of the street, 
in a part of the same lot, we dug a north and south trench, 
designated VIII, 50 m. long. Both these trenches were near 
the place pointed out by the results of Trench III as the 
probable situation of the agora, and our results here rather 
supported this supposition. The drum (A) formerly par- 
tially uncovered by Skias was soon found, at about 1 m. 
below the surface of the road, and cleared down to the bottom 
of the foundation on which it rested. This is an unfluted 
poros drum, 2.10 m. in diameter and 1.34 m. high. (See 
PLATE XVII.) It rests upon three horizontal courses, each 
about 0.40 m. thick, which make a rather weak-looking 
foundation for so massive a column, for a column it evi- 
dently was, if the report of the inhabitants can be trusted, who 
were unanimous in the statement that within the memory 
of middle-aged persons two drums of the same diameter, but 
not so high, had been taken away by blasting with powder, 
and used for building purposes. Some stones purporting to 
be pieces of these drums were shown in the wall enclosing the 
house to the west, almost covering the drum now remaining. 
This slight foundation made us doubtful whether the column 
could have formed a part of a temple, since a temple with such 
columns should have something more massive in the way of a 
stylobate. The mere fact that the horizontal layers were found 
only directly under the drum did not seem conclusive, since it 
was conceivable that a stylobate might be broken up all around 
the column while the weight of the column itself would protect 
the part beneath it from such a fate. We accordingly dug in 
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two directions at such distances as to strike another column 
if such existed, but with negative results. It appears, accord- 
ingly, that this was a single column, perhaps supporting some 
trophy. This also might be an indication that we were within 
the limits of the agora. Butas we have not yet attained abso- 
lute certainty, we shall hope to explore in the other two pos- 
sible directions, northeast and northwest, at some future time. 
It may prove that this is a part of a gateway leading into the 
agora, on the road from Cenchreae. At all events we found, 
in breaking up a wall built up in later times against this 
column, among several other marble blocks with inscriptions, 
a large block with the fragment of an inscription OLONI, in 
letters 0.12 m. high, doubtless to be understood as a part of 
the title of the Corinth of Julius Caesar, 7. e. * Colonia Julia.” 
This block, which probably belonged to some entablature, may 
have been put up over a gateway. At any rate, it may have 
been connected with some public building in or about the 
agora. 

To the east of the drum we had to fill up our trench and lay 
out there the road which we had broken by our digging about 
the drum. Still farther east we struck the corner of a building 
(B) with a wall 0.70 m. thick, and a good mosaic floor. Then at 
an interval of 2 m. came a wall of the same thickness running 
diagonally to the trench. This we laid bare by a cross-trench 
along its whole length of 35 m. At the southern end it shows 
a bastion-like projection, and then makes a right angle, the 
wall turning to the east. Just before the turn there are three 
very large blocks which have their faces covered with red stucco, 
and which from this token appear to have been brought from 
another building to be incorporated into this one. The wall, 
though fairly well built, loses itself gradually at its north end. 
No cross-wall appeared in the whole extent of this long wall. 

Two metres east of this appeared a vertical shaft (C) of 
elliptical contour, with sides finely coated with stucco and pro- 
vided with foot-holes on each of its long sides. At a depth of 


3 m. below its mouth, which was about 3 m. below the surface 
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of the soil, appeared a horizontal passage leading southwest in 
the direction of Trench VIII. From this passage, which we 
cleared to a distance of 20 m., came many fragments of red- 
figured ware. At the opening of the perpendicular shaft were 
found several pieces of terra-cotta figurines of a chocolate- 
colored clay, the principal piece being the head and breast of a 
naked flute-player with a round cap and distended cheeks, in 
the act of blowing the flute, which is broken off close to his 
lips. Beside this were recognizable a leg resting on a round 
basis and an ithyphallic abdomen, but it is not certain that any 
of these fragments belong together, the two latter pieces being 
too large for the head. 

Farther east were a few walls, which were not earlier than 
the Roman period. Of single finds, we may catalogue several 
late fragments of inscriptions, a small and poor funeral relief, a 
foot of a life-sized female statue, as delicate as Trilby’s foot, 
with a little drapery over the instep, and a pretty head of 
Aphrodite of red terra-cotta. 

Trench VIII (Fig. 4).—This trench revealed a_ great 
many walls most of which appear to belong to buildings of 
the Hellenic period. ‘A minute description of these would be 
tedious, and is less necessary as our work here is not final and 
the trench lies open. It seemed worse than wasteful to pay 
three hundred drachmae for filling a piece of excavation so 
well begun in VII and VIII, and I have designated the 
Rangos lot as land to be expropriated by the government 
along with the area in the neighborhood of Trenches III and 
XVIII. Further excavation here will enable us to give some- 
thing connected and intelligible. 

A principal feature of the trench was its four wells and two 
rectangular shafts, one of which led into a horizontal passage 
to the west. All of these we cleared to a certain distance. 
The second well (A) from the south end was particularly 
prominent in its yield of vase fragments almost exclusively 
of red-figured ware. Almost at the south end, at the mouth 


of a rectangular shaft (B), between two walls was found a 
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Ficure 4.— Pian or Trencu VIII. 


marble group about half life size, representing Dionysus, a 
nymph, and Pan, only the latter retaining its head. The 


workmanship is fairly good, and the group will be treated in 
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a separate article. Near by was found the best of our terra- 
cottas, a head and breast of Athene, 0.10 m. high, with a plumed 
and visored helmet, and showing traces of blue paint on the 
drapery. The face is fine and expressive of dignity and 
strength. With it was found a very primitive terra-cotta 
horse and rider like those found in great quantity in the 
theatre. The horse is singular in having only one hind leg 
and a tail made by pinching out a little of the clay of the 
body. But, like all the others, the rider’s legs and arms are 
only little pinches of clay adhering to the back and neck of 
the horse. In this trench, as also in VII and III, were found 
terra-cotta architectural trimmings painted like those found 
so plentifully at Olympia. The mouths of the wells were 
from 3 m. to 5 m. below the surface of the soil. 

Trenches IX and XII. — These trenches were dug in a field 
without grain to the south, and a little higher up toward the 
foot of Acrocorinth than any of the other trenches. Trench IX 
was farthest to the south, running from east to west, 38.70 m. 
long, with a depth of from 2.40 to 5.60 m. We found here 
the hard white limestone pavement of Trench III, but badly 
broken up. It also showed ruts of vehicles, which seemed to 
indicate a road leading from the agora, if that is where we 
supposed it to be, up to Acrocorinth. In order to make sure of 
the existence of this road still nearer to the supposed agora, we 
dug Trench XII, which may be viewed as corresponding te IX. 
It is only 9 m. long and in a line between the middle of the 
two Trenches IX and III. In this we found the same road as 
in IX, more broken up than in this, but enough to give us the 
direction which we sought. In these two trenches we found 
several Roman walls with mortar and tile fragments inserted 
between the blocks of poros, some of which were evidently of 
early date, and formerly used elsewhere. The walls in 1X 
were numerous and massive enough to show that we were in 
the Roman city. Here we found also two wells, one of which, 
from its careful walling, seemed to be of Hellenic times, and 


two cisterns. In the partial clearing out of these no important 
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finds were made. One of the wells was about 60 feet deep, 
and being covered with a stone contained only a small amount 
of débris. Judging by the contents of wells and such catch-alls 
we were farther from the heart of the ancient Greek city than 
in VIII. Thus, as in the case of I and II we were too far to 
the north, here we seemed to be too far to the south, and the 
trenches were filled up as not being important enough to war- 
rant our calling for expropriation. The soil is not deep 
enough over the ancient level to give great hope of much 
having been preserved. Still it is not impossible that the 
clearing of a wide area even here might have good results; 
but there are more hopeful places. 

Trench X.— This trench was started a little to the west of 
VI in the cellar-hole of a house shaken down by the earthquake 
of 1858 and was soon extended so as to join VI. Our object 
was to find the mouth of a vaulted passage said to have once 
been seen running from this cellar under the road to the south 
up toward Trench III. The north end of VI was filled up 
with the earth from this new excavation, and what is now left 
of VI and X is a big deep square hole northwest of the plane 
tree and close to the road leading west from it past the temple. 
It was so close to the road that we were obliged, for the safety 
of the villagers, to build a good stone wall along the two ex- 
posed sides of it. We were unwilling to refill it, for it was 
our deepest digging, and had yielded results which promised 
something on reopening the campaign. We have accordingly 
included this in the area designated for expropriation. It is 
separated only by the road from the strip to be expropriated 
on both sides of Trench III. The importance of this trench is 
not in its walls. There are some massive blocks, but no con- 
tinuous wall of very ancient date. But close up under the 
road, near to the vaulted passage, which we found, to be sure, 
but which proved to be such a flimsy and late looking affair that 
it seemed ready to fall to pieces if we cleared out the earth from 
it, we found an ancient well, the mouth of which was 7 m. 
below the road, and in it we came upon pieces of Old Corin- 
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thian vases. This well was not, like a good many of our other 
wells, dry, but at a depth of about 1.50 m. we were so troubled 
by water that we stopped work in it; it was already in the 
last days of our campaign, and with one man working in a well 
progress is slow. Hoping -that the expropriation would take 
place speedily, and that I could go out during the summer and 
clear the well when it was dryer and when there would be no 
dispute as to the possession of the finds, I yielded reluctantly 
to the complaint of our one good workman who was employed 
in the well, that it was impossible to go on. Had I realized 
the value of our pieces of vases, I should have paid him enough 
to induce him to work a few more days up to his knees in 
water. Besides a whole aryballus with a row of warriors with 
shields and spears around its belly, we had found a good many 
pieces of a large vase (celebe) decorated with cocks, lions, and 
various animals, and different pieces belonging to still other 
vases. It was not until I had taken time to piece together in 
the Athenian museum during the early autumn what we had 
found, that the full importance of the remaining contents of 
that well came upon me. ‘The big vase with animals has been 
put together out of more than forty pieces, and little is lacking 
except the foot. We have, too, a complete little Proto-Corin- 
thian aryballus; enough of six Old Corinthian vases to have 
made a good beginning in piecing them together; fragments 
of two other amphorae of the same size and shape as the one 
already put together, which, with its lost foot, would be nearly, 
if not quite, 0.45 m. high. Since practically nothing but this 
kind of pottery has appeared in this well, it is certain that it 
was filled up with débris not only long before Mummius de- 
stroyed Corinth, but before the Persian War, perhaps back 
in the days of Periander. There is little doubt that next 
year we shall bring back to Athens material to complete a 
substantial addition to the known pottery of Old Corinth, 
found not in Etruria, but on the spot of its fabrication. 
Trench XI. — This trench was dug to the east of the last- 
mentioned one, north of the temple. It started at the foot of 
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the ledge separating the two terraces, and ran up the hill ina 
line which, if prolonged, would have cut the temple nearly in 
the middle. Our hope was to find something here which had 
rolled down from the temple or its surroundings, and been 
kept by the accumulating earth. The part of the trench which 
lies below the road was 52 m. long, and struck the ledge every- 
where at a depth of about 3m. Nothing of interest was found 
except the walls of a mediaeval church, probably the precursor 
of Hagios Athanasios, which lies at the foot of the hill, about 8 
m. to the west of our trench. Just about opposite the modern 
church, at the foot of the hill where the earth was somewhat 
deeper than in the rest of the trench, 4 m. below the surface, 
there appeared on the west side of the trench a vertical opening 
to a tomb-like apartment, with door posts and a lintel, 2 m. high, 
1.70 m. from east to west, and 1 m. from north to south. This 
discovery furnished a little excitement just at the close of our 
work in this trench; but the apartment contained nothing at 
all. “This part of the trench contained many fragments of 
thick, coarse roof-tiles, 0.625 m. broad. Above the road we 
dug, as a prolongation of this trench, up into the two small 
terraces into which the land just below the temple is graded, 
hoping that we might find a terrace wall of the temple. Not 
until after the completion of our work here did we learn from 
one of the oldest inhabitants that this terracing had been done 
within his recollection. This whole trench, then, had a purely 
negative result. 

Trench XIII. — This trench is a deep cut into the west side 
of the Schoolhouse hill, just a little to the north of Trench IV. 
As the hill is much steeper here than at Trench IV, we simply 
cut a big rectangular hole into the hillside, beginning at the 


.65 m. wide, was carried back into 


road; this hole being 7 
the hill 18.65 m. At its east end it was 5.90 m. deep. In the 
northeast corner, at a depth of 4.10 m., was a good mosaic, the 
greater part of which, on account of the great depth of earth, 
we left unexcavated. There was no lack of walls in this area; 


some were laid over others, but none yielded a clear plan of a 
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building. The greater part of the stones used are large, care- 
fully cut blocks, which seem to have been used in an earlier 
connection than that in which they now stand. It is possible 
that here we see traces of some of the “ten terraces” above 
referred to. 

Trench XIV. — The results of this trench were interesting 
and important, and will form the subject of a separate article 
by Mr. De Cou.! 

Trench XV. — About 100 m. east of Trench V the cliff which 
forms the boundary line between the two terraces recedes in a 
large curve into the upper terrace. Here, in a vacant space 
among the houses, we made one essay to find the theatre, 
pending the removal of the grain from our favorite site much 
further west. We expected a negative result, but even nega- 
tive results had a certain value in this tentative work, as nar- 
rowing down the sphere of our operations, and there seemed to 
be not many possibilities for a theatre, so that the process of 
elimination was not an unreasonable undertaking. We dug a 
big hole back into the hill at about the middle of the curve, 
sloping it downward so as to strike the bed rock. At the 
point at which we struck this our cutting was one of the 
deepest of all; but we did not lay bare much area. We proved 
the non-existence of a theatre here, a result rather to have 
been expected from the great size of the curve, which would 
have been adapted only to a theatre of enormous dimensions, 
such as was, to be sure, possible in Corinth considering the 
size of the city and the fact that its theatre is said to have 
been used for popular assemblies (Plut. Aratus, 23). While 
we found no walls except those of modern houses, we did 
find at the lowest point of the trench the mouth of an 
aqueduct, or more probably of a natural spring issuing 
from the foot of the ledge. Around this lay some vase 
fragments of the Hellenic period and a terra-cotta horse 
of the same time, not like the archaic horses mentioned in 
connection with Trench VIII. 


1 See below, pp. 495-506. 
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Trench XVI. — The grain being harvested to the west of our 
supposed agora, we started a trench there on April 27. The 
most important result of this trench, 20 m. long, was the dis- 
covery, at a depth of 6 m., of a pavement in three layers, each 
layer being about 0.10 m. thick. The top layer was of pebbles 
set in mortar, the second of mortar and marble chips, the third 
of fine stueco of pulverized poros. The different compositions 
would seem to point to different epochs, the finest layer at the 
bottom being Hellenic. In the absence of walls, so many 
renewals would seem to point to a busy haunt of men, and to 
suggest that we were here in the limits of the agora, especially 
as XIX also, near by, shows in its eastern end a pavement of 
hard white limestone, like that seen in III, VI, LX, and XII. 
Beneath the triple pavement, where we broke it up, we found 
several fragments of red-figured ware and an archaic bronze 
bird on a round base, like some of those found on the Acropolis 
at Athens. Above the pavement was found a fairly good 
female portrait head, under life size, of Roman times. 

Trench XVII.— On the west side of the road which passes 
along the west end of the temple, we dug a trench 25 m. long 
in the hope of finding an explanation of the hollow sound made 
under one’s feet as one walks along this road. <A previous 
attempt made in the road itself had shown the bed rock at a 
depth of from 1 to 3 m., and the hollow sound ceased as we 
went down. To the west of the road we found that the rock 
fell off a little, and yet we found it everywhere at a depth of less 
than 2 m., and we had to abandon the thouglt of finding here 
a great vaulted chamber like that long known to the south of 
the temple. From this side the temple did not, as from the 
three other sides, appear to be on a hill. 

Trench XVIII. — This trench, started when the harvest was 
partially finished, resulted in our chief discovery, viz. that of 
the theatre. Of this Dr. Babbitt will treat in a separate article. 
Besides the remains of the theatre, the series of trenches here 
brought to light about two hundred fragmentary terra-cotta 


1See below, pp. 481-494. 
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figurines of a very archaic kind, which will also be treated 
separately. Numerous figures of horse and rider seemed to 
point to the proximity of the temple of Athene Chalinitis, 
which according to Pausanias (II, 4, 5) was mpos ta Oeadtpo. 
But a great number of female figures, standing, sitting, and 
reclining on a couch, are all of the Aphrodite type. We 
seem to have in these objects the discarded anathemata from 
two temples. 

Trench XIX.— Between the temple and the old sunken 
church to the south we made diggings, quite near to the 
latter, in the hope that so old a church might represent some 
ancient holy place, a trench 22 m. long, from 5 m. to 6 m. deep. 
But apart from the pavement already mentioned, and a good 
Ionic capital, it furnished nothing of interest. The pavement 
may be that of the road leading from the agora to Sicyon. 
In that case the ris d00 vads (Paus. II, 3, 5) 
is the present temple ruin. 

Trench XX.—On May 16, while reconnoitring near the 
edge of the lower terrace in a field where the grain was 
freshly reaped, I saw protruding from the ground a column 
similar to that which led us to dig Trench I. To the east 
of this, what at first appeared to be a rough stone was: seen, 
on removing the earth around it, to be the worn end of a 
similar column, upright and just reaching to the surface. 
We dug about these and at a point about halfway between 
them, hoping thus to find three columns in line. But before 
we had gone far in this search for a third column, another 
appeared so near the second one as to leave no possibility of 
its belonging to any regular system, and immediately after- 
wards both columns with which we started were found to 
rest on nothing but earth, like that at the end of Trench I, 
although they, like that, stood exactly perpendicular. We 
accordingly lost all hope of a serious discovery. But in re- 
moving some small stones from an old low stone wall about 
5 m. to the south, I found another battered top end of a sim- 


ilar column drum, and this was found to rest upon a stylobate 
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at a depth of 1 m.: but even this stylobate came to an end 
at a distance of 3 m. to the west and 0.50 m. to the east of the 
column. ‘This one column may well be in situ, and farther 
investigation here may be fruitful. How so many column 
drums come to be standing on earth is a riddle. 

Trench XXI.— Our last trial was made on a hill above the 
theatre at a distance of about 250 m. west of south, in the hope 
that on this high ground we might find the fepov Avs Kazrero- 
ro Oéarpov (Paus. II, 4, 5). We were led to this 
hill by the fact that several massive quadrangular blocks of 
poros and marble lay on the surface of the ground there, 
thrown out during the cultivation of the soil, and also a marble 
anta-capital of the Corinthian order. It is only reasonable to 
suppose that on this copuy@y, near which so many well-wrought 
blocks were found, there must have been a large building ; 
and what could have been more likely than that that building 
was the temple Kopudaiov, tn ‘Popaiwy 
(Paus. l.ece.)? We may at some time discover the truth by 
excavating here. 

Meanwhile the two important centres for work are in the 
theatre, where a most obvious duty lies, and in the neighbor- 
hood of Trench III, where we may hope to prove the location 
of the agora. Later the whole region of Trench XIV must be 
taken in hand where the baths of Hadrian (Paus. II, 3, 5) 


with interesting contents may be found. In the first cam- 


paign we have done the pioneer work with what may be 


called gratifying and unexpected success. 
Rurus B. RICHARDSON. 

ATHENS, 
November, 1896. 
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THE THEATRE AT CORINTH 


A REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1896 
[Prates XVIII-XXIV] 


Anypopy who reads that part of Pausanias which deals with 
the topography of Corinth cannot fail to notice how many im- 
portant buildings are spoken of as lying in the immediate 
vicinity of. the theatre.!_ The temple of Athena Chalinitis, the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, the old gymnasium, the seats for 
those who wished to cool themselves in summer, all lay in the 
immediate neighborhood of the theatre; and near the temple of 
Athena Chalinitis was the memorial to the children of Medea, 
and the Odeum,? while close to the old gymnasium lay two tem- 
ples, one of Zeus and one of Asciepius. The theatre, then, forms 
a most important point in determining the topography of Corinth, 
for, when the site of the theatre is once known, it is absolutely 
sure that close at hand are other buildings well worth excavation 
—even though the theatre itself should prove to be of no interest. 

The theatre has been found. 

1 Pausan. II, 3, 6 ff.: ‘Erdépav ris dyopas Tixvdva 
ldetv év THs vads cal Ayadua xadkodv kal drwrépw 
Kphvn kadouuévn . . . ravrny werolnrat Thy Kal Td Kadovpevor 
Qidetov. mapa uviud Trois . . . Tov 5é 
ob Xadiviridos "AOnvas lepdv. . . . 7d 5é lepdv THs "AOnvas THs Xaduwiridos pds 
‘Pwualwy* xara ‘EXAdda 5¢ yAGooav Kopudaios dv. rod Oedrpov 
Tovde ob méppw Td dpxaiov Kal mnyh Kadoupévyn Adpva~ kloves dé 
éorhkacww repli abrhy, kal rerolnvra rods écedOdvras wpa Oépous. 


TOUTW TH yuuvacly vaol Hedy elawv, 6 Ards, 6 5€ 


2 Pausan. /.c.; Philostrat. Vit. Sophist. II, 1, 5, p. 237: . .. 


Adyou Kal Td brwpdqiov Oéarpov [‘Hpwons ’Arrixds] KopivAlocs. 
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Trench XVIII. — During the excavations of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Corinth in the spring of 1896 
under the direction of Professor Richardson, it was decided, 
towards the middle of May, to sink a trench —now known as 
Trench XVIII (see Plan, PLATE XVIII) —in the terrace 
below the Old Temple, in a place about 600 feet to the north- 
west of the temple, where a sort of semicircular depression in 
the ground gave a hint that here might be the much sought-for 
theatre. Owing to the great depth of the earth, the trench 
had to be very wide at the top (6 m. or 7 m.) to make sure 


that when the bottom was reached and the width of the trench 


Figure 1. —A Seat Founpartion. 


had been narrowed by the necessary slanting of the sides, there 
should still be a little area of ground to show for the work 
done. At the bottom of the trench, at the upper end, we came 
upon what seemed to be a well-worn flight of steps (see PLATE 
XIX), and, side by side and parallel with this, two rows, about 
1.40 m. apart, of stones arranged step-fashion. These stones 
were roughly squared, and at the top of the front edge there 
had been left a slight elevation, as if to keep something which 
had rested on them from slipping forward and off (Fig. 1). 
These stones varied somewhat in size, the smallest measuring 
about 0.30 m. across, and the largest 0.60 m. or 0.70 m., while 
their thickness ran from 0.10 m. to 0.40 m. The stones of 


each row were arranged step-fashion, each succeeding stone 
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being about 0.79 m. behind its predecessor, and about 0.25 m. 
higher. 

The flight of steps was made by setting on edge two rows of 
thin stones about 0.75 m. apart. These were imbedded in the 
earth in such a manner that each succeeding stone should rise 
above its predecessor by about 0.25 m. (7. e. the same difference 
of heights as that of the above mentioned blocks of stone). 
Between them, at the front of each rise, was laid a flat, rectan- 
gular stone forming the tread of the steps. For each rise 
three stones were required —two thin stones set on edge to 
form the sides of the steps, and a flat rectangular stone to form 


Figure 2. — Sratirs. 


the tread. The stones forming the sides of the steps had on 
the top a slight elevation corresponding in position to the ele- 
vations on the squared blocks previously mentioned (see Fig. 2), 
so that whatever was laid across these blocks could rest also on 
the edges of the thin stones which formed the sides of the 
stairs. 

Even at this stage of our progress we had little doubt that 
we had found the theatre, and that these squared blocks were 
the foundations on which the seats were laid. But how were the 
seats constructed? Were they of wood, or of poros stone, or 
of marble? In settling this question one of the first considera- 
tions is the probable size of the seat blocks. Their length for 
this part of the theatre has been already determined, from the 
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position of the foundations, to be about 1.40 m. Their width 
can be established from the width of the depressions wrought 
in the stones forming the sides of the stairway where the ends 
of the seat blocks rested (Fig. 2): it is from 0.35 m. to 0.38 m. 
To determine the height of the seat blocks is somewhat more 
difficult, but it can nevertheless be done with considerable 
certainty. In the first place, the foundations for the seat 
blocks, although roughly squared, are smoothed only on the top 
where the seat blocks rested on them. Plainly, then, the sides 
of the foundations were not intended to be seen, but were 
covered with earth, and in that case the seats themselves must 
have been high enough above the level of the foundation to 
enable a person to sit comfortably, ¢. e. (to take the average of 
other theatres) 0.30 to 0.35 m.; but it should be noted that the 
difference in level between the successive rows of seats is only 
0.25 m. The size of the seat blocks, then, can be laid down 
with tolerable certainty at 0.35 to 0.38 m. wide, 0.50 to 0.55 m. 
high, and of a length sufficient to span the distance between 
the foundations, at this part of the theatre about 1.40 m. As 
the seat blocks themselves were not wide enough to fill the 
whole distance from back to front between the rows of seats, 
the remaining space back of them must have been filled with 
earth (Fig. 3), as is the case also in the theatre at Eretria.! 
The question now as to whether the seat blocks were of 
wood or of stone is easily answered. If wood were employed, 
it would necessarily be in the form of beams having dimen- 
sions somewhere about 0.38 m. by 0.35 m. That wood should 
have been employed in this form hardly seems likely, for it 
would have been far from economical. Moreover, these beams 
would have lain with two of their sides in contact with the 
earth, and this, even in so dry a climate as that of Greece, 
could not help hastening their rapid decay. The seats, then, 
were made of stone. In determining whether they were of 
marble or of poros stone, we must remember that the stairways 
were of pores stone, and that seats of marble would have pre- 


1 Papers of American School of Classical Studies at Athens, vol. V, p. 39. 
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sented, side by side with the poros stairway, an unpleasant con- 
trast. The conclusion, then, seems inevitable that the seat 
blocks were made of poros stone. 

In the same trench, towards the north end, we found two 
more seat foundations and another stairway (not so well pre- 
served as the first) running at an angle with the first. The 
stones which formed the sides of this stairway were imbedded 
in the rock, in which two channels, about 0.25 m. wide and 
0.10 m. deep, had been wrought to receive them. In this same 
trench (XVIII), near the middle (see PLATES XVIII, XX), 
were found three more of the now familiar foundation stones, 


while a little in front of them was a loosely built wall, which 


Figure 3.—Sectionat View or Seat BLOCKS RESTING ON THE SEAT 
FouNDATIONS. 


contained among its various materials one of those foundation 
stones turned on edge. On the top of this wall, at a height of 
about 1.50 m. above the level of the foundation stones at that 
place, were a couple of oblong, rectangular stones, correspond- 
ing closely to the dimensions already determined for seat 
blocks. Here was a puzzle, and the solution of it had to be 
postponed. 

Trench XVIII A. — Before the completion of this first trench 
(XVIII) we had opened another trench about 45 m. to the 
west of it, and at right angles with it. This second trench we 
called XVIII A (see plan, PLATE XVIII). In this trench we 
found the same sort of seat foundations, a second stairway, 


and, above the seat foundations and the stairway, some narrow 
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walls (about 0.75 m. wide), made of broken poros stones, 
having the same general direction as the stairway and the rows 
of seat foundations. The stairway, as nearly as could be deter- 
mined by the small portion of it in sight, made an angle of 
about 70 degrees with the stairway at the south (upper) end 
of XVIII, while the distance between them was 53 m. This 
would postulate a radius of at least 46.20 m. from the centre 
to one of these points, which showed we were dealing with no 
small theatre. 

Trench XVIII B (PLATE XVIII).—We now opened a third 
trench between XVIII and XVIII A at an angle of about 40 
degrees with the latter. Here, again, we found just what we 
expected to find,—namely, more seat foundations, another 
flight of steps (PLATE XXII), and a couple more of narrow 
walls built on the line of the seat foundations (PLATE XX]I). 
We found in this trench, as well as in the two others, a few 
rectangular blocks, all more or less broken, which corresponded 
to the dimensions required for seat blocks; but these we had 
expected to find, and they did not excite us. We had not, how- 
ever, found any seats in situ, and this seemed a little strange. 

Trench XVIII C (PLATE XVIII).— We now reasoned that 
if we should sink a trench on the line of a radius of the theatre 
at an equal distance from the line of steps in Trench XVIII 
and the line of steps in X VIII B, we should by finding, or not 
finding, a third line between the two, be able to determine the 
angle which the lines of steps made with each other. At the 
bottom of the trench we found no steps, but, on the contrary, a 
mass of seat foundations. We ran a side trench to the east, 
and still found seat foundations. At the east end, however, 
we found nothing, although there was room enough here for a 
stairway, and that there might have been a stairway here is 
still a possibility. But the trench yielded something of more 
importance than another stairway. 

At the upper end of this trench, running crosswise to the 
line of the trench, were two long, rectangular, poros blocks 


placed end to end. The dimensions of one were: length, 
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Fiight of steps, very much worn by feet. Foundations for seats, on the right. Trench XVIII 
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Roman seats in situ: Trench XVIII. 


Further back, foundations for Greek seats on a lower level 
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Foundations for seats, with Roman walls above them. At top of the picture, a flight of steps. 
Trench XVIIIB 
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Foundations for seats: Trench XVIIIC. At the back, the seat blocks of the Greek theatre in sift 
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Walls (" ribs '’) of Roman theatre: Trench XVIII F. In foreground, remains of a Greek stairway 
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1.45 m.; width, 0.35 m.; height, 0.33 m.; and of the other, 


length, 1.50 m.; width, 0.34 m.; height, 0.33 m. to 0.37 m., 
although somewhat irregular at the bottom. On looking more 
closely we noticed that the ends of these blocks lay in a direct 
line with the lines of the seat foundations, ¢. e. in the radii of 
the theatre, and, moreover, that the blocks lay at such a level 
that a line drawn just touching the tops of the seat foundations 
would exactly hit the bottom of the blocks. We began to 
think it possible that here we might have a couple of seat 
blocks in their original position. If SO, they ought to rest on 
foundation stones, and, sure enough, on clearing away a little, 
we found that at their juncture they rested on a thin, square 
stone, of which the front had been broken away, while at the 
east end of the blocks, imbedded in a wall of broken poros 
stone, there lay a regular seat foundation on which the end 
of the seat block snugly rested (PLATE XXIII). There could 
be no doubt now that we had found a couple of seat blocks in 
situ. 

That they were thus preserved is probably due to the fact 
that by some chance they early came to be covered with earth, 
for their surface shows hardly any signs of weathering. They 
are simply rectangular blocks of smoothed poros stone. There 
is no attempt at hollowing either the upper surface or the lower 
part of the front face as is the case with the seats of so many 
of the Greek theatres. 

Trench XVIII D.—Our thoughts long since had naturally 
turned towards a stage-building, but there were difficulties in 
the way. The place where we wanted to dig was covered by a 
field of grain for which the owner wanted an extravagant price. 
We decided, therefore, to postpone systematic search for the 
stage-building until the grain should be harvested, even if we 
had to postpone it till another year, as we finally did, for on the 
day we left Corinth the owner of the land began to harvest his 
grain. In the hope, however, of finding perhaps one end of the 
stage-building, we sank, a little to the east of the grain field, a 


trench about 20 m. long, running north and south (PLATE 
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XVIID. Near the surface we found a loosely piled, square 
basis, made of secondhand poros blocks and a few Roman brick. 
Close beside it, at the south end of the trench, was a wall, 
apparently Roman, made of all sorts and sizes of stones. 
This wall, however, rested on a foundation of good poros 
stones, 0.80 m. wide, which runs in a direction almost exactly 
east and west. These poros stones, of which only one layer 
remained, were set to a line on their north face, while the 
other (south) face was only roughly chipped to a line. At 
the other (north) end of the trench, on the same level, at a 
distance of 11.94 m. from the first poros wall, we found an- 
other similar wall, 0.86 m. wide, running parallel to the first. 
In this wall the poros blocks were set to a line on the south 
face, while the north face was only roughly worked. Both 
these walls lay at a depth of from 2.50 to 3 m. below the 
surface. Outside of these two walls, a little below their level, 
were pavements made of thin blocks of marble, the one at the 
south end of small square blocks, the one at the north end of 
larger square blocks. This pavement, taken in connection 
with the coarsely built wall at the south end of the trench, 
made it look as if these walls had been utilized in the con- 
struction of some later building. On taking the levels of 
these two walls we found they lay 0.60 m. higher than the 
lowest seat foundation we had discovered (in XVIII). This 
did not promise well for a stage-building. 

Trench XVIII E.— At right angles with Trench XVIII A 
and in connection with it we sunk a trench running farther 
up the hill towards the south. In this trench close to its junc- 
ture with XVIII A we found another of these narrow walls 
of porous stones and a few squared stones which may have 
been seat foundations. They lay, however, so near the sur- 
face that, although they are plotted on the plan, probably 
not much confidence is to be placed in their situation. 
Fortunately we have enough without them, and their exist- 
ence or non-existence does not in the least affect our con- 


clusions. 
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Trench XVIII F.— We now laid out a trench to the east 
of Trench XVIII, running crosswise of the lines of the stair- 
ways and seat foundations already discovered in XVIII. This 
we made long (about 18 m.) in the hope that we might un- 
cover two adjacent flights of steps, —a hope in which we were 
not disappointed. We found two flights of steps, one of them 
being a part of the same flight which we had previously un- 
covered at the lower (north) end of XVIII. We found also 
a few scattered seat foundations, but the most remarkable 
thing which the trench yielded was a series of narrow walls, 
about 0.75 m. wide, of broken poros stones like those I have 
already described (see p. 487). These walls, about 2 m. apart, 
were all built on the lines of the radii of the theatre, but 
without regard to the earlier stairways and seat foundations 
(PLATE XXIV). Thus some of the seat foundations were 
completely covered by the walls, others were partially covered, 
while still others lay wholly clear. One stairway lay free, 
while the other was almost completely covered by one of the 
walls. What could be the purpose of these walls? When 
we first uncovered a few of them we had thought that they 
probably belonged to the foundations of some later houses, 
and had nothing to do with the theatre. There was nothing 
in the character of the walls themselves to help us settle this 
question. They were walls of a nondescript character, such 
as might have been built thousands of years ago or such as 
may be found in the modern town at the present moment. 
The sure thing was that they were later than the stairways 
and seat foundations. But such a mass of them, all built on 
the lines of the radii of the theatre, could belong to nothing 
but the theatre. Again, at the point where we uncovered 
them they were all of about the same height (1.75 to 2 m.), 
the top not always being intact. The only possible explana- 
tion was that they belonged to a rebuilding of the theatre. 
But why such a rebuilding? The answer is that the only 
purpose of these walls must have been to put the cavea on 


a higher level. But why should the surface of the cavea be 
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raised? Could it be that in Roman times wild beast shows 
were introduced here, and the cavea was raised to put the 
spectators out of harm’s way? That seems hardly probable, 
for it would have been much easier to dig the orchestra a little 
deeper, rather than to rebuild the whole cavea. What pur- 
pose, then, did these walls serve? We have already noticed 
(p. 483) that the rise of the successive rows of seats was very 
slight, only about 0.25 m.—much less than usual in Greek 
theatres.! Now, when the theatre was rebuilt it seemed to 
be desirable to increase the height of the rise between the 
successive seats. This could have been done by filling with 
earth, but a better way seemed to present itself. The old 
seat blocks rested at each end on foundation stones. Why 
not raise the level of these foundations by building walls on 
the lines of the radii of the theatre? This then is what was 


done, and, in the light of this explanation the two seat blocks 


mentioned on p. 485 as resting on a wall at a height more 
than 1 m. above the old seat foundations now become intelli- 
gible. (See PLATE XX.) They are seat blocks belonging 
to the rebuilding of the theatre, and they are probably still 
in situ. It should be said —in fact, it can be laid down with 
absolute certainty —that the space between these walls at the 
time of the rebuilding of the theatre was not filled with earth. 
In the earth which to-day covers the walls and fills the space 
between them, one notices almost everywhere, near the bottom 
of the walls, a layer of poros chips. This layer of chips could 
have come from but one source. When the walls were being 
built, any small fragments from the working of the stones 
naturally dropped down between the walls. There they have 
remained to this day to testify to the manner in which the 
theatre was rebuilt. 

It remains to say a word about the time of the rebuilding of 
the theatre, and to state what few general conclusions can be 
drawn from the rather scanty materials at hand. 

1 Athens, 0.52 m.; Piraeus, 0.52 m.; Eretria, 0.52 m.; Epidaurus, 0.34 m.; 


Sicyon, 0.35 m.; Thoricus, 0.55 m.; Megalopolis, 0.37 m. 
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An indication as to the date of the earlier theatre seems to 
be afforded by the manner of working the stones; this shows 
clearly that the theatre is Greek, and from the fact that the 
seats do not show the niceties which we find, for example, in 
the theatres at Athens, Epidaurus, and Megalopolis, one would 
naturally reason that it is earlier than those theatres. Further 
excavation, however, may throw more light on this question. 

The date of the rebuilding, in my opinion, must fall within 
the time of the rebuilding of Corinth under the Caesars. The 
fact that the second theatre is built above the first, without 
regard to the position of the seats and stairways of the first, 
seems to show conclusively that at the time of the building 
of the newer theatre, the old theatre was not in use. And this 
conclusion is borne out also by another fact. The layers of 
pores chips, which I just mentioned, do not everywhere lie on 
a level with the bottom of the walls, but usually a little (0.20 m. 
to 0.50 m.) above that level. Now if, at the time these walls 
were built, the old theatre had lain wholly clear, there would 
have been nothing to prevent these chips falling to the level 
of the surface of the old theatre. If, however, the builders of 
these walls had found the surface mostly covered with earth, 
while here and there parts of the old theatre were visible, they 
would naturally dig down as far as the surface of the old 
theatre for the foundations of their walls. This is, in fact, 
what they did, and thus these layers of poros chips are found 
to-day above the level of the surface of the old theatre. As I 
have said before, the new theatre was built without regard to 
the position of the various parts of the old,—a proof to my 
mind that the old theatre at this time was mostly under ground. 
Indeed, the preservation of the two seats in situ was doubtless 
due to the fact that they were early covered with earth, other- 
wise they would probably have been broken up to furnish mate- 
rial for the poros walls of the new theatre (see above, p. 487). 

And now we can come back to the question, and ask when 
could have been this period of disuse of the theatre at Corinth. 


The answer is ready. It must have been in the century follow: 
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ing the destruction of Corinth by Mummius; for, aside from 
the mass of testimony as to the total destruction of the city,! 
we have also the direct testimony of Vitruvius? that the theatre 
itself was destroyed. 

Corinth, after its destruction, lay waste for many years, and 
it must have been during this period that the theatre was 
unused. Whether the seat blocks were broken up by Mum- 
mius in his efforts to make thorough work of the destruction, 
or whether they were plundered for building material cannot 
be said. Probably, however, the latter, for Mummius, after 
razing the stage-building and removing the “echea aenea,” 
would have made the work fairly complete. 

The theatre faces towards the north. Indeed, there are 
reasons for believing that it faced almost exactly north, for the 
trench XVIIIC containing the Greek seats lies about in the 
middle of the semicircle which constituted our field of excava- 
tion, and the Greek seats in the trench run exactly east and 
west. Again, the walls of our supposedly possible stage-build- 
ing run within a few degrees of east and west. Now even if 
this is not the stage-building, yet there is a good chance that 
these walls run in the same direction as the walls of the stage- 
building, and this fact, in the absence of other data, would lead 
us to believe that the theatre faced almost exactly north. 

Whether these two poros walls (p. 488) belong to the stage- 
building is a question that can be settled only by further exca- 
vation. At present the line of the nearest (7. e. north) wall 
lies about 47 m. from the lowest seat foundation that we dis- 
covered, and the level of this wall itself is 0.60 m. higher than 
the lowest seat foundation. Of course the cavea might have 

1 Cicero, Tusc. III, 58: ** Vidi etiam in Peloponneso cum essem adolescens 
quosdam Corinthios. Hi poterant omnes eadem illa de Andromacha deplorare 
‘ Haec omnia vidi’ sed iam decantaverant fortasse. Eo enim erant vultu, orati- 
one, omni reliquo motu et statu, ut eos Argivos aut Syciones diceres, magisque 
me moverant Corinthi subito aspectae parietinae quam ipsos Corinthios, quo- 
rum animis diuturna cogitatio callum vetustatis obduxerat.’’ Cf. Cic. De Lege 
Agraria, Il, 87: ** Corinthi vestigium vix relictum est.”’ 

2 Vitruvius, De Architectura, V, 5,8: ‘*Sin quaeritur in quo theatro ea sint 
facta, Romae non possumus ostendere sed in Italiae regionibus et in pluribus 
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gone deeper, —in fact, it probably did ; for if we assume that 


. the lowest seat we found is in reality the lowest, we shall have 


left for our orchestra a circle with a diameter of 36m. When 
we consider that the diameter of the corresponding circle at 
Epidaurus is only 25 m., it does not seem possible that we have 
as yet unearthed the lowest part of the cavea, namely, the rows 
of seats nearest the orchestra. The orchestra, then, lay deeper.! 
But the deeper we assume the orchestra to have been, by just 
so much do we lessen the chances that our two poros walls are 
the foundation of the stage-building; for there is no lack of 
sloping ground here, and so there is no reason here, as at Ere- 
tria, for putting the orchestra on a lower level than the stage- 
building. There is no evidence that when the theatre was 
rebuilt earth was taken from the orchestra to construct the 
eavea; on the contrary (p. 490), in the rebuilding of the cavea, 
earth was not employed to raise the level, but this end was 
attained by means of walls of stone. So far, then, everything 
seems to indicate that we have not found the stage-building. 

What we have found, however, is a portion of the eavea of 
one of the large theatres of Greece — just how large cannot as 
yet definitely be said. What we have already uncovered lies 
within the segment of a circle somewhat less than a semicircle, 
with a radius of about 55 m., but there are indications that the 
radius of the theatre is considerably larger than that. 

A hint that the theatre at Corinth was of some considerable 
size is given by Plutarch,? who, in his life of Aratus, relates 
how Aratus, after making himself master of Acrocorinth, came 
down on the following day to the city, and in the theatre 
addressed the great crowd that had collected. Polybius ® also 
relates how Philip V, some years later, on the occasion of an 
incipient revolt, hastened to the town from Lechaeum and sum- 
Graecorum civitatibus, etiamque auctorem habemus Lucium Mummium, qui 
diruto theatro Corinthiorum echea aenea Romam deportavit et de manubiis ad 
aedam Lunae dedicavit.”’ 

1 If we should assume here an orchestra of the size of that of Epidaurus, its 


level would be 2.75 m. below the level of the two poros walls. 
2 Plutarch, Aratus, ch. 23 ; cf. also ch. 17. 3 Polyb. V, 25. 
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moned the Macedonians into the theatre, and there rebuked 
them for their conduct. 

From what we have already discovered, it would be possible 
to restore conjecturally a considerable portion of the cavea, but, 
so long as there is hope of further excavations, that would seem 
to be an unnecessary task. It can be stated with considerable 
certainty, that in the lower part of the cavea there are twelve 
flights of steps, giving eleven xepxides, while above the diazoma 
each xepxis was divided by an additional flight of steps. The 
difference in level between the highest and the lowest points 
we have discovered — making no account of Trench XVIII E 
—is9.45 m. This difference, divided by 0.25 m., which, as one 
ean see from the plan (PLATE XVIII), is quite constant as the 
difference in level between the successive rows of seats, gives 
us thirty-eight rows of seats. That there were other seats 
below this level, I have already tried to show (p. 493), and 
the remains in Trench XVIIILE make it quite certain that 
there were others still higher in the cavea. 

Very interesting is the description by Vitruvius (V, 5) of the 
bronze vases (* echea aenea™) which he says were employed in 
the theatre at Corinth to help the acoustic properties of the 
theatre. These were turned upside down and distributed, in 
accordance with a rather elaborate system which is described 
by him, in chambers prepared for their reception beneath the 
seats in different parts of the theatre. No doubt the slight 
slope of the cavea referred to above (p. 490) made it necessary 
to employ this artificial means of reénforcing the acoustic power 
of the theatre. If by chance some one of these vases of bronze 
has escaped destruction — who can tell what future excavations 
may bring to light?! 

FRANK COLE BABBITT. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
December, 1896. 


11 beg to express my thanks to Professor Richardson, Director of the Ameri- 
can School, for some kindly suggestions, and to Mr. Herbert F. De Cou, Fellow 
of the American School, as well as to Professor Richardson, for a good deal of 
help, most willingly rendered, in the actual work of measurement of the theatre. 
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A REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1896: TRENCH XIV 
[Pirates XXV, XXVI] 


Or the group of cuttings known as Trench XIV, northeast 
of the present a@yopa of Palaiokérinthos, the principal trench 
was dug in order to explore a heavy buttressed wall which 
runs from east to west along the south side of a modern road 
of the same direction. From the western part of this trench 
another trench was run southward at right angles with it. In 
the road itself several small cuttings were made, in order to 
ascertain whether there were remains of any ancient road 
under the present one, and, if so, whether that road was inter- 
sected in the immediate vicinity of the wall by a road from the 
south. 

The existence of a massive wall beneath the surface of che 
ground had been observed early in the campaign, but the work 
of laying it bare was not begun until the second week in May. 
The task was entrusted to Mr. Andrews, who uncovered the 
greater part of the explored portion of the wall, and made the 
cuttings in the road.1. The remainder of the explored portion 
of the wall was laid bare by Dr. Babbitt, who also supervised 
the excavation of the first half of the south intersecting trench. 

The part of the wall exposed lies about 0.20 m. (at the third 
buttress, reckoning from the east) to 1.95 m. (at the eighth 
buttress) beneath the surface of the ground, according to 

1 Mr. Andrews also prepared the sketch upon which is based that part of the 
plan of Trench XIV that covers the excavations conducted by him. 
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the number of courses preserved. It extends in a direction 
varying from east and west toward southeast and northwest 
by about 5° Cin this respect resembling the east and west walls 
of Trench IX), from a point 4.75 m. east of the modern road 
to the ayopa, into a field south of the east and west road before 
mentioned, for a distance of 49.33 m. The entire length of 
the wall was not ascertained, for, toward the east the excava- 
tion had to be discontinued on account of a house, and, toward 
the west, at a depth of 1.90 m., a bed of hard concrete, 0.15 m. 
to 0.25 m. in thickness, impeded farther operations, although 
the trench was carried over it a distance of 11.05 m., in the 
hope that it would terminate. The width of the simple wall 
at points 30.48 m., 10 m., and 5.30 m. from the west end was 
found to be 1.22 m., 1.41 m., and 1.45 m. respectively. 


The wall is reénforced on the north side at intervals of 3.51 m. 


to 3.60 m. (average 3.548 m.) by exterior buttresses, which 
have an outward projection of 0.58 to 0.63 m. (average 
0.614 m.), and a width of 1.15 to 1.185 m. (average 1.175 m.), 
except at the east end, where there was found a stone 1.98 m. 
in width, which was thought to lie under a corner buttress 
(cf. PLATE XXYV, Plan and Elevation I). West of this there 
is a space of 13.67 m., in which, owing to the difficulties of 
tearing up a much-used thoroughfare, the wall was not exca- 
vated, and consequently the position and width of the but- 
tresses are not known. It may, however, be conjectured, on 
the basis of the above-mentioned average widths and inter- 
spaces, that the interval was occupied by three buttresses — 
we have the western profile of the one farthest west —and 
three interspaces. If the wide stone previously mentioned rep- 
resents the width of a corner buttress, then the interspace 
nearest the corner may be estimated at 3.049 m., the others at 
3.548 m. each. Instances of unequal interspacing between but- 
tresses and between interior braces are not uncommon. An 
example of smaller interspaces near a corner may be seen at 
the southeast angle of the supporting wall of the terrace of the 


Olympieum at Athens. Here we have on the east side inter- 
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spaces of 4.58 m., 4.58 m., 5.73 m., 5.46 m., and 5.64 m., 
respectively, beginning with the one nearest the corner, and on 
the south side, commencing with the same corner, interspaces 
of 4.90 m. and 4.30 m., followed by seven others ranging from 
5.388 m. to 5.78 m. in length. If, however, this stone lay 
beneath an ordinary buttress, there is room for equal inter- 
spaces, provided the buttress were set 0.499 m. east of the west 
edge of the stone. We should then have all together ten but- 
tresses; an eleventh might doubtless be added, were it not for 
a tongue of concrete that hides the north face of the wall to 
within 3.20 m. of the westernmost buttress. For view of the 
wall, showing buttresses III-VII, see PLATE XXVI. 

Wall and buttresses are constructed of large quadrangular 
blocks of the soft whitish limestone, which in Corinth corre- 
sponds to Piraeus stone at Athens, laid in mortar. The first 
course above the level of the street, 0.35 m. in height, extends 
just beyond the exterior buttress-line, thus forming a sort of 
water-table. The remaining courses are two layers thick ; 
when a buttress occurs, it forms a third layer. What then 
becomes the middle layer is, in the case of the eighth or 
westernmost buttress, for the sake of economy, filled in with 
smaller stones and plaster, forming a kind of coarse concrete, 
and, in the case of the third buttress, left empty. The width 
of the layers is, in the eighth buttress, 0.78 m., 0.65 m., and 
0.62 m., respectively, beginning with the outside layer. The 
individual blocks are of various lengths; examples ranging 
from 0.25 m. to 1.29 m. were noted (cf. PLATE X XV, Eleva- 
tion I]). The height of the layers is, in the case of the eighth 
buttress, substantially the same, namely, 0.65 m., 0.68 m., and 
0.70 m., respectively, from the outside. As to the height of 
the courses, a comprehensive statement cannot yet be made, 
the excavation having been merely tentative, but an idea of the 
appearance of a relatively well preserved portion of the fagade 
may be obtained from a glance at the elevation of the third but- 
tress, with a bit of wall at either side (PLATE XXV, Eleva- 


tion I]1). Here the height of the first course of the wall 
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proper is 1.14 m., while the second and third courses are each 
only about half as high. In this respect the wall is somewhat 
like the east wall of the so-called Gymnasium of Hadrian at 
Athens. In this the second course above the present level of 
the ground is 1.02 m. high, the third 0.43 m., the fourth 0.73 m., 
and the others about the same as the fourth. 

The cuttings on the road north of the wall brought to light, 
at a depth of about 2.60 m., an ancient street, 5.015 m. in width, 
running east and west, at its base. The pavement of thisstreet, 
consisting of large irregularly polygonal blocks of hard, whitish 
limestone, was worn into deep ruts at 0.25 m., 0.91 m., and 
2.31 m., respectively, from the wall. In all of these ruts the 
pavement, which, in the case of the last, is 0.25 m. thick, had 
been worn through, and then repaired with pebbles cemented 


in. Shallow ruts were found at 2.96 m. and 3.71 m. distance 


from the wall. A modern water-conduit rendered it impracti- 
cable to excavate in this place to the entire width of the street, 
but a little farther east, where the north side of the street was 
exposed, a shallow rut was found, 4.56 m. distant from the 
wall. Only one other rut was met with here, and that an 
insignificant one about 4m. from the wall, as only a narrow 
strip of the street was excavated. At the east end of the 
trench, where, with the exception of a few inches, the entire 
width of the street was laid bare, no ruts were found on 
account of the badly disintegrated state of the pavement. 
Owing to this disintegration, however, a glimpse was obtained 
of three tile drains crossing the street at different angles 
beneath the pavement. 

The north side of the street at these cuttings was found to be 
bordered by two bits of low broken wall. The eastern piece is 
1.40 m. long, the other 4.10 m. long and 0.65 m. wide. They 
probably belong together, but there is between them a space of 
1.50 m. which was only: partially excavated. Through the 
longer piece an opening 0.90 m. wide has been made a little 
east of the centre, as though for a door or passage (cf. PLATE 


XXV, plan). 
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Inside of the wall, at a level with the pavement outside, a 
fairly good Roman mosaic was discovered. Except for a strip 
1.10 m. in width, at the south side next to the wall, it was 
badly broken up, but evidently covered, originally, a space at 
least 3.34 m. in width from south to north. 

The ruined state of the greater part of the mosaic made it 
possible to dig to a greater depth north of the preserved por- 
tion. Here was discovered a drain 1 m. in height, which seemed 
to have been sunk through the mosaic. The bottom of this 
drain, constructed of rounded tile, lies 1.40 m. below the mosaic. 
The top was covered with slabs of soft white limestone. About 
on a level with the mosaic a second drain, of inferior character, 
was found, running at right angles to the first, and with a fall 
from south to north. 

As these cuttings in the road were opposite the buttress-wall, 
no intersecting north and south street was found. A small 
cutting, however, was made in the road about 12.50 m. west 
of the western end of the main trench, with the hope of 
finding the north and south pavement, that had appeared in 
Trenches III and VI-X, but, owing to various unfortunate 
obstructions, it was abandoned before a sufficient depth had 
been reached. 

Thus far the excavation had shown the existence of a care- 
fully constructed Roman wall of unusual massiveness and 
solidity, alongside a thoroughfare, which had evidently been the 
scene of much traffic. In order to ascertain the character of 
the remains immediately back of this wall, a trench was dug 
southward at right angles with it, starting from the eighth 
buttress. The length of this trench was 22.50 m. The width 
at the top, for the first 12.90 m., was 2 m.; for the remainder it 
gradually increased to 3.40 m. The greatest depth was 6.70 m. 
The wider south end, from the southernmost cross-wall, was 
about 2.20 m. in depth. In this trench were found walls and 
drains of various periods. We will note first the walls, taking 
them up in order from north to south. 


About 0.55 m. south of the buttress-wall was found, at a 
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depth of 0.15 m. from the surface, a wall, 0.65 m. wide and 
1.50 m. high, rudely constructed of rough stone and brick laid 
in mortar. It evidently has nothing to do with the buttress- 
wall, with which it is not even quite parallel, but is of much 
later date — probably mediaeval or modern. Beneath this wall 
was found a broken ledge of opus incertum, 1 m. in thickness, 
projecting southward about 0.40 m. from the south side of the 
wall in the form of a truncated cone (cf. PLATE XXV, Sec- 
tion I). Underneath this was a vertical wall of brick, 0.50 m. 
high, backed by opus incertum. The south side of this wall lies 
about 1.20 m. back of the inner side of the buttress-wall. 
Immediately beneath this brick-work is a layer or shelf of con- 
crete, which projects 0.50 m. beyond it. The total width of 
this layer is 0.75 m., the thickness 0.25 m. That the low vaulted 


passage or conduit thus formed belongs with the outer wall 


seems likely from the fact that the intervening space, so far as 
could be ascertained, was filled in with opus incertum, and also 
from the fact that the wall does not extend farther down than 
the above-mentioned shelf of concrete, as a crowbar-hole, 
extending northward 1.85 m. from the north edge of the shelf, 
revealed only rubble and broken blocks of poros stone. The 
combination of outside wall of stone and lining of epus ineer- 
tum, faced on the inside with brick, may also be seen in the 
so-called Gymnasium of Hadrian before referred to. 

At 7.10 m. distance from the buttress-wall, and parallel with 
it, a second cross-wall was found, at a depth of 2.20 m. This 
wall is substantially constructed of irregularly shaped blocks 
of poros stone, both worked and unworked, and a small propor- 
tion of tile, laid in mortar. The height of the wall, as far as 
preserved, is 1.97 m., its width 0.90 m., and its exposed length 
about 1.20 m. The depth and solid construction of this wall 
make it probable that it goes back as far as the Roman period. 
It does not, however, appear to belong to the same period as 
the buttress-wall and the walls next to be described. 

The third cross-wall, 11.80 m. south of the buttress-wall, lies 


1m. deep beneath the surface. Another wall, which lay on top 
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of it and extended to within 0.15 m. of the present level of the 
soil, was purposely broken away in the excavation, as it was 
manifestly of a very late period. It was constructed of small 
stones, tile, and coarse plaster, and had a width of 0.65 m., thus 
corresponding in character closely with the first cross-wall 
described above. The width of the under wall is 1 m., its 
height 4.40 to 4.55 m., and its exposed length 1.80 m. 

This wall is constructed of concrete poured, in a liquid state, 
into a framework of boards fastened to upright scantling after 
the usual Roman manner. It is a coarse concrete with a con- 
siderable proportion of mortar, a fact which causes the outer 
surface to look as though roughly plastered. ‘The imprint of 
the boards of the framework is still plainly visible. They were 
0.24 to 0.30 m. in width. On the north side may also be seen 
the imprint of one piece of the scantling, 0.15 m. wide, 0.07 m. 
deep, and 1.70 m. in length. As the lower end of this timber 
extends only to within 1.31 m. of the bottom of the wall, it 
would appear that this was an intermediate piece, inserted for 
the purpose of holding the boards more firmly in position. On 
the south side of the wall there remain two similar impressions, 
one of which is 0.23 m. from the angle which this wall makes 
with the north and south wall next to be described; the other 
is separated from the first by a space of 1.165 m. These tim- 
bers were 0.14 and 0.15 m. wide, respectively, and 0.06 and 
0.09 m. deep. The lengths were not ascertained owing to the 
before-mentioned shallowness of the trench on this side of the 
wall. In the upper part of the wall the concrete presents a 
rougher surface. On the north side the construction just 
described is capped by a sort of rude cornice, which projects 
from 0.01 m. to 0.06 m., and consists simply of a concave mould- 
ing 0.46 m. in width. From here to the top (0.60 m.) the wall 
does not differ in appearance from ordinary opus incertum, as 
the term is used in Greece. On the south side the wall is 
rough and without any suggestion of ornament down to within 
1.08 m. of the top, where the imprint of the boards of the 


framework begins to appear. 
oD 
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This wall is intersected at right angles by a similar wall 
running along the west side of the trench. It also makes a 
right angle with the buttress-wall.! The width of this wall 
is 0.80 m., the length, as far as excavated, 9.70 m._ It lies 
beneath 0.75 m. to 1.20 m. of earth, with its top on a level 
with that of the wall just described. 

On the east side this wall looks very much like the preceding 
wall, the method of construction being the same. In the ex- 
cavated portion the imprints of nine upright timbers were 
found, averaging about 0.075 m. in depth, and varying from 
0.11 to 0.16 m. in width. The intervening spaces are from 
0.65 to 1.30 m. in width. At the top of the timbers there is, 
at the south end of the trench, a rough ledge of plaster, 3.50 m. 
long, which projects, in some places, as much as 0.08 m. 
The tops of the timbers were covered with plaster, which, 
in the case of the second and sixth uprights, reckoned from 
the north, has remained after the withdrawal of the timbers. 
The arrangement of the timbers is shown in, PLATE XXV 
(Elevation II]). Traces of board framework are also appar- 
ent on the upper part of the wall, which is slightly concave. 
On the west side the wall was exposed to a depth of only 
a few centimetres, but sufficiently to reveal the fact that 
it was here faced with brick. In this respect it resembles 
some of the interior walls of the so-called Gymnasium of 
Hadrian, before referred to, which were faced with brick, 
and then covered with slabs of marble. (Cf. [lpaxti«a, 1885, 
p. 21, pl. i.) 

At the south end of this trench is a bit of concrete pavement 
or flooring about 1.50 m. x 1.20 m. in extent, lying nearly on 
a level with the top of the wall at the west. Just northeast of 
it is a piece of poor mosaic on about the same level. At present 
its dimensions are about 1.70 m. x 1.50 m., but some of it was 
destroyed by the workmen. 

Next to be noticed are the drains or conduits. Of these 
there were found in the north part of the trench three of 


1 The angle was taken by Dr. Babbitt. 
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different sizes and different levels, but all having a general 
course and fall from south to north. 

The lowest and largest drain or conduit, 4.60 m. beneath the 
present surface of the ground, may be seen at the north side of 
the third cross-wall, where it is partially preserved for a length 
of 3.40 m. It runs at right angles to this wall, which cuts 
through it, and is accordingly of later date. The width of this 
drain was not ascertained, as the west side of the trench is 
bounded at the bottom by the narrow drain which is next to 
be described. As the width must have exceeded the distance 
from the east edge to this smaller drain, or 0.85 m. (0.61 m. 
inside), it would appear to have been a somewhat broad water- 
course. The depth was 0.35 m., as may be seen from a portion 
of the east side still in position length 1.80 m., width 0.24 m.). 

This drain is constructed of soft white limestone, coated 


inside with plaster or cement about 0.02 m. in thickness. It 


rests upon a foundation of large, somewhat irregularly laid 
blocks of soft white limestone. This foundation deserves 
especial notice, because of the light which it sheds upon the 
question as to the age of the drains. It consists of a single 
course of stone, for the most part, with an extreme height of 
0.53 m., resting upon a basis of loosely piled worked and 
unworked stone of various sizes and shapes, among which were 
also found pieces of brick. The height of this mass was not 
ascertained, owing to the difficulty of digging at so great a 
depth in a, very confined space; but a small hole, east of the 
middle of the preserved piece of the side of the drain, was car- 
ried to a depth of 2.10 m. beneath the level of the drain without 
reaching the bottom of the heap (ef. PLATE XXYV, Section IT). 

North of the second cross-wall this drain seems to have been 
broken up, but it is likely that the foundation remains in the 
shape of a loosely built wall of soft limestone, 0.75 m. to 1 m. 
wide, and over 1.17 m. high. This wall is, for the most part, 
constructed without mortar, but a few pieces of a soft brownish 
mortar were found. 


Directly above this drain there is a small drain or conduit 
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falling from southwest to northeast. It makes its appearance 
at the north side of the third cross-wall, which evidently inter- 
cepted it, and continues with some interruptions through to the 
northeast corner of the trench. One of these interruptions is due 
to the second cross-wall, which is built through it. The depth 
of its course from the surface of the ground is about 4.35 m. 

This drain is made of rectangular blocks of soft white lime- 
stone, 0.35 m. wide, and 0.32 m. to 0.39 m. high, set end to 
end. The channel for water is a rectangular groove, 0.12 m. to 
0.24 m. wide, and 0.11 m. to 0.21 m. deep, cut lengthwise in the 
top of each stone, in such a way as to leave the lips at either side 
about equal in width. The bottom is covered with a coating ot 
plaster 0.01 m. thick. Traces of caleareous deposit abound. 
Across the top were gable tiles about 0.05 m. thick. 

Of the third drain a piece 2.15 m. in length remains between 
the first and second cross-walls. Its water-channel lies about 
1.13 m. above that of the drain just described. The interven- 
ing space is filled with a mass of earth, loose stones, and pottery, 
differing little, if any, in character from the surrounding youa. 

This drain is constructed in the same manner as the small 
drain just mentioned, and of the same kind of material. The 
channel for water is of about the same size, namely, 0.18 m. to 
0.22 m. width, and 0.15 m. to 0.19 m. depth, but the stones of 
which the drain was constructed are much heavier, having a 
width of 0.49 m. and a height of 0.38 m. In the preserved 
section there are but two stones, one of which is 1.28 m. in 
length. The bottom of the channel is covered with a layer of 
plaster or cement 0.01 m. in thickness. 

The two drains last described agree closely in appearance 
and construction with the drains of “ grooved blocks of stone,” 
which cross the orchestra of the theatre at Sicyon from north- 
west to southeast, and seem to fall toward the eastern corners 
of the so-called tank at its centre.! 


1Cf. Earle, Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, V, 


p. 23, American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, vol. VIII, p. 393, and 
Brownson and Young, ibid. p. 405. 
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That all these drains or conduits are older than the walls 
which cross them is evident from the fact that in every case 
the drains have been broken through and no provision made 
for their continuance. On the other hand, the fact that the 
foundation of the lowest drain seems to be constructed with 
the aid of mortar, and is built across a heap of used and refuse 
stone and brick, may possibly indicate a period subsequent to 
the destruction of the city in 146 B.c. We have as yet no 
means of ascertaining by how leng a time the uppermost drain 
antedates the building to which the outer and inner walls, 
which have been described, belonged. But that that building 
must belong to a considerably later period than the lowest drain 
is shown by the accretion of earth between the upper drains, 
as well as by the mere fact of their existence. We have already 
pointed out certain similarities in construction between our 


building and some works of the age of Hadrian, and it is to be 


said that the style of the edifice and the general character of 
the workmanship suggest that epoch. A more definite state- 
ment than this would be unwise until a more complete and 
comprehensive excavation can be made. 

An effort should then be made to find out also the original 
design and purpose of the structure, to which belongs a mass 
of Roman brick-work and opus incertum, commencing about 
33 m. south of the buttress-wall and extending south for about 
20 m. farther, while in the field to the southwest are several 
detached and partially destroyed pieces of vaulting. The most 
conspicuous part of this ruin is a wall 12.80 m. long, 2 m. wide, 
and 6.15 m. high, with two vaulted chambers attached at the 
northeast. These vaults are of unequal height, the higher 
being next to the wall, but are joined under one roof, which 
slopes upward to the wall, meeting it at a height of about 4 m. 
from the ground. The wall runs from northwest to southeast, 
as do also the pieces of vaulting in the field at the southwest. 
The remains, however, which lie east and northeast of the wall, 
have the same orientation as the other walls which have been 


described. 


} 
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These ruins appear to have been as insignificant in the time 
of the visit of Spon and Wheler (1676) as they are to-day, 
that is, if one may judge from the scanty and uncertain refer- 
ence to them in the description of the journey of these travel- 
lers.!. Of the other travellers, Chandler? speaks of a large 
mass of brick-work north of the bazaar, “a remnant, it may be 
conjectured, of a bath or of the gymnasium.” Leake?® con- 
jectures that the ruin may be “part of one of the baths built 
by Hadrian,” while Beulé* identifies it either with the baths 
of Hadrian or of Eurycles. Both of these baths are mentioned 
by Pausanias (II, 3, 5), who says that, of the many baths 
at Corinth, that built by Euryeles® the Spartan was most 
famous. It lay, according to that author, on or near the 
direct road from the agora to Lechaeum. 

It seems very probable that these ruins are a part of the 
building, te which the buttress-wall, and its adjacent interior 
foundation walls of opus incertum and brick, belong. If so, 
the identification of this extensive edifice with either of the 
above-mentioned structures would be an important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the topography of Corinth. 

HerBert F. De Cov. 

ATHENS, 

July 7, 1897. 


1 «Voila toutes les antiquitez qui se trouvent A Corinthe, avec quelques paus 
de murailles.”” Voyage d’ Italie, de Dalmatie, de Gréce et du Levant, vol. 
p. 306. 

2 Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, vol. II, p. 295. 

8 Travels in the Morea, vol. III, p. 244. 

4 Etudes sur le Péloponnése, p. 400. Cf. Dodwell, A Classical and Topo- 
graphical Tour through Greece, vol. II, p. 192; E. D. Clarke, Travels in Various 
Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, part U, vol. VI, p. 558; W. G. Clark, 
Pe loponnesus, p. 55. 

5 On Eurycles, who lived in the reign of Augustus, see the references in Pape- 
Benseler, s.v., and Leake, op. cit. p. 239, note b. 
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TWO RELIEFS FROM ASSOS 
[Prare XXVITJ 


DURING a visit at Assos in the spring of 1896, Dr. Dérpfeld 
found two reliefs from the temple lying on the surface of the 
ground. With characteristic courtesy he offered them to 
the Archaeological Institute for publication with the rest of 
the Assos material. Both the reliefs are, unfortunately, in a 
very bad state of preservation; but, although the surface is 
defaced and the finer modelling entirely destroyed, still the 
compositions are complete and the style of the work as a whole 
is unmistakable. One of the blocks (Fig. 1) seems to have 
belonged to the famous exceptional sculptured epistyle ; the 
other (PLATE XXVII) is a metope. The epistyle block is not 
so well preserved as the metope, the top and right end being 
lost. The bottom and left end show the original line of cutting. 
The line of fracture at the right end is very irregular and, so 
far as one can judge from the photograph, is in no part conter- 
minous with the original edge. This naturally suggests that 
the block extended in this direction, and was therefore too 


long for a metope. The second block shows the original 


1g 
edge certainly on three sides and probably in part on the 
fourth. 

It is not difficult to see what figures are represented, though 
how they are to be explained is a question not so easy to 
answer. The supposed epistyle block bears the figure of a 
bull. At first sight the figure might seem to be that of a 
horse rather than of a bull, but the rounded shape of the tail 
and the rendering of the hind quarters show that a bull is rep- 
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resented. The horse-like appearance of the head and neck are 
due, if I mistake not, to the weathering of the block. 

The influence of the East that is so noticeable a characteristic 
of these temple sculptures is shown clearly in this figure in the 
rendering of the line of the ribs and of the muscles of the hind 
leg. The sharp outlining of these parts reminds one strongly 
of the similar rendering on Rhodian and other vases. The 
sculptures as well as the vases show that their respective 


makers shaped their figures under the influence of the woven 


Fieure 1. —Episty_te Block From Assos. 


work for which the Eastern countries were famous. The con- 
ventions of the older and more familiar art were instinctively 
followed by the less practised masters of the other trades, for 
sculpture and pottery were little more than trades at this early 
time. The figure seems rather slim for a bull, but we must 
remember that we are dealing with the rather loose work of 
Asia Minor, and that our impressions of sculptured bulls are 
in the main derived from works of a purer Greek authorship. 
Furthermore, the peculiar weathering of the block makes the 


figure appear slimmer than it really was. The block belongs, 
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probably, to the same series as the lion groups found in 1881, 
a series which seems to be of a decorative character somewhat 
similar to that of the friezes from Xanthos now in the British 
Museum.? 

The metope block (PLATE XXVII) is carved with the fig- 
ures of two nude men, probably bearded, running to the 
right, with arms and legs spread far apart. Who these 
figures are intended to represent it is not possible to say, in 
the present state of our knowledge of the sculptures, but it 
seems probable that the metope belongs to the same series with 
the two represented on Plates 21 and 22 of the Report on the 
Investigations at Assos in 1881.8 The complete nudity of all 
the male figures so far found at Assos is a point worth noticing 
in its bearing on the development of Greek sculpture. One 
might suppose that the difficulties of cutting drapery in such 
stone as was used caused the sculptors to depict the figures in 
this simple fashion, but the draped women on the epistyle 
block in the Louvre disprove this supposition.® It is more 
likely that this characteristic shows merely an individual pecul- 
iarity of the sculptor, as in the case of Onatas or of the sculp- 
tor of the Aeginetan pediments. The “* Harpy” (Siren) monu- 
ment, the archaic reliefs from Ephesus, and many other works 

1See Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America: Classical Series, I, 
pls. xvii, xviii. It is not impossible that the head of the bull was turned in full 
front, as in the case of the cow on the ‘* Harpy ”’ (or better ‘‘ Siren ’?) monument, 
and the Europa metope from Selinus (Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, I, 
fig. 22). This turning of the head was due, in a measure, to the difficulty of 
carving the two horns in perspective. 

2 Catalogue of Greek Sculpture in the British Museum, I, nos. 81, 82. 

3 Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America: Classical Series, I. 

4 Of one figure (Papers, etc., pl. 22, and p. 117), it is said that *‘ his loins are 
girded with a cloth.” This would be strange among all these nude figures and, 
when we bear in mind the bad preservation of the relief, we are justified in hesi- 
tating to accept the statement. 

5 It is said in the Papers, etc., p. 117, that ‘‘ the one complete metope relief 
represents a man pursuing a woman.” This is, I believe, an error; for, as the 
figure is completely nude, it seems more likely that it is intended fora man. It 
may be thought that the drapery has weathered away, but as the part between 
the legs would be more protected than any other part of the block, this is scarcely 
probable. 
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of the same period show men fully clad. The statues of 
women and goddesses with their complicated draperies show 
that the nudity of the male figures was not due to technical diffi- 
culties. Women were always represented draped; for men 
there seems to have been no fixed rule, but as we should natu- 
rally suppose, each artist did as seemed to him best. The 
course of life tended strongly to influence the artists to repre- 
sent men nude, though in complicated groups, such as the 
Aegina pediments, draped figures were introduced for the sake 
of contrast. These were the first beginnings that led to the 
superb and masterly contrasts in the works of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. 

In freedom of action and crudity of modelling, the figures on 
the metope block are like all the others from the temple and 
like all the sculpture of the early time. That is, they show a 
complete lack of accuracy in every detail but give a life-like 
suggestion of real figures, owing to the wise neglect by the 
sculptors of trivialities and their bold representation of vigorous 
action. One frequently hears these archaic sculptures, particu- 
larly the Lions of Mycenae, praised for the detailed accuracy 
of their forms. Even Gardner! speaks of the “ careful model- 
ling and detailed truth to nature” of the lions. These quali- 
ties appear to me to be absolutely lacking in this work from 
Mycenae, and, with the exception of the Vaphio cups and a 
few other objects, in all other archaic work. The early artists 
are to be praised for their skill in seizing on general effects, not 
for their power in rendering details. This desire for the truth 
of effect led to one of the chief peculiarities of early relief 
work, — the twisting of the body on the hips, so that while legs, 
arms, and head are in profile, the trunk is represented in full 
front. It is generally supposed that this was due to the diffi- 
culties of representing so thick a part of the body as the torso 
in low relief. This, however, is not the reason; for the two 
legs are as thick as the body and yet they are in profile. The 
explanation which I believe to be the true one is confirmed 


1 Handbook of Greek Sculpture ® a p. 60. 
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by the fact that reliefs such as those of the “ Harpy ” (Siren) 
tomb, which show figures in simple positions and nearly or 
quite motionless, do not exhibit this twisting of the body. 
So soon as the positions assumed are complex, or the figures are 
represented as in motion, the bodies are twisted ; had they not 
been so, these early sculptors, who were by no means finished 
masters, would have failed to get the truth of effect for which 
they sought. The motion of a figure is shown chiefly by the 
action of the legs and arms. The legs of a moving figure are 
practically in the same plane, and one is in front of the other 
with nothing between them, so that the Greek artist found no 
difficulty in representing them; the arms, on the other hand, 
being separated by the trunk, are by no means in the same 
plane. It was this difference in plane that caused the twisting, 
for unless the trunk were turned, part of the further arm would 
be hidden and it would appear shorter than the nearer one. 
Furthermore, the early Greek sculptors were, like beginners in 
the arts to-day, unable to draw or carve what they saw, but 
had a tendency to carve and draw what they knew. So by 
twisting the trunk the whole of the further arm would be 
shown. Since the trunk faces at right angles to the plane of 
motion, the contradiction between it and the profiled arms 
and legs is very marked, but as it was the limbs that suggested 
the motion, these early artists thought it more important to get 
them correct than to have the trunk so. They were not skil- 
ful enough to overcome these difficulties, and they chose what 
seemed to them to be the least objectionable solution of them. 
Figures at rest, but in contorted positions, show this same pecul- 
iarity (cf. the “ Mourning” Athena or the grave relief by 
Alxenor) for a similar reason. ‘They are in action, but not in 
motion, in the sense of moving forward, and their bodies do 
not show (like an upright or slowly-moving figure) equal action 
on each side of a perpendicular drawn through their head to 
their feet. Ido not mean to imply that the artists reasoned 
out the matter as I have here done. Our greater knowledge 


of technique enables us to see the difficulties that the early 
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sculptor encountered, and to understand many of the peculiari- 
ties of his work. That the eye also is shown in full front, 
while the figure is intended to be in profile, is due, probably, 
to the same reason; the sculptors carved the figures from 
memory and not from nature; not being used to noticing the 
eye except from in front, they showed it from this point of 
view. 

The character of the modelling of the reliefs from Assos 
should be considered in regard not only to its representation 
of nature but also to the handling of the material. In this 
respect the flatness of the figures and the sharpness of their 
outlines are noticeable. Semper! called attention to the 
empaestic character of the reliefs, and his remarks have often 
been repeated. In the Report of the Investigation at Assos we 
find (p. 121): “ Not only the detailed forms of the decoration 
of the temple of Assos, but its position upon the building, point 
to the prototype of a work of hammered metal. ... The 
reliefs upon the epistyle, the principal constructive member of 
the entablature, warrant the conjecture that the timbering of 
ancient Asiatic fanes was overlaid with sheets of metal, as is 
known to have been frequently the case with the columns and 
walls.” Collignon says:? “Quant a la frise, par une disposi- 
tion tout & fait inusitée, elle couvrait les blocs qui formaient 
l’epistyle, immédiatement au-dessus de la colonnade ; et la aussi, 
comme & Ephése, il est bien difficile de ne pas retrouver le 
souvenir des revétements métalliques, appliqués a l’architecture 
en bois.” Further on (p. 184) in his consideration of the fig- 
ures he speaks of the “gestes raides et gauches, exécution 
monotone et plate, qui sembla trahir limitation des reliefs en 
bronze repoussé.” Gardner says:* “These are the same sub- 
jects which we find on early bronze reliefs and other decorative 
works, and they follow just the same types; thus additional 
confirmation is lent to the theory that these sculptures on the 


1 Der Stil, 2d ed. I, p. 406. 
2 Histoire de la Sculpture Grécque, I, p. 182. 
3 Handbook of Greek Sculpture, I, p- 112. 
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architrave are but substitutes for an ornamental casing.” 
These various statements need further evidence before they 
can be accepted. It is, of course, true that metal was occa- 
sionally used to encase columns and to decorate walls, but what 
ground is there for stating of these sculptures that their * posi- 
tion upon the building points to the prototype of a work in 
hammered metal”? Is any building known that had such 
decoration of bronze? Why, too, do the “detailed forms” point 
to this? It is true that the modelling is similar to that of 
many works in bronze, but exactly the same sort of modelling 
is shown in the figures on the early vases and in terra-cotta 
figurines. That similar characteristics are common to works 
of every description of the early plastic arts is due not to 
the imitative instincts of their makers, but to the fact that 
the qualities of the various materials were not understood ; 
not till a much later time did the artists appreciate the different 
means of expression offered by various materials. Conven- 
tions proper to works in bronze were repeated in works of 
stone, not because the makers of the latter were copying the 
bronze works, which were doubtless the commoner in the archaic 
period, but because they did not understand that the peculi- 
arities they reproduced were conventions and not necessary 
methods of representation. Broadly speaking, there was but 
one way in Greece and the places under her immediate influ- 
ence to represent a figure, and that way had been developed by 
the workers of bronze. So in such places as Rhodes there was 
another way which had been largely influenced by weavers. 
That the subjects of the Assos sculptures are, as Gardner 
says, the same as those of early bronze reliefs, and follow the 
same types, is a very doubtful proof that the “sculptures are 
substitutes for an ornamental casing.” These subjects were 
the same for every kind of work of art. As well might one 
say that the early intaglios are “ substitutes” for bronze rings, 
or that the early vases are “substitutes” for metal ones. Fur- 
thermore, where is there any evidence for such lavish use of 
metal as this “substitute” implies? It is hardly credible that 
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the “timbering of ancient Asiatic fanes was overlaid with 
metal.” Even columns or walls so covered! were not frequent. 

What the position of these sculptures does show is that 
the Asiatic Greeks did not understand the use of sculpture 
for architectural decoration. The work of the sculptors at 
Ephesus shows the same misconception, and from this early 
time down to the very end, Asiatic sculptors continued to make 
the same mistake. ‘The carved columns of Ephesus and the 
friezes of the Nereid monument are other examples of mistaken 
decoration, due solely, I believe, to love of display. 

One other point remains to be considered —the date of 
these works. Whatever questions as to the date of the temple 
may arise from its plan and construction, none can exist as to 
the period when these figures were carved. We cannot tell the 
exact decade, but we can be sure of the approximate time. 
This is determined by the modelling of the surface, by the mis- 
takes (twisted head of lion), by the draperies (Nereids), by 
the faces of the Sphinxes, by the legs of the men, by the types 
of the scenes, in fact, by every detail and by the general effect. 
It must have been late in the sixth century B.c. 


The sculptures are not beautiful; they are not even of very 


deep interest, though their vigorous action and dramatic energy 
are worthy of earnest study. They are the work of a provin- 
cial school in a country where the Fine Arts never attained 
their noblest development. They emphasize, however, the 
inimitable quality of the work of Greece proper, showing, as 
only contrasts can show, the superb attainments of the Grecian 
sculptors and how wide-spread and civilizing their influence 


Was. 
RicHARD NorRTON. 


‘It may be suggested that the temple of Athena Chalcioecus in Sparta 
Pausan. III, 17, 3) offers evidence for the architectural use of bronze. ‘That 
this temple was adorned with bronze reliefs is true, but there is no evidence that 
they were used as are the figures at Assos or Ephesus. Considering the subjects 
represented, we might believe them to have been metope groups — but this is 


pure conjecture. 


Archacological 
Enstitute 
of America 


TENOCHTITLAN: ITS SITE IDENTIFIED 


To visitors in the City of Mexico, the guides, both official and 
unofficial, have been wont to declare that the modern city occu- 
pies the site of Tenochtitlan of the Aztecs, and that the Cathe- 
dral stands where, in former times, stood the heathen teocalli. 
Nor are these guides to be blamed for the inaccuracy of their 
statements, nor the tourists for their ready credulity in accept- 
ing them, when the generally accepted literature of the subject 
abounds in asseverations that Tenochtitlan covered an area 
nine miles in circumference ; that the site of the present city is 
completely swallowed up in that of the former Indian pueblo ; 
that the present city occupies “so exactly the same site as its 
predecessor that the plaza mayor, or great square, is the same 
spot which had been covered by the huge teocalli and the pal- 
ace of Montezuma ; while the principal streets take their depart- 
ure, as before, from this central point, and passing through the 
whole length of the city, terminate at the principal causeways” 
(Prescott) ; that the great causeways touch the modern ecapi- 
tal at the same points; and much more to the effect that the 
present city is inferior in extent to its predecessor, though it 
marks with monumental precision all the prominent sites of 
Tenochtitlan. 

Information of this character has been heretofore most grate- 
fully received by hurrying tourists, as sufficiently accurate for 
sentimental observations on the spot, and for ephemeral liter- 
ary work. But among the tens of thousands who will visit 
the Mexican capital during the next few years, there will be 
many who will detect incongruities in these statements, and 
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to them as to archaeological students generally the exact iden- 
tification of the historic site will be of more than a passing 
interest. 

Without going into this phase of the subject more fully, it is 
enough now to assert that the former occupant of the ground 
we propose to examine, was — not a city, much less the capital 
of a vast territory, but precisely what we have here called it, — 
an Indian pueblo, by name Tenochtitlan. Begun in 1525, it 
had by ordinary processes expanded and developed into what it 
was early in the sixteenth century when first seen by European 
eyes. It was then entirely surrounded by the waters of Lake 
Texcoco, which have since so far receded as to leave the City of 
Mexico about seven miles from the westerly shores of the lake. 
The pueblo was totally destroyed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores in 1521, and in its place was built a Spanish colonial 
capital; and this capital, after passing through a series of 
changes during three centuries and three-quarters, has become 
the City of Mexico which we visit to-day with so much 
pleasure. 

In seeking to identify the site of the ancient pueblo, the ex- 
aggerated, inaccurate, and often contradictory accounts of the 


Spanish Conquistadores and of the historians of the early Span- 


ish period, together with the curious maps they drew, are more 
a hindrance than an aid. There comes to our assistance, how- 
ever, a careful scrutiny of well-ascertained landmarks in their 
relation to modern topographical surveys. Most important of 
these landmarks for our present purposes are the three cause- 
ways which connected the island pueblo with the mainland, 
and which became permanent thoroughfares after the waters 
of the lake receded and destroyed the insular character of 
the site we are examining. Two of these causeways are 
of great historical importance. Over the southern, the 
Spaniards first entered the pueblo in the autumn of 1519. 
Over the western, they fought their way out of the pueblo 
the following summer, on the famous night called * Noche 


Triste.” 
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There is no question that the southern causeway, known in 
former times as Acachinanco, runs from the southeast corner 
of the main plaza, out over the succession of streets, in direct 
line, now known as Flamencos, Porta Coeli, Puerta de Jesus, 
Hospital de Jesus, Puente de Jesus, third, second, and first 
Rastro and Puente de San Antonio Abad; becoming at this 
point, where it leaves the city, the Calzada de San Antonio 
Abad and continuing out to Churubusco and beyond. It is a 
characteristic of Mexican streets, that they change their names 
with each block, and sometimes possess more than one name to 
a block. 

The western causeway runs out over the streets of Tacuba, 
Santa Clara, San Andres, Puente de la Mariscala, San Juan de 
Dios (Hombres Ilustres), Portillo de San Diego, San Hipolito, 
Puente de Alvarado, Buena Vista, and San Cosme, and through 
the Tlaxpana gate to Popotla and Tacuba. 

Upon the southern causeway, the site of Huitzillan, where 
Cortés and Moteczuma first met, is marked by the Hospital 
de Jesus, in the fourth block from the plaza. This was the 
limit of the pueblo in that direction. Upon the line of the 
western causeway we find marks of the three openings which 
played such important parts in the tragedy of Noche Triste: 
these are at Puente de la Mariscala, the Church of San 
Hipolito, and El Salto de Alvarado. The first of these 
marks the limits of the pueblo on the west, as any one must 
admit who remembers the account of the retreat of Cortés 
from the pueblo. 

We have thus established two points upon the circumference 
of the ancient pueblo. Let us accept as approximately correct 
the statement made by a number of writers of the early Spanish 
period, that the intersection of the two causeways was the geo- 
graphical centre of the pueblo. By describing a circle with 
that point for a centre, and either the site of Huitzillan or 
Mariscala bridge on its circumference, let us look for evidence 
of the pueblo’s boundaries somewhere in the neighborhood of 


this line. The street nomenclature of the modern city here 
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comes to our aid. Not far from this line thus drawn on a plat 
of the City of Mexico, we find a score or more streets having 
the word puente, meaning * bridge,’ in their titles, signifying 
that in the early City of Mexico, these thoroughfares led to or 
crossed waterways. These Puentes are Mariscala, San Fran- 
cisco, Quebrada, Monson, Aduana, S. Dimas 6 Venero, Jesus, 
Balvanera, Fierro, Jesus Maria, Merced, Colorado, Lena, San 
Lazaro, Santisima, Cuervo, San Sebastian, Carmen, Leguisamo, 
Santo Domingo, Misericordia, Zacate, and Juan Carbonero. 
There are several others in the direction of Tlateloleo. To 
establish waterways at or near these points would be to sur- 
round the central portion of the city with water, thus giving 
the island we are trying to locate. If it be said that this street 
nomenclature refers us to a period in the history of the colonial 
capital long subsequent to the destruction of the Aztec pueblo, 
it may be replied that the area of the colonial capital expanded 
with each year of its history, and the only error this process of 
establishing the borders of the pueblo can lead to is that of 
making the area too large. 

We find the conclusions reached by this process of reasoning 
strengthened by further evidences we have of the northern 
limits of Tenochtitlan. The pueblo was separated from Tlate- 
loleo by an artificial watercourse. Traces still exist of a ditch 
several blocks north of the plaza and considerably within the 
circle here adopted as the basis of search for the shores of 
Tenochtitlan. The colonial capital, built upon the site of the 
ancient pueblo, was constructed by Cortés upon well-estab- 
lished principles regulating the laying out of Spanish colonial 
towns. It contained a plaza, which was to be in the centre of 
the town, if the town were not upon the seaboard. Fronting 
upon the plaza were to be the church, the court-house and 
Juzgado, and the municipal offices. Choice residence sites were 
also found fronting the plaza. The land thus appropriated 
was surrounded by the traza, occupied in the City of Mexico by 
the houses of the Europeans. The traza was bounded by ace- 


quias or canals, one of which was probably on the south side of 
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the present plaza. Outside of the traza the Indians were 
allowed to establish their homes. If we study the growth of 
the colonial capital during the sixteenth century and subse- 
quently, we find a corroboration of our conclusions regarding 


the extent of the pueblo, that it was a long time before the 
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Figure 1.—Cur1ty or Mexico anp TENOCHTITLAN. 


colonial capital occupied ground outside the boundaries that 
we have accepted as those of Tenochtitlan. 

The accompanying sketch (Fig. 1) shows the thickly settled 
portions of the City of Mexico; that is, the blocks of solid 
buildings, taking no account of scattered edifices which extend 
the area in every direction. Out of the thickly settled por- 
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tions of the city it will be seen what a small part actually 
occupies the site of Tenochtitlan, that part being indicated 
by heavy street lines. Figure 2 shows the relation of Te- 
nochtitlan to the mainland. 

While the evidence so far is insufficient for the precise iden- 
tification of the site of the teocalli, yet it is certain that the 
Cathedral does not mark that site. Immediately after the 
conquest and the destruction of the pueblo, Cortés erected a 
small church upon the ruins of the teocalli. This was replaced 
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Figure 2. — Vicinity oF TENOCHTITLAN, 


within a few years by a larger edifice. In 1573 the present 
Cathedral was begun. It was half a century before services 
could be held therein, and to provide for this contingency, it 
was erected just north of the old building, in order that the old 
building might remain until the new was ready for use. This 
circumstance would fix the site of the teocalli, did we know its 
dimensions or those of its surrounding coatapantli or serpent- 
wall. Unfortunately no one gives these dimensions more accu- 
rately than he whose standard of measurement is a bowshot 


(Gomara). And the various attempts to fix the site have 
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thus far resulted in almost hopeless confusion. One of the 
Friar historians (Fray Diego Duran) says that one of the 
lodges of the idols stood where the archiepiscopal palace was 
erected in his day; that is, on the block east of the Cathedral. 


Another antiquarian (J. F. Ramirez) asserts upon the basis 
of manuscripts and personal observation, that the “temple” 
(and we suspect he means the coatapantli or serpent-wall) 
extended from Calle Plateros to Calle Cordobanes and east to 
Calle Seminario, thus including the Cathedral block and that 
north of it (see Fig. 3). Prescott is always hopelessly con- 
fused in his topography, but he is supported by several writers 
in his declaration that the three causeways met in the centre of 
the teocalli. But this would involve at least three modern 
blocks, besides the Cathedral block, in the temple enclosure, 
and might not touch the main plaza at all; and would at all 
events place the teocalli east of the Cathedral, and not south 
of it. 

Now there is a probable clue to the exact identification of the 


site of the teocallt and its surrounding serpent-wall, but that 
clue remains to be followed up. Very wisely has some one re- 
marked that neither the soldiers of Cortés nor the iconoclastic 
Fray Zumarraga, in attempting to remove from the sight of 
the natives the appurtenances of their heathen worship, would 
have transported the heavy masses of stone far from their 
original places. It is significant, therefore, to locate the dis- 
covery of each of the huge monoliths preserved in the National 
Museum and identified as having belonged to the teocalli or 
serpent-wall. These monoliths are (1) the so-called Calendar 
Stone, found ata point thirty-seven varas north of the Portal 
de Flores and eighty varas west of the National Palace; (2) 
the hideous idol,— probably Huitzilopochtli,— found thirty- 
seven varas west of the National Palace and ten varas north of 
the Portal; (3) the so-called Sacrificial Stone, found near the 
southwest corner of the Cathedral yard; (4) the “Indio 
Triste” statue, found in the street bearing that name; (5) a 
colossal head found in the street of Santa Teresa; (6) large 
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serpents’ heads found at the southeast corner of the Cathedral 
garden in 1881 and 1885; and (7) a monument unearthed 
in 1884 at the corner of Reloj and Escallerillas streets; that 
is to say, at the intersection of the southern and western 
causeways. 

By a glance at the accompanying sketch (Fig. 3) it will be 
seen that two of these (1 and 2) were found at the southeast 
corner of the plaza; two (8 and 6) directly south of the 
Cathedral; two at least (4 and 5) a block east of the Cathe- 
dral; and one (7) at the northeast corner of the Cathedral 

lock. This would seem to indicate that the temple enclosure 

was of wide extent, possibly including the greater part of the 
main plaza, the Cathedral, the two blocks east of the Cathe- 
dral to Indio Triste, and the National Palace. If we are 
still to regard the western causeway as indicating the centre 
of the temple, we must extend the site to include six blocks, 
three on each side of the northern causeway, north of the 
Cathedral. 

Of these archaeological finds the most significant would seem 
to be the serpents’ heads unearthed in 1881 and 1885. The 
present writer was so fortunate as to witness the discovery and 


removal of that found in 1885. It was scarcely six inches 


below the surface of the ground. A tree stood over it, and 
the removal of this tree discovered the presence of the third 
serpent’s head similar to two discovered four years previously. 
The three were found to rest upon an adobe wall, and they 
had served as bases for the second Christian temple, that 
which had awaited destruction until the present Cathedral was 
ready for occupancy. 

Were these heads originally part of the serpent-wall, and 
was the serpent-wall a series of serpents’ heads resting upon a 
wall of adobe? And if so, was this the northerly, the south- 
erly, the easterly, or the westerly wall of the temple enclosure? 
The answers to these questions await a thorough investigation 
of the spongy soil of the entire plaza and ground in the 
vicinity by competent scientists, who will note the exact posi- 
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tion of each stone found. For it is generally supposed that a 
score or more of similar sculptures remain buried in the atrium 


of the Cathedral. Perhaps these would solve the mystery in 


which is still enshrouded the exact position of the most promi- 


nent feature of the ancient pueblo. 


ARTHUR HoWARD NOLL. 
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J. Imbert, Sur quelques inscriptions lyciennes. Mémoires de la Soc. de linguist. 
de Paris, X, 1, 35 pp. 

J. Reville, La onziéme session du congrés international des orientalistes. J. 

Hist. d. Rel. XXXVI, pp. 254-264. Brief report of proceedings. ] 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of the Greeks and Romans, but not exclu- 
sively of those of either.) 


K. Sittl, Archiologie der Kunst. (Miiller’s Handbuch, Atlas zu Bd. VI.) Qu.- 
Fol. Miinchen, 1897, Beck. 64 Taf. m. 1000 Abbildgn. nebst Inhaltsver- 
zeichnis u. alphabet. Register. 28 pp. In Mappe. $3.40. 

Widmann, Zur Archiologie und zu den griech.-rém. Alterthiimern. (Pro- 
grammschau.) Gymnasium, 1897, No. 10. 


A. Conze, Archiiologische Funde in Jahre 1896. Arch. Anz. 1897, II, pp. 61-72 ; 
7 illustrations, 

K. Reichhold, Kunst und Zeichnen, III b. Die Tektonik der Geriite und das 
plastische Ornament des Altertums. Gr. 8. Berlin, 1897,G. Siemens. Mit 
30 Taf. in Photolith.; 78 pp. 2.80 M. 

Klassischer Skulpturen-Schatz. Hrsg. von F. v. Reber u. A. Bayersdorfer. 1. 
Jahrg. Oktbr. 1896-Septbr. 1897. 12 Hfte. hoch 4. (1. Hft. 6 Autotyp.) 
Miinchen, 1896, Verlagsanstalt f. Kunst u. Wiss. vorm. F. Bruckmann. 
50 Pf. 

P. Arndt, La Glyptothéque Ny-Carlsberg, fondée par Carl Jacobsen. Munich, 
Verlagsanstalt fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft, vormals F. Bruckmann. Text, 
viii, 32 pp. 4to. Plates. Livr. II. Pls. 1, 2. Téte archaique de jeune 
homme. 3. Petite téte de style archaique. 4. Deux fragments de reliefs. 
5, 6. Téte d’-homme appartenant au couvercle d’un sarcophage phénicien. 
7, 8. Statue de femme de style archaique. 9. Téte juvénile cypriote. 
10. Téte de Dionysos. Livr. III, pls. 11-15. Cing tétes de dieu d’ancien 
style. 16. Téte juvénile. 17. Fragment du bras du tréne d’une divinité. 
18. Base triangulaire. 19. Base trangulaire. 20. Trois reliefs (trois di- 
vinités, Héraclés ravissant le trépied delphique, Athéné et Héphaistos). 

Brunn-Bruckmann-Arndt, Denkmiiler griechischer und rémischer Sculptur. 
Lieferung, 91-93. Taf. 451-466. Imp. fol. Index. xiv, 73 pp.  8vo. 
Munich. 

Arndt-Brunn-Bruckmann, Griechische und Rémische Portraits, Lief. xxxiv and 
xxxv, 330-350. Munich, 1897. 


W. Froehner, La collection Tyszkiewicz. Choix de monuments antiques avec 
texte explicatif. Munich, F. Bruckmann, A.-G., 1897. 5th livr. pp. 31-37 ; 
pls. 33-40. Pl. 33, Camées antiques ; 34, Gemmes antiques ; 35, Vase peint 
de Nicias; 36, Vase de bronze en forme de téte; 37, Collier en or; 
38, Parure en or et en grenats ; 38, 40, Miroirs étrusques. 

W. J. Stillmann, Venus and Apollo in Painting and Sculpture. London, Bliss. 
170 pp.; illustrated. Fol. $31.50. 


W. Amelung, Fiihrer durch die Antiken in Florenz. 12. Miinchen, Verlags- 
anstalt vorm. F. Bruckmann. XIV, 290 pp. m. 49 Abbildgn. $1.25. 
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Ad. Michaelis, Fiihrer durch das archiologische Museum der Kaiser-Wilhelms- 
Universitit Strassburg. 2. Bearbeitg. Strassburg, 1897, K. J. Triibner 
Verl., viii, 137 pp. 0.80 M. 

J. M. v. Mauch, Die architektonischen Ordnungen der Griechen und Romer. 
Ergiinzungsheft zu den friitheren Aufl., nach dem Text der 8. Aufl. zusam- 
mengestellt von R. Borrmann. Mit 5 neuen Tafeln. Berlin, 1897, W. 
Ernst & Sohn. 8 pp. Large 4to. $1.25 

H. Petrina, Polychromie-Ornamentik des klassischen Alterthums. Ein Vorlagen- 
werk f. den Zeichenunterricht, zugleich eine Mustersammlung f. die kunstge- 
werbliche Industrie. 1. Thi. 5. Lfg. Fol. (10 farb. Taf.) Troppau, 1897, 
Buchholz u. Diebel. $2.00. 

A. Furtwangler, Sammlung Somzée. Antike Kunstdenkmiler. Gr.4. Miinchen, 
Verlagsanstalt F. Bruckmann. 34 lichtdr. Taf. m. vii, 80 pp., German or 
French, illustr: Text. In portfolio. $20.00. 

W. Froehner, Catalogue des antiquités grecques et romaines du musée de Mar- 
seille. Paris, Imprim. nationale. xi, 379 pp. 

S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine. TomelI. Clarac de 
poche. Petit 8. Paris, 1897, Ernest Leroux. Ixiv, 660 pp.; avec 617 fig. 
$1.00. 

C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs. Im Auftrage des kaiserl. deutschen 
archaeolog. Instituts m. Benutzg. der Vorarbeiten von F. Matz hrsg. u. bearb. 
3. Bd. Einzelmythen. 1. Abth. Actaeon-Hercules. Berlin, G. Grote. 
vi, 168 pp. m. Abbildgn. u. 43 Taf. Fol. $40.00. 


Ausfiihrliches Lexicon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, herausge- 
geben von W. H. Roscher. 34th number (Mercurius-Min). 35th number 
(Min-Mondgittin). Leipsic, 1897, B. G. Teubner. 

Monthly Record of Excavations, by H. B. Walters and G. F. Hill. Cl. R. in 
each issue. 

H. Dragendorff, Archiologische Mitteilungen aus Siid-Russland. Arch. Anz. 
1897, pp. 1-7. 

E. Nowotny und P. Sticotti, Aus Liburnien und Istrien. Arch. Epigr. Mitth. 
XIX, 2, pp. 159-180. 

H. Lehner, Die Westdeutschen Altertumssammlungen. Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 
8-19: 6 cuts. 

Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 1896, from the Trustees’ 
report. Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 74-76. 

Acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 76. 

The formation of an Austrian Archaeological Institute (from the Wiener Zeitung 
of April 4). Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 85-86. 

Spring course in Archaeology for Gymnasium teachers in 1887. Arch. Anz. 
1897, pp. 86-87. 

Programme of Lectures and Excursions of the German Arch. Institute at Rome 
and at Athens for 1897-98. Arch. Anz. III, 1897, p. 142. 
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Sammlung der verkiuflichen Photographien des Instituts in Rom. A. Rom; 
B. Neapel, Museo nazionale ; C. Das iibrige Italien ; D. Sicilien ; E. Deutsch- 
land ; F. England ; G. Frankreich. Arch. Anz. III, 1897, pp. 187-142. 


Appointments of the German Archaeological Institute in 1897. Arch. Anz. 
1897, pp. 29, 77, 87. 

P. A. Misios, ris dpxalas vomopuarixis mpodeydueva ris 
vououaroroylas rod "ExxeNlov. Merddpacis. Athens, 1897. 


Monumenti antichi pubblicati per cura della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. 
VII. 4to. Milan, 1897, Hoepli. 579 pp., 14 pls., and 288 cuts. 601. Contents: 
Gheradini, G., La situla italica primitiva studiata specialmente in Este. — 
Orsi, P., d’ una citta greca a Terravecchia presso Grammichele in provincia 
di Catania. — Savignoni, L., di un bozzetto arcaico dell’ Acropoli di Atene e 
di una classe di tripodi di tipo greco-orientale.— Mariani, L., Statue mutile 
di un gruppo marmoreo rappresentante Teseo e il Minotauro. — Pasqui, A., 
la villa Pompejana della Pisanella presso Boscoreale. 


J.-B. Chabot, Index alphabétique et analytique des inscriptions grecques et latines 
de la Syrie publiées par Waddington (suite et fin). BR. Arch. 1896, pp. 
356-369. Also published separately. Paris, Leroux. 


E. Le Blant, 750 inscriptions de pierres gravées inédites ou peu connues. Paris, 
1897, Klincksieck. 4to. 2 plates. 

Golling, Zur antiken Numismatik. Programmschau. Gymnasium, 1897, No. 19. 

P. Sherzl, Die griech.-rém. Heraldik. Xapiorjpa f. Korsch, pp. 341-348. 


Antike Sculpturen aus den kénigl. Museen zu Berlin. 1 Bd. 75 lichtdr. Taf. 
Fol. (1 Bl. Text.) mit erklir. Text. v. der Direction der Sammlg. Lex. 8. 
Berlin, Graph. Gesellschaft, 19 pp.; in Portfolio. Subscriber's price, 120 M.; 
regular price, 135 M. 


Ernest Babelon, On the Scientific Value of Collections of Ancient Coins. [A 
lecture before the Paris Academy of Sciences, April 24, 1897. Devoted 
especially to the light thrown on allied subjects by the study of coins.] 
Ami d. Mon. 1897, pp. 149 ff.; R. Num. 1897, pp. 209-224. In Italian 
translation, R. Num. Ital. X, pp. 383 ff. 

—— La Collection Waddington, R. Num. 1897. pp. 261-368 ; pls. vi, vii, viii. 


C. M. Kaufmann, Die Jenseitshoffnungen der Griechen und Rémer nach den 
Sepulchralinschriften. Ein Beitrag zur monumentalen Eschatologie. 
Freiburg i. B. 1897, Herder. vii, 86 pp. Large 8vo. 


E. v. Stern, On counterfeits of antiques in Southern Russia (read at the tenth 
meeting of archaeologists at Riga, Aug. 2, 1896). St. Petersburg, press of 
W. S. Balaschur, 1897. 33 pp. 8vo. (Russian.) 


Verzeichnis zum Museum der Antiken Skulptur in original-photographien. 
Zusammengestellt von Dr. Paul Hermann, Directorial-Assistent an der kin 
Skulpturensammlung in Dresden, und Adolf Gutbier. Dresden, Gutbier, 
1897. 879 photographs ; 8 heliotypes. 1200 M. Sold separately, unbound, 
at prices ranging from 0.50 M. to 5.50 M., average being 1.20 M. Size 7 
in. x 10 in. and larger. Carbon prints, 12 M. 
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GREEK 


Including also titles of works relating to pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece and 
to kindred peoples, and to monuments of Hellenic art wherever found.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


H. Brunn, Griechische Kunstgeschichte. Nachgelassene Theile, hrsg. von A. 
Flasch. 2. Buch. Die archaische Kunst. 8vo. Miinchen, Verlagsanstalt F. 
Bruckmann,. xix, 281 pp. $1.90. 

F. B. Tarbell, A History of Greek Art. With introductory chapter on art in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Meadville and London (Macmillan), 1897. 
296 pp. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 

J. P. Mahaffy, A Survey of Greek Civilization. London, 1897. 344 pp. 8vo. 

R. Schone, Revival of Greek studies in modern times. (Winckelmannsfest, 
1896.) Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 21-24. 

Cecil Smith, Archaeology in Greece, 1895-97. J.H.S. 1896, II, pp. 335-356 ; 
Annual of the British School at Athens, 1895-96, pp. 47-62. 

H. Lechat, Bulletin archéologique. R. Et. Gr. 1896, pp. 437-481 ; 1897, pp. 
328-386. 

P. Paris, Bulletin archéologique de la religion grecque (1895-96). R. Hist. d. 
Rel. 1897, Jan. Fév. 

Nouvelles et Correspondance. B.C.H. XXI, 148-168. (Greece [notes from 
Tegea, Sparta, Paros, Boeotia, Phthiotis, Thessaly], Macedonia, Syria, 
Egypt.) 

Archaeological News and Correspondence. #. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 290-302 ; 
412-419. 

Archaeological News and Discussions. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 333-453. 

J. Gennadius, American archaeological work in Greece. The Forwm, January, 
1897. 

Ch. M. van Deventer, Helleensche studién. Amsterdam. 1897. 8vo. 

J. M. Hoppin, Greek art on Greek soil. Illustrated. Boston, 1897, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Neue Handkarte des figiiischen Meeres mit Kreta. Massstab 1:1,750,000. 3. 
Auflage. Glogau, 1897, C. Flemming. 

Cecil Smith, Excavations in Melos. Annual of the British School at Athens, 
1895-96, pp. 63-76. Illustrated. 

R. C. Bosanquet, Excavations in Melos. The East Gate. Annual of the 
British School at Athens, 1895-96, pp. 77-82. Illustrated. 

Herbert Weld-Blundell, A Visit to Cyrene in 1895. Annual of the British 
School at Athens. 1895-96, pp. 113-140. Illustrated. 

R. C. Bosanquet, Prehistoric Graves in Syra. Annual of the British School 
at Athens, 1895-96, pp. 141-144 ; cut. 

W. H. D. Rouse, Lesbos. Annual of the British School at Athens, 1895-96, pp. 
145-154 ; 4 cuts. 


+. 
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D. Mackenzie, Excavations of the British School at Melos: the Site of the 
‘* Three Churches."’ J. H.S. 1897, I, pp. 122-133; 1 pl; 9 cuts. 

E. Curtius und J. A. Kaupert, Karten von Attika, Aufgenommen durch Offiziere 
und Beamte K. preussischen grossen Generalstabes. 9 Heft. Ubersichts- 
oder Gesamt-Karte von Attika. 9 Blatter mit Ergiinzungsblittern und 
Titelblatt. 1:100,000, Mit erlautemdem Text und Namenregister. 1 Liefe- 
rung. 4 Blatt (24 x 45.5cm.). Berlin, 1897, D. Reimer. 

C. Wachsmuth, Neue Beitrige zur Topographie von Athen. Abhandlungen der 
kinigl. séchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Leipzig, 1897, 8. Hirzel. 
56 pp. Svo. 

P. Foucart, On a plan of Athens of the eighteenth century. C. R. Acad. Insc. 
January 29, 1897. 

W. Judeich, Athen im Jahre 1395 nach der Beschreibung des Niccold da Martoni. 
Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 423-438. 


P. Kavvadias, Toroypagixa xara ras dvacxadds. 
*Apx. 1897, pp. 1-32; pls. i-iv; 1 cut. 


P. Kastriotes, ‘H Kwicas dxpa. ’Apx. 1897, pp. 93-96. 
Chr. Belger, Ausgrabungen in Athen, Peiraeus, und Korinth. Berl. phil. W. 
1897, No. 7, pp. 221-222. 
Nachrichten aus Delphi, Athen, Salamis. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 9, pp. 
Ausgrabungen in Attika. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 21, pp. 671-672 ; No. 
22, pp. 702-704 ; No. 25, pp. 754-736. 
- Ausgrabungen zu Thermon (Atolien) und in Theben. Christliche Alter- 
tiimer des Peloponnes. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 50, pp. 1567-1568, 
die Wiederherstellung des Parthenons. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 48, 
pp 1501-1502. 
Die neuesten Ausgrabungen und Forschungen in Athen. III, 1. Der Altar 
vor der Apollogrotte, der Eid der Archonten, die falsche Apollogrotte, das 
Burgplateau. III, 2. Das Erechtheion und der alte Tempel. III, 3. Der 
dpxaios vews, Abschluss. IV. Die Skulpturen des vorpersischen 'Tempels, 
die Athena Lemnia, der Niketempel, die Wasserleitungen, der ionische 
lempel am Ilissos, die Stoa basileios. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 44, pp. 1871- 
376; No, 45, pp. 1405-1408 ; No. 52, pp. 1628-1631. 
S. P. Lambros, Notes from Athens. Athen. No. 3610, p. 24; No. 3623, pp. 
350-351. 
E. Troump, L’échafaudage pour la consolidation des ruines du Parthénon, Ami 
d. Mon. X, Nos. 57-58, pp. 290 ff. 
Fr. Groh, Kde lezela Enneakrunos? Clanek druhy. Listy jilol. 1897, III, pp. 
174-179. 
S. Reinach, On the Grotto of Apollo in Athens. C. R. Acad. Inse. February 
19, 1897. 
L. Le Bas, Voyage archéologique de Ph. Le Bas en Gréce et en Asie Mineure 
du le? janvier 1845 au le décembre 1844. Extraits de sa correspondance 
R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 238-264, 381-400. 
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J. L. Myres, Excavations in Cyprus in 1894. J.H.S. 1897, I, pp. 134-173; 
15 cuts, 

J. G. C. Anderson, The Road-System of Eastern Asia Minor with the Evidence 
of Byzantine Campaigns. J.H.S. 1897, I, pp. 22-44; 1 pl. 

— A Summer in Phrygia; I. J.H.S. October, 1897, pp. 396-424. 

R. Forster, Antiochia am Orontes. Jahrb. Arch. JI. 1897, III, pp. 103-149; 
1 pl. ; 12 cuts. 

—— Antiochia. Rede am 27 Januar, 1897, in der Universitat Breslau gehalten. 
12 pp. 8vo. 

Priene und Didyma. Beilage z. Miinchner Allgem. Zeitg. 1897, No. 184. 

P. Perdrizet et C. Fossey, Voyage dans la Syrie du Nord. Av. 4 fig, BCH. 
1897, I-VIII, pp. 66-91. 

F. Calvert, On the Tumulus of Choban Tepeh in the Troad. J.H.S. October, 
1897, p. 319. 

K. Kosziuschko-Valuchinitsch, Archiologische Ausgrabungen im Chersones im 
Jahre 1896. Sewastopol, 1897, typogr. Spiro. 72 pp. 

V. Dobrusky, Inscriptions et monuments figurés de la Thrace. 19 figs. B.C.H. 
1897, pp. 119-140. 

A. J. Evans, Goulas: The City of Zeus. Annual of the British School at Athens, 
1895-96, pp. 169-194. Illustrated. 

A. Taramelli, The Prehistoric Grotto at Miami [Crete]. Am. J. Arch. 1897, 
pp. 287-312; 17 cuts. 

P. Wilski, Topographische Aufnahmen auf der Insel Santorin-Thera. Extr. fr. 
Zeitschr. f. Vermessungswesen, 1897, H. 12. 10 pp. 

T. Homolle, Les fouilles de Delphes (Suite). Ami d. Mon. X, 56, pp. 233-247 ; 
2 pls. 

—— Topographie de Delphes. I. L’enceinte. II. Les monuments: temples, 

trésors, offrandes diverses. B.C.H. XXI, pp. 256-420; pls. xiv, xv, xvi, 

xvii. [Chiefly epigraphic. The plates are plans. ] 

Sur quelques ex-votos trouvés &4 Delphes. B.C. 1896, XII, pp. 606-639. 


E. Ardaillon, Rapport sur les fouilles du port de Délos. Description générale 
du port. Port sacré. Port marchand. B.C.H. XX, pp. 428-445; pl. II- 
Ill. 

F. von Duhn, Antichita greche di Cotrone, del Lacinio, e di alcuni altri siti del 
Brezio. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 343-360 ; 17 cuts. 

L. Magne, Mistra. Gaz. B. A. 1897, pp. 155-148. 

A. R. Munro and H. M. Anthony, Explorations in Mysia. Geographical Jour- 
nal, IX, pp. 150-159 ; 2 cuts and a map- 

W. R. Paton and J. L. Myres, Karian Sites and Inscriptions. J.H.S., 1896, 
I, pp. 188-256 ; II, pp. 237-271, continuation. 

—— Researches in Karia. Geographical Journal, TX, pp. 38-54; 5 illustra- 
tions. 

A. Conze, On the latest archaeological investigations in Asia Minor. April 
meeting of Berlin Archaeol. Society ; Berl. Phil. W. 1897, No. 27, p. 860. 
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Haussoulier, Excavations at Didyma on the site of the temple of Apollo. C. R. 
Acad. Inse. January 15, 1897. 

0. Benndorf, Ephesus. Extract from Anz. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Wien, 
Philos. Hist. Cl. 1897, V, V1. 

S. P. Lambros, Excavations in Corinth. Athen. No. 3610, p. 24. 

R. B. Richardson, On the Excavations at Corinth. “Agerv, p. 2201. 

—— Excavations in Corinth, 1896. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 455-480; pls. xv- 
xvii; 4 figs. 

IIpaxrixa rijs év érapelas rod rovs 1896. 1897, 
éx rod rumoypadelov Trav Iléppy. 126 pp. wera 4 wivakiv. 

S. P. Lambros, On the Serangeum in Piraeus. Athen. No. 3621, pp. 385 ff. 

T. W. Heermance and G. D. Lord, Pre-Mycenaean Graves at Corinth. Am. J. 
Arch. 1897, pp. 313-332. 

Chrestos Tsountas and J. Irving Manatt, The Mycenaean Age. With an intro- 
duction by Dr. Wilhelm Dérpfeld, a Map, Plans, and Tables, and over 150 
Illustrations, including many full-page plates. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. xxxi,417pp. Svo. $6.00. 

B. W. Pharmakowsky, Mycenae and Phoenicia. Filolog. obozr. XI, 1, pp. 127- 
156 (Russian). 

U. Kohler, Uber Probleme der griechischen Vorzeit. Sitzungsberichte d. k. 
preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1897, pp. 258-274. 

W. Helbig, Ein agyptisches Grabgemiilde und die mykenische Frage. Sitzungs- 
ber. Miin. Acad. 1896, pp. 539-582. [Additional arguments for the belief 
that the ‘*‘ Mycenaean ”’ civilization was Phoenician. ] 

H. B. Walters, On some Antiquities of the Mycenaean Age recently acquired by 
the British Museum. J.H.S. 1897, I, pp. 63-77; 1 pl.; 14 cuts. 

G. Mair, ‘E\Anu«d. 1. Das Itinerar-St. 2. Die Prahistorische oder verbrannte 
Burg auf Hissarlik und die Laomedon-Sage. Progr. d. k. k. Staats-Gymn. 
Villach. 

J. R. S. Sterrett, Tokens of Woe. Nation (N. Y.), September 9, 1897. [The 
‘** tokens *’ of Iliad, vi. 168 ff., are the characters of the early Aegean script. ] 

—— Tokens of Woe Once More. Nation, September 23, 1897. [Accepts the 
view that the ** Mycenaean ”’ civilization was Pelasgic. ] 

W. J. Stillman, Tokens of Woe and the Pelasgi. Nation, October 27, 1897. 

S. Reinach, Un monument oublié de l'art mycénien. B.C. H. 1897, pp. 5-15. 

Chr. Belger, Mykenisches. Nachforschungen nach dem Kynosarges zu Athen. 
Berl. Phil. W. 1897, No. 8, pp. 254-256. 

—— Mykene, 1895. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 13, pp. 411-412. 

—— Mykene, 1896. Funde aus der diktiéischen Zeusgrotte auf Kreta. Berl. 
phil. W. 1897, No. 42, pp. 1810-1312 

F. Noack, Untersuchungen und Aufnahmen griechischer Stadt- und Burgruinen 
im westlichen Lokris, Atolien und Akarnanien. Mirz-Sitzg. d. Berl. 
Archiaol. Ges. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 22, pp. 698-701 ; No. 23, pp. 730- 


732; Arch Anz. 1897, pp. 80-83. 
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A. Philippson, Reisen und Forschungen in Nordgriechenland. Zeitschr. d. Ges. 
J. Erdkde. zu Berlin, 1896, No.6. M. Tafeln. 

Dragendorff, Uber die Ausgrabungen in der Nekropole von Thera. Marz-Sitzg. 
d. Berl. Archiol. Ges. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 21, pp. 666-670 ; Arch. Anz. 
pp. 78-80. 

F. Hiller v. Gaertringen, die archaische Kultur der Insel Thera. Vortrag. 
Gr. 8. Berlin, G. Reimer. 33 pp. 0.60 M. 

B. Leonardos, ’Avacxagai roi év Avxocovpe ‘Iepod Aeorolvns. Ilpaxrixa ris év 
"AOhvas ‘Eracpelas, 1896, pp. 93-126, pls. 1-4. 

V. W. Yorke, Excavations at Abae and Hyampolis in Phocis. J.H.S. 1896, 
II, pp. 291-312; pl. 14. 

M. Collignon, Notes of the Travels of Marquis de Nointel. [Including a sketch 
of the Acropolis in 1674 and a description of the map of Athens made by 
the Capucins in 1670.] C. R. Acad. Insc. January 29, 1897. 

J. R. S. Sterrett, The Schools of Archaeology at Athens. I. The French School 
of Archaeology. Nation (N. Y.), July 1. II. The German Archaeologi- 
cal Institute, ibid. July 22. III. The American School of Classical Studies, 
ibid. July, 29. IV. The British School of Archaeology and Classical 
Studies, ibid. August 26. 

De Cara, Gli Hethei, L’Arcadia. La Civilta Cattolica, Ser. XVI, Vol. VIII, qu. 
1116 (December 19, 1896), pp. 651-666; Gli Hethei, La Laconia, ibid. qu. 
118 (January 16, 1897), pp. 145-160 ; Gli Hethei-Pelasgi, L’ Argolide. Argo, 
ibid. Vol. IX, qu. 1120 (February 20, 1897), pp. 419-436. 

J. Gaulke, On the restoration of Antiques. Gegenwart, 1897, No. 8. 

G. Thiele, Zu den vier Elementen des Empedokles. Hermes, XXXII, pp. 
68-78; cut. [Discusses figured representations of the elements and their 
ancient prototypes. ] 


’ 


‘H Aaccdpnros, repi Kopiroads. Aedrlov rijs ioropixijs éraiplas 
rijs “EXAddos, Téuos V, pp. 123-158. 

A. H. Cruickshank, Meteora. Annual of Brit. School at Athens, 1895-96, pp. 
105-112 ; 2 pls. 

H. Schéne, Der Hippodrom zu Olympia und die darin veranstalteten Wettrennen. 
(Meeting of Arch. Ges. Berlin, March, 1897.) Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 77. 

—— Neue Angaben iiber den Hippodrom zu Olympia. Jahrb. Arch. I. 1897, 
III, pp. 150-160. 

A. Maignan, Antiquities in the author’s collection. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 
163-175 ; 6 illustrations. 

H. Lechat, La patine des bronzes grecs. R. Arch. 1896, Novembre-Decembre, 
pp. 331-341. 

E. Petersen, Der Krobylos des Thucydides. (Zu Jb. 1896, p. 257.) Arch. 
Anz. 1897, p. 87. 

W. Helbig, Eiserne Gegenstiinde an drei Stellen des Homerischen Epos (A 123, 
485, = 34). Hermes, XXXII, pp. 86-91. 

H. Diels, Rekonstruktionen der Homerischen Thiir. Sitzgsber. d. Archiol. Ges. 

zu Berl. Nov.-Sitzg. 1896, in Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 5, p. 157. 
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E. Pernice, Griechisches Pferdegeschirr im Antiquarium der kénigl. Museen, 
56. Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste der archiologischen Gesellschaft 
zu Berlin. Berlin, 1897, G. Reimer. Gr. 4. 36 pp.; 23 cuts; 3 pls. 


J. Ziehen, Zwei Vermuthungen zur griechischen Kunstgeschichte. Rheinisches 
Museum, N. F. LIL. 2, pp. 293-294. 


K. Wernicke, Bockschére und Satyrdrama. Hermes, XXXII, 2, pp. 290-310. 


K. Weissmann, Die scenischen Anweisungen in den Scholien zu Aischylos, 
Sophokles, Euripides und Aristophanes und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Biihnen- 
kunde. Progr. d. k. neuen Gymn. in Bamberg, 1895-96. Bamberg, 1896, 
Fr. Humann’sche Buchdr. 54 pp. 

Rev.: Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 9, pp. 271-275, by A. Miiller. Gymnasium, 
1897, No. 6, pp. 199-200, by J. Sitzler. 


C. Robert, Zur Theaterfrage. Hermes, 1897, pp. 421-453. 


E. M. Laumann, La machinerie au théatre depuis les Grecs jusqu’’a nos jours. 
Paris, 1807, Firmin-Didot et Cie. 159 pp. ; 26 cuts. 


Stahlecker, Uber die verschiedenen Versuche der Rekonstruktion der attischen 
Triere. Progr. 4. Ravensburg, 1897. 38 pp. ; 3 pls. 

D. G. Brinton, The so-called ‘‘ Bow-puller,’”’ identified as the Greek putpunét, 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Penn. Vol. I, No. 1. Philadel- 
phia, June 15, 1897. 6 pp. 

W. Ridgeway, The Game of Polis and Plato’s Rep. 422 ge. J.H.8S. 1896, II, 
pp. 288-200; 5 figs. 

P. Hartwig, Bendis, Eine archaeologischen Untersuchung. Leipzig, 1897, 
Giesecke & Devrient. 27 pp. ; 2 pls. ; 8 figs. Large 8vo. $1.50. 

L. Kjellberg, Asklepios. Mythologisch-archiologische Studien. Siartryck ur 
Sprakvetenskapliga Sillskapets férhandl. 1894-97 i Upsala Universitets 
Arsskrift. 32 pp. Large 8vo. 

H. Stuart Jones, A Greek Goldsmith’s Mould in the Ashmolean Museum. 
J.H.S. XV1, 1896, pp. 525-334 ; 5 figs. 


A. de Ridder, Le disque homérique. R. Et. Gr. 1897, pp. 256-263. 


C.-E. Ruelle, Le monochorde, instrument de musique. R. Et. Gr. 1897, pp. 
309-312. 

Discoveries. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 225-230, 351-360, 476-486. Excavations 
in Athens [W. D.]; Miscellaneous. Jd. Jb. Epigraphical ; Excavations in 
Athens [W. D.]; Inscriptions from Asia Minor. 


American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1896-97, Report of the Manag- 
ing Committee, T. D. Seymour, Chairman. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 91-106. 
Report of the Director, R. B. Richardson, ibid. pp. 107-116. 

Report of the Professor of Art, Charles Waldstein, ihid. pp. 117-119. 
Report of the Professor of Greek, J. R. S. Sterrett, ibid. pp. 120-122. 

- teport for 1896-97 : Appendix [ Lists of officers and students ; Regulations, 
examination papers, ete. Bulletin I. 
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II. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


A. N. D. Mospignotti, L’ Architettura Ionica. [A chapter from his forthcoming 
work Le Origini dell’ Architettura in Italia e le sue trasformazioni fino al 
Risorgimento.] Archiv Stor. dell’ Arte, 1897, pp. 165-205; 4 figs. 

F. von Reber, Uber das Verhiiltniss des mykenischen zum dorischen Baustil. 
Miinchen, G. Franz. 55 pp.; pl. 4to. $0.86. 

Le Parthenon et les irresponsabilités vénitiennes. Za Construction Moderne, 
1897, Feb. 6. 

G. B. F. Basile, Curvatura delle linee della architettura antica con un metodo 
per lo studio dei monumenti. Epoca dorico-sicula. Palermo, 1897, A. 
Reber. 61 pp.; atlas with 16 pls. Folio. 401. 

Pomtow, Baugeschichte des Apollon-Tempels zu Delphi. (Meeting of Arch. 
Ges. in Berlin, April, 1897.) Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 83. 

T. Homolle, Le temple de Delphes, son histoire. B.C.H. 1896, pp. 641-654. 

—— Histoire du temple de Delphes, depuis sa reconstruction au IV siécle 
jusqu’a sa ruine. B.C.H. 1896, pp. 677-782. 

— Le trésor de Cnide. B.C.H. 1896, pp. 581-602. 

W. Doerpfeld, Der alte Athenatempel auf der Akropolis, V. Athen. Mitth. 
XXII, pp. 159-178. 

—— Das griechische Theater Vitruvs. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 439-462; 
Taf. X. 

—— Le théitre de Délos et la scéne du théatre grec. B.C.H. XX, pp. 563-580 ; 
3 figs. 

F. C. Babbitt, The Theatre at Corinth in 1896. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 481- 
494; 4 cuts; pls. xviii-xxiv. 


Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 

E. A. Gardner, A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. Part I, xvi, 268 pp. ; Part IT, 
xviii, 267-552 pp. London and New York, 1896 and 1897, Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

M. Collignon, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik. Ins Deutsche tibertragen u. 
mit Anmerkungen begleitet von Ed. Thraemer. Strassburg, 1896-97. 
K. J. Triibner. 

K. Kovpouvmdrns, dproroeta. “Ed. ’Apx. 1896, pp. 201-216, pls. 11 and 
12. [Terra-cotta representations of bread-making. 

P. Gardner, A Stone Tripod at Oxford. J. H.S. 1896, IT, pp. 275-280; 2 ill. 

P. Perdrizet, Lion grec archaique [now in Boston]. R. Arch. 1897, pp. 154- 

157, pl. iv. 

Offrandes archaiques du Ménélaion et de l’Amyclaion. Av. 2 pichs. et fig. 


R. Arch. 1897, pp. 8-19. 


L. Mariani, On Peplos-figures in Archaic Greek Art and their connection in the 
History of Art. German Arch. Inst., Rome, April 9, 1897. Rim. Mitth. 


p. 87. 
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L. Mariani, Statue muliebri vestite di peplo. B. Com. Roma, XXV, 3, pp. 169- 
195 ; 13 figs. and 3 pls. 

H. Schrader, Die Gigantomachie aus dem Giebel des alten Athenatempels auf 
der Akropolis. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 59-112; 12 figs. in text. 

R. Norton, Two Reliefs in Assos. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 507-514; pl. xxvii; 
1 illustration. 

C. Belger, Poseidon Kopf in Athen. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 15, p. 478. 

Th. Homolle, On the great bronze statue found in Delphi. “Aerv, 2226, p. 3. 

—— Statue de bronze découverte & Delphes. Note de M. Homolle. (Extrait 
des C. R. Acad. Insc.) Paris, 1897, Impr. nationale. 27 pp.; 4 pls. 

—— Les métopes des trésors de Sicyone. B.C.H. 1896, pp. 657-676. 

Olympia, Die Ergebnisse der von dem Deutschen Reich veranstalteten Ausgra- 
bung. Im Auftrage des Kéniglich Preussischen Ministers der geistlichen, 
Unterrichts-, und Medicinal-Angelegenheiten herausgegeben von Ernst Cur- 
tius und Friedrich Adler. Textband III. Die Bildwerke in Stein und Thon 
(von Georg Treu), Zweite Hialfte. Berlin, 1897, A. Asher & Co., pp. 137- 
298 ; 148 illustrations ; 2 plates. Large 8vo. 

G. Treu, Nochmals der Wiirzburger Kentaurenkopf aus den Parthenon-metopen. 
Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 101-102 ; 3 cuts. 

W. Malmberg, Zum Westgiebel des Parthenon. Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 91-96 ; 
1 cut. 

A. de Ridder, Un bronze chalcidien de l’Acropole d’Athénes. B.C.H. XX, pp. 
401-422 ; pls. i, i bis. 

E. Loewy, Sopra il donario maratonio degli Ateniesi a Delfo. Studi ital. di 
Jilol. class. pp. 30-38, 

B. Graef, Die Amazonenstatuen des Kresilas und Polyclet. Jb. Arch. I. 1897, 
pp. 81-86; pl. iii; 5 cuts. 

B. Sauer, Die Giebelgruppen des sog. Theseion. (Meeting of Arch. Ges. Berlin, 
April, 1897.) Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 84. 

E. Pottier, La téte au cécryphale du Louvre. B.C. H. XX, pp. 445-458 ; pls. xvii, 
xviii. [Head of the so-called Sappho. It is an Attic original of 450-440 B.c.] 

R. Kekulé von Stradonitz, Uber das Peliadenrelief in den Kéniglichen Museen 
zu Berlin. Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 96-100. Cf. Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 137 

Grabstele der Hegeso, des Proxenos Tochter, vor dem Dipylon zu Athen, hrsg. 
vom kaiserl. archiiolog. Institut. Lichtdr. Taf. 102 x 64.5cem. Miinchen, 
1897, Verlagsanstalt F. Bruckmann. 7.50 M. and 10 M. 

J. Naue, Une plaque en or mycénienne découverte 4 Chypre. R. Arch. XXXI, 
1807, pp. 333-335: cut. 

C. Jorgensen, Delos og den aeldste graeske Skulptur. (Studier fra Sprog- og 
Oldtidsforskning, No. 29.) Kobenhavn, 1897; 44 pp. 

M. Collignon, Vase de terre cuite en forme de double téte signé de Cléoménés 
d’Athénes. Monuments Grecs, Nos. 23-25, pp. 53-67 ; pls. xvi, xvii; 5 figs. 

F. Halbherr, Some Cretan Sculptures in the Museum of the Syllogos of Candia. 

Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 239-250 : pl. xi; 5 figs. 
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P. Perdrizet, ‘‘ Apollon’ de bronze archaique. B.C.H. 1896, pp. 602-604 ; fig. 
—— Coquille décorée de dessins au trait. bid. pp. 604-605 ; pls. xxxi-xxxiii. 
—— Bronze archaique de Delphes. Jbid. pp. 701-702 ; fig. 

A. Joubin, Un bronze grec du British Museum. Monuments Grecs, Nos. 23-25, 
pp. 1-6; pl. xv. [A mirror handle representing a nude youth. Argive work 
of about 450 B.c. ] 

A. Kalkmann und R. Kekulé v. Stradonitz, Uber eine Gruppe von drei Figuren, 
von dem ilteren Praxiteles géarbeitet. Juni-Sitzg. d. Berl. Archiol. Ges. 
Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 35, pp. 1084-1086. 

F. Cumont, Note sur une statuette de bronze découverte & Agrigente. R. Arch. 
XXXI, 1897, pp. 327-332 ; pls. xvii, xviii. 

A. Kalkmann, A Group of Eleusinian Divinities. (June, 1897, meeting of 
Berlin Arch. Soc.) Arch. Anz. 1897, III, p. 136. 

E. Oldfield, The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. The probable arrangement and 
signification of its sculptures. Archaeologia, LV, 1897, pp. 345-390; pl. 
xx; 5 figs. 

L. Couve, Note sur une statue de femme trouvée & Délos. R. Arch. XXXI, 
Juillet-Aofit, 1897, pp. 23-27; pl. xiii. 

A. Conze, Die Attischen Grabreliefs. Herausgegeben in Auftrage der k. Akade- 
mie d. Wissenschaften zu Wien. 9te Lfrg. Berlin, W. Spemann. pp. 
219-242; figs. and 25 pls. Fol. In portfolio. $15.00. 

C. A. Hutton, Votive Reliefs in the Acropolis Museum. J.H.S. October, 1897, 
pp. 306-318, 2 pls. 

P. Gardner, The Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. London and New York, 1897, 
Macmillan Co. xix, 259 pp.; 30 pls. and 87 engravings. Super-roy. 8vo. 
Cloth. $8.00. 

A. de Ridder, La Poignée de Mains sur les Bas-reliefs Funéraires. R. Arch. 
XXX, 1897, pp. 372-384. 

R. Norton, Greek Grave-reliefs. Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, VIII, 
pp. 41-102. 

Weizsacker, das Musenrelief von Mantinea und Praxiteles. Siiddtsche. Blitter 
hih. Unterrichtsanst. 1897, H. 1-2. 

P. Gardner, The Mantinean Basis. J.H.S. 1896, II, pp. 280-284; 2 figs. Cf. 
The Mantinean Basis; a Note. J.H.S. 1897, I, pp. 120-121. 

J. W. Crowfoot, A Thracian Portrait. J.H.S. October, 1897, pp. 321-326; 1 
pl. ; 1 cut. 

Savignoni, On a relief of Attic origin in the Museo delle Terme. German 
Arch. Inst., Rome, February 5, 1897. Rém. Mitth. 1897, p. 85. 

C. Ch. Charaux, La Vénus de Milo. Paris, Firmin-Didot. 104 pp.; 1 fr. 

S. Reinach, Quelques documents sur la Vénus de Milo. Chron. d. Arts, 1897, 
No. 2, pp. 17 f.; No. 3, pp. 24-26. Encore la Vénus de Milo. Ibid. No. 5, 
pp. 42-44. Louis Brest et la Vénus de Milo (d’aprés des documents inédits). 
Thid. No. 8, pp- 72-74. 

— On the Discovery of the Venus of Melos. Nation, March 25, 1897. 
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E. Robinson, On the Discovery of the Venus of Melos. Nation, March 4, 1897. 

W. J. Stillman, On the Discovery of the Venus of Melos. Nation, February 18, 
1807. 

H. Bulle, Die Venus von Milo. Beilage z. Miinchner Allgem. Zeitg. 1897, 
No. 204. 

A. Furtwangler, Zur Venus von Milo. Sitzungsber. Miin. Acad. 1897, pp. 
414-420; cuts. [Voutier’s drawings do not show that the artist’s inscrip- 
tion found with the Venus does not belong to the statue. ] 

—-Zur Athena Lemnia. Sitzungsber. Miin. Acad. 1897, pp. 289-292 ; fig. 
Relief from Epidaurus. ] 

—— Sogenanntes ** Todtenmahl.’’ Relief mit Inschrift. Sitzungsber. Miin. 
Acad. 1897, pp. 401-414; fig. 

A. Marquand, A Newly Discovered Venus. Scribner's Magazine, October, 
1897, pp. 522 ff. ; photograph. [An earlier form of the type of the Venus 
de’ Medici. Possibly a forgery. ] 

C. Fredrich, Die Aphrodite von Aphrodisias in Karien. Athen. Mitth. XXII, 
pp. 361-380 ; Taf. xi, xii; 6 cuts in text. 

A. de Ridder, La statue de Subiaco. R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 265-290 ; cut. 

P. Hartwig, Statuette eines Apoxyomenos aus Frascati. Berl. phil. W. 1897, 
No. 1, pp. 30-32. 

S. Ricci, L’Amazzone restaurata come Diana Cacciatrice nel R. Museo di 
Antichita in Torino. Rend. Acc. Lincei, VI, pp. 320-331; 2 cuts. 

—— Bassorilievo rappresentante Apollo nel R. Museo di Antichita in Torino. 
Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1897, pp. 222-235; 2 cuts. [The relief is No. 441 in 
Friederichs-Wolters’ Gypsabgiisse. ] 

J. L. Heiberg, En ny Erhvervelse i Ny-Carlsbergs Glyptotek. Tilskueren, 1897, 
III, pp. 193-201. 

J. Ziehen, Die Berliner Manade und ihre Erginzung durch Herrn Carl Rumpf, 
Berichte d. Freien Dtschn. Hochstiftes zu Frankfurt a. M., N. F. XII, 2. 

C. E. Edgar, Two Stelae from Kynosarges. J.H.S. 1897, I, pp. 174-175 ; 1 plate. 

E. Petersen, Statuette der Athena. Réim. Mitth. XII, pp. 318-322 ; 2 cuts. 

A. Derewitzky, A. Pavlowsky, und E. v. Stern, Terracotten. (Museum d. k. 
Odessaer Ges. f. Gesch. u. Altkde., Liefg. 1.) (Russian and German.) 
Odessa, 1897. Frankfurt a. M., Baer & Co. 46 pp.; 18 illust. 4to. 

M. Collignon, On a funerary group in Alexandria. C. R. Acad. Inse. 1897, 
pp. 511-512. 

S. Reinach, Statue de stéphanéphore. RR. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 341-342; 
pl. xix. 

—— Statuettes de bronze du Musée de Sophia (Bulgarie). R. Arch. XXXI, 
1897, pp. 224-237 ; pls. xv, xvi ; 34 cuts. 

P. Orsi, Scolture Greche del R. Museo Archeologico di Siracusa, Rend. Ace. 
Lincei, 1897, pp. 301-312 ; 5 cuts, 

P. Perdrizet, Sur le mitré homérique. B.C.H. XXI, pp. 169-183; 2 pls., 10 
figs. in text. [A bronze statuette from Delphi.] 

— Bion de Milet. B.C.H. XX, pp. 654-657. 
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A. de Ridder, L’hoplitodrome de Tubingue. B.C.H. XXI, pp. 211-255; 6 figs. 
in text. 

E. Loewy, Scopa minore ed il simulacro di Ercole Olivario. Rém. Mitth. 1897, 
pp. 56-70; pl. iii, 3 figs. 

—— Appendice all’ articolo * Scopa minore."” Rim. Mitth. XII, pp. 144-147 ; 
2 cuts. 

—— Un rilievo del Museo Lateranense e le sue pretese repliche. B. Com. 
Roma, 1897, I, pp. 42-50; 2 pls. [On the Medea relief. ] 

B. Graef, Protesilaos Adonis. Rdém. Mitth. 1897, pp. 30-39; pl. ii, supplement- 
ary pl., cut. [The so-called Protesilaus in the Naples Museum explained as 
Adonis. The original assigned to the stylistic stage of Leochares. ] 

W. Amelung, Uber Reste alexandrinischer Skulptur. (German Archaeological 
Institute, Rome, January 22, 1897.) Rim. Mitth. 1897, p. 83. Cf. B. Com. 
Roma. 

Ad. Michaelis, Eine Alexandrinische Erzfigur der Goetheschen Sammlung. 
Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 49-54 ; 3 cuts. 

J. J- Smirnoff, Die Herkunft des Fugger’schen Amazonensarkophages. 
Archaeol. epigr. Mitt. a. Ov st.-Ung. xix, &, pp. 142-144. 

Michon, Notice destinée aux Monuments Piot et relative & une statuette de 
marbre trés mutilée que posséde le musée du Louvre. Assoc. p. encour. 
d. ét. grecques, 7 janvier, 1897. 

Der heutige Stand der Frage iiber die Tiara des Kénigs Saitapharnes. Die 
Umschau, 1897, No. 24. 

B. K(eil), On the Tiara of Saitaphernes. Hermes, XXXII, 3, p. 496. 

J- Six, Ikonographische Studien, X. Ariarathes IX, Eusebes Philopator, 
Kénig von Kappadokien. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 415-418. 

L. Mariani, Statue of an Asclepiad from Gortyna. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 279- 
285; 2 illustrations. 


IV. GREEK VASES AND PAINTING 


Durand-Gréville, Quelques observations sur la composition chimique de la 
couleur noire employée dans la décoration des vases grecs, & propos de 
récentes expériences faites par M. Engel et signalées par M. Lechat. 
Séance de UV assoc. p- Vencour. d. ét. grecques, 4 févr., 1897. 

E. Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre. Photogravures et dessins de J. Devillard. 
Salles A-E: les origines; les styles ; écoles rhodienne et corinthienne. Gr. 
4to. Paris, 1897, Hachette et Cie. 67 pp.; pls. 30 fr. 

S. Horner, Greek Vases: historical and descriptive notices of vases in the 
museum of the Louvre, and a selection from vases in the British Museum. 
Preface by A. S. Murray. London, 1897, Swan and Sonnenschein, 192 pp. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s., 6d. 

B. Pharmakowsky. Un nouveau fragment de fresque mycénienne. R. Arch. 
XXXI, 1897, pp. 374-380 ; pl. xx. 

S. Wide, Nachleben mykenischer Ornamente. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 235- 
258; 28 cuts. [Mycenaean influences in geometric vases of the islands, and 

in bronzes from Hallstatt. ] 
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Fr. Houssay, Nouvelles recherches sur la faune et la flore des vases peints de 
epoque mycénienne et sur la philosophie pré-ionienne. Av. 18 fig. 
R. Arch. 1897, janv.-févr., pp. 81-105. 

P. Orsi, Note on a Mycenaean Vase and on Some Geometric Vases of the Syllo- 
gos of Candia. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 251-265; 11 figs. 

E. Petersen, Vasenscherbe von Tell-Defenneh (Zu Jahrbuch, 1895, p. 41). 
Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 55-56. 

L. Pallat, Ein Vasenfund aus Aegina. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 265-538 ; 
pls.; 42 cuts. 

G. Loeschcke, Vase aus Aegina. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 259-264 ; with cut. 

L. Pollak, Eine altboiotische Meistervase. Rim. Mitth. XII, pp. 105-111; cut 
and facsimile in text. 

E. Pernice, Die korinthischen Pinakes im Antiquarium der Ko6niglichen 
Museen. Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 9-48; 57 cuts. 

W. Helbig, ‘The Dipylon vases and the naucraries. Acad. Insc. March 26, 1897. 

H. Dragendorff, Zwei altattische Malereien auf Marmor. Jb. Arch. I. 1897, 
pp. 1-8 ; 2 pls.; 2 cuts. 

L. Couve, ’Audopeds pvOu0d rpwrarrixod. "Ed. Apx. 1897, pp. 67-86; pls. v, vi. 

P. Perdrizet, Polyphéme. R. Arch. XXXI, Juillet-Aoft, 1897, pp. 28-37; 
6 tigs. 

Cecil Smith, A Kylix with a New xa\és Name (‘Axéorwp). J.H.S. XVI, 1896, 
pp. 285-287. 

H. Bulle, Midas und Silen. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 387-404; pl. [Bl.-fig. 
vase in Eleusis. ] 

E. A. Gardner, Caeneus and the Centaurs. A Vase at Harrow. J.H.S. Octo- 
ber, 1897, pp. 294-305; 1 pl. 

L. Savignoni, Athena alata e Athena senz’ ali. Rim. Mitth. XII, pp. 3807-317; 
pl. and lecut. [Bl.-fig. vase in Orvieto. ] 

P. Hartwig, Die Wiederkehr der Kora auf einem Vasenbilde aus Falerii. Rdém. 
Mitth. XII, pp. 89-104 ; 2 pls.; 3 figs. in text. 

S. Wulf, Die Namen der Lieblinge auf attischen Vasen. Journal of the 
Russian Ministry for PopularEducation, April, 1897, pp. 1-21. 

P. Girard, Le cratére d’Orvieto et les jeux de physionomie dans la céramique 
grecque. Monuments grecs, Nos, 23-25, pp. 7-52 ; 12 figs. (cf. B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1897, pp. 221-224). 

P. Schadow, Eine attische Grablekythos. Diss. Jena, 1897, 34 pp.; 3 pls. 

A. de Marchi, Intorno al nome di antico vaso sacro ateniese. Rend. d. R. Ist. 
Lomb. di sc. e lett. Ser. II, Vol. 30, 1897. 

C. Pascal, Sul vaso ‘‘atena.”’ Boll. di filol. class. IV, 1, pp. 17-18. 

E. Pottier, La téte au cécryphale du Louvre. B.C.H. 1896, XII, pp. 445-458 ; 
2 pls. 

X. Barbier de Montault, Le vase antique de Saint-Savin. Memoitres de la Soc. 

d. antiquaires de UV Ouest, t. 19. Poitiers, 1897, imprimerie Blais et Roy. 
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P. Hartwig, Oedipus vor der Sphinx, eine Phlyakenscene. Philologus, LVI, 
1, pp. 1-4; pl. 

Theodore Schreiber, Die Wandbilder des Polygnotos in der Halle der Knidier 
zu Delphi. Erster Teil. Abhandlungen der Sachs. Ges. XVII, vi, 178 pp.; 
18 cuts. Leipzig, 1897, S. Hirzel. [Prepares the way for a reconstruction 
of the paintings by considering the previous attempts, the means for recon- 
struction, and the laws of rhythmic composition. ] 

A. Trendelenburg, Uber die Gemiilde an den Schranken des Zeustempels zu 
Olympia (Winckelmannsfest der Berliner Arch. Gesellsch. 1896). Arch. 
Anz. 1897, pp. 25-28 ; cut. 

F. Winter, Enkaustische Malerie. [May (1897) meeting of the Berlin Arch. 
Soc.] Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 1382-136; Berl. Phil. W. 1897, Nos. 33-34, 
pp. 1050-1056. 

— Griechische Kohlenbecken. Jb. Arch. J. 1897, III, pp. 160-167 ; 7 cuts. 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


A. Kirchhoff, Bericht iiber die Sammlung der griechischen Inschriften. 
Sitzungsber. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1897, No. 5, 42-43. 

Th. Reinach, Bulletin épigraphique. R. Et. Gr. 1897, janv.-mars, pp. 82-99. 

W. Larfeld, Bericht iiber die griechische Epigraphik fiir 1888-94. Jahresber. 
ith. d. Fortschr. d. klass. Altertumswiss. Berlin, 1897, S. Calvary & Co. 
371 pp. Large 8vo. $3.00. 

C. Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions grecques pour servir a |’étude de hist. et des 
instit. de la Gréce ancienne. Bruxelles, H. Lamertin. 

Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. Hrsg. von H. Collitz. II, 
Bd. 5. Hft. Die delphischen Inschriften. (3. Tl.: Nos. 2087-2342.) Bearb. 
von J. Baunack. Gr. 8. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. pp. 447-642; 
v. p. 111, 189. 6 M. 

A. J. Evans, Cretan Pictographs and prae-Phoenician Script. London, 1897, 
Quaritch. viii, 146 pp.; 139 figs. 

—— Further Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script: with Libyan and Proto- 
Egyptian Comparison. J.H.S. October, 1897, pp. 327-395; 2 pls.; 4 tab.; 
35 cuts. 

H. Kluge, Die Schrift der Mykenier. Eine Untersuchung itiber System und 
Lautwert der von A. Evans entdeckten vorphénizischen Schriftzeichen. 
Mit 4 Schrifttafeln und 80 Abbildungen und Reproduktionen von In- 
schriften. Céthen, 1897, O. Schulze. viii, 110 pp. Gr. 8vo. 8 M. 

P. Kretschmer, Die sekundiiren Zeichen des griechischen Alphabets. Athen. 
Mitth. XXI, pp. 410-433. 

— Die sekundiiren Zeichen im korinthischen Alphabet. Athen. Mitth. 
XXII, 1897, pp. 343-344. 


W. Schwarz, Eigennamen in griechischen Inschriften. Rhein. Mus. f. Philol. 


N. F. LI, 3, pp. 463-464. 


M. Frankel, Epigraphische Miscellen. Athen. Mitth. XXI, pp. 440-447. 
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A. Floss, De collegiis iuvenum quaestiones epigraphicae. Diss. Erlangen, 1897. 
37 pp. 

M. Holleaux, Questions épigraphiques. R. Et. Gr. X, 1897, pp. 24-57. [On 
inscriptions B.C.H. V, pp. 477, No. 1; XLX, pp. 379 ff.; CGS. No. 527.] 

J. A. R. Munro, Epigraphical notes from Eastern Macedonia and Thrace. 
J.H.S. 1896, pp. 313-822. 

R. Meister, Ein altthessalisches Ehrendekret fiir den Korinthier Sotairos. Ber. 
Stichs. Ges., phil.-hist. classe, XLVIII, pp. 251-265. 

0. A. Danielsson, Zu griechischen Inscriften. Eranos, Acta Philologica Sue- 
cana, I, 1806, pp- 156-149 ; II, 1897, pp- 8-42. [ The Thessalian decree 
published Ath. Mitth. XXI, 1896, pp. 110 and 248 ff., and the inscription 
from Mantineia, Roehl, Jmagines*, p. 33, No. 6. ] 

L. Buerchner, Inschriften aus Saloniki. Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 225-224. 

M. Holleaux, Note sur un décret d’Erétrie. R. Et. Gr. 1897, avril-juin, pp. 
157-189. 

Notes sur deux inscriptions de la confédération des Magnétes. Revue de 
philol. III, 1897, pp. 181-188. 

Corpus inscriptionum graecarum Graeciae septentrionalis. Vol. III. Fase. I. 
Inscriptiones graecae Phocidis, Locridis, Aetoliae, Acarnaniae insalarum 
maris Ionii. Ed. G,. Dittenberger. Berlin, 1897, G. Reimer. vii, 2!2 pp. 
Fol. 22.50 M. 

Th. Homolle, Inscriptions de Delphes. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 274-420. 

B. Keil, Zur Verwerthung der delphischen Rechnungsurkunden. Hermes, 
XXXII, 5, pp. 399-420, 

P. Tannery, Inscriptions de Delphes. Deux fragments concernant des systémes 
(écriture abregée. B.C.H. 1896, XII, pp. 422-428 ; pl. 

P. Perdrizet, Inscriptions de Delphes. TIlapdenua de villes sur des stéles de 
proxénie. B.C.H. 1896, XII, pp. 549-562 ; 7 figs. 

Inscriptions de Delphes. B.C. H. 1896, XII, pp. 466-496. 

—— Delphes et Marseille, & propos d’une inscription archaique. Rerue d. Uni- 
versités du Midi, 1897, 11, pp. 129-152. 

H. Pomtow, Die neuen delphischen Tempelbaurechnungen, die Felsinchrift 
(We scher-Foucart, 450). Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 3, pp. 92-96. 

—— Delphische Beilagen Ill. Die Thiitigkeit der Alkmeoniden in Delphi, 
Rhein. Mus. f. Philol. N. F. LIL, 1, pp. 105-125. 

W. Dittenberger, Die delphische Amphiktionie im Jahre 178 vy. Chr. Hermes, 
XXXII, 2, pp. 161-190. 

A. Wilhelm, Bauinschrift aus Lebadeia. Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 179-182. 
- Parische Marmorchronik, i}. 190-217. 

nschriften aus Attika. Athen. Mitth. XXI, pp. 434-439. 

Corpus inscriptionum atticarum consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum 
regiae borussicae editum. Appendix: Defixionum tabellae atticae. Collegit, 
collectas praemissa praefatione edidit R. Wuensch. Berlin, 1897, G. Reimer. 
xxxii, 53 pp. Fol. $2.25. 


A. Koerte. Attische Yigos. Athen. Mitth. XXT, pp. 450-453. 


P. Foucart, Corrections A une inscription attique. C./.A. II, 772 b, col. I 
Vol. LV, 2, p. 189). R. Et. Gr. 1896, juillet-décembre, p. 414. 

R. Zahn, Ostrakon des Themistokles. Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 845-348. 

E. Pridek, Neue Amphorenstempel aus Athen. Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, 
pp. 148-158. 

E. Ziebarth, Neue attische Hypothekeninschriften. Sitzungsberichte d. k. preuss. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1897, pp. 664-675. 

Colin, Le culte d’Apollon Pythien & Athénes. [Second century B.c. from in- 
scriptions of Delphi.] B.C.H. XX, pp. 639-641. 

—— La Pythaide athénienne au IV®¢ siécle. B.C.H. XX, pp. 676-677. 

P. Kavvadias, "Ercypagdal dva@nuarixal Maxpais. 

1897, pp. 87-92. 


Apx. 


A. N. Skias, "Ervypagai ’EXevoivos. *Ed. ’Apx. 1897, pp. 33-66. 

—— Kepaulies éveriypagda rod év "EXevoin TeXeornpiov. ’Apx. 1896, III, IV, 
pp. 251-262. 

D. Philios, Inscription d’Eleusis. [Cf. "Ed. ’Apx. 1895, p. 110.) B.C.H. XX, 
p. 657. 

=r. N. Apayovpys, ériypauua 6 év Ladauim Trav KopivOlwy. 
Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 52-58; pl. 

A. Hauvette, Une inscription archaique trouvée A Salamine. Meeting of the 
Assoc. p. Vencour. d. ét. greeques, January 1, 1897. 

On the epitaph of the Corinthians who fell at Salamis. “Agrv, No. 2219; Neue 
Preussische (Kreuz) Zeitung, 1897, No. 77. 

A. Sr. SravpotovAdos, ’Ercypadal dyyelwv Bowrlas. Mera rapevOérov mivaxos. 
’Apx. 1896, IIT, IV, pp. 243-246. 

B. I. AcovapSos, Avxocovpas érvypadal éx trav év rijs Acorolyns dvacxapdr. 
Mera 8 ravouowrirwy év xemévp “Apx. 1896, III, IV, 
pp. 217-242. 

Th. Baunack, Zur Inschrift des Soarchos von Lebena. Philologus, LVI, 1, 
pp. 167-170. 

R. Meister, Die Depositionsurkunde des Xuthias. Ber. Siéchs. Ges. phil.-hist. 
Classe, XLVIII, pp. 266-276; pl. 

M. Frankel, Epigraphische Nachtriige. Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 349-350. 
[ Additions to his article ** Epigraphisches aus Aegina” in Abhandl. d. berl. 
Akad. 1897.) 

M. Holleaux, Deux inscriptions trouvées A Kleitor. R. Et. Gr. 1897, pp. 279- 
508. [The inscriptions published Athen. Mitth. VI, p. 304 and supplement- 
ary pl. 

P. Wolters, Kénig Nabis. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 139-147. 

Th. Homolle, Inscriptions de Délos —Le roi Nabis. B.C. H. XX, pp. 502-522. 

Th. Preger, Musische Knabenwettkiimpfe in Sparta. Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, 
pp. 334-342. 


P. Perdrizet, Inscription de Laconie. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 209-210. 
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Cecil Smith, Inscriptions from Melos. J.H.S. 1897, I, pp. 1-21; 3 cuts; 
46 facsimiles. 

M. K. Krispi, Ein neues Bruchstiick der parischen Marmorchronik. Athen. 
Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 183-189. 

A. de Ridder, Inscriptions de Paros et de Naxos. B.C.H. 1897, pp. 16-25. 

E. Jacobs, Die Thasiaca des Cyriacus von Ancona, Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, 
pp. 113-138. 

Hiller von Gartringen, Kapratiaxd, Athen. Mitth. XXI, pp. 454-456. 

—— Hermes, XXXII, 2, p. 320. 

Th. Reinach, Observations de M. Hiller v. Gaertringen au sujet des inscriptions 
rhodiennes. R. Et. Gr. 1897, p. 104. 

P. Perdrizet, "Er:ypagai éx Sduov. “Ed. ’Apx. 1896, III, IV, pp. 247-252. 

E. Ziebarth, Kretische Inschrift. Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 218-222. 

F. Halbherr, Epigraphical Researches in Gortyna. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 
159-238 ; many facsimiles. 

Th. Reinach, Une inscription crétoise méconnue. R. Et Gr. 1897, pp. 138-156. 

—— Explication d’une inscription de Mylasa. Assoc. p. encour. d. ét. grecques, 
April 1, 1897. 

R. Heberdey, Opramoas, Inschriften vom Heroon zu Rhodiapolis. Im Auftrage 
der kleinasiat. Commission der kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften neu 
bearb. Lex. 8. Wien, A. Hilder. 71 pp.; Spls. $1.26. 

A. Koerte, Kleinasiatische Studien, II. Gordion und der Zug des Manlius gegen 
die Galater. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 1-51; 2 pls. [Appended are 38 
inscriptions from the country between Synnada and Gordium.] 

E. Legrand, Inscriptions de Paphlagonie. B.C. H. 1897, 92-101. 

A. Wilhelm, Erginzung des zu Berlin befindlichen Bruchstiickes eines Ver- 
trages zwischen Mausolos und den Bewohnern von Phaselis. Td "Aoru, 
1897, 2179. 

M. Holleaux, Un décret du Koinon des villes de Troade. R. Et. Gr. 1896, pp. 
359-370. 

M. Rostowzew, Eine neue Inschrift aus Halikarnass. Archaeol.-epigr. Mitt. a. 
Oest.-Ung. XIX, 2, pp. 127-141. 

A. Souter, Greek Metrical Inscriptions from Phrygia. Cl. R. 1897, February, 
pp. 31-32; April, pp. 136-158. [Continued from Vol. X, pp. 420-421.] 

J. A. R. Munro, Inscriptions from Mysia. J. 1.8. October, 1897, pp. 268-293. 

T. Gomperz, Ein Grabepigramm aus Mylasa in Karien. <Archaeol.-epigr. Mitt. 
a. Oest.-Ung. p- 158. 

C. Fossey, Inscriptions de Syrie. B.C.H. 1897, I-VIII, pp. 39-65. 

— Inscription d’El-Burdj en Syrie. B.C.H. 1896, XII, p. 657. 

E. Borrmann, Inschriften aus Philippopel. Archaeol.-epigr. Mitt. a. Oest.-Ung. 
XIX, 2, pp. 230-236. 

Th. Reinach, Un Nouveau Roi de Bithyne. R. Num. 1897, pp. 242-260. 

Ch. Huelsen, Ueber eine griechische Inschrift von Angora. German Arch. Inst., 

Rome, April 9, 1897. Rim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 87-88. 
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P. Jouguet, Epitaphe d’un Grec d’Egypte. R. Et. Gr. 1896, pp. 433-436, 

Clermont-Ganneau, A Greek votive inscription found in Coptos. Acad. Insc. 
Feb. 26, 1897. 

M. Rostowzew, “Arogrd\ov. Rim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 75-81. [On a Greek 
inscription of Roman date from Egypt relating to a tax on travellers. } 

C. Schmidt, Eine griechische Grabinschrift aus Antinoé. Aegyptiaca, Fest- 
schrift Jur Georg Ehers, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 99-106. 

P. Jouguet, Inscriptions métriques d’Apollinopolis Magna. B.C.H. 1896, pp. 
459-466. 

—— Documents Ptolémaiques. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 141-147 ; 184-208. 

E. Cuq, “Erapxos ‘Pwuns. R. Arc’... XXXI, 1897, pp. 109-114. 

Civitelli, I nuovi frammenti d’ epigrafi greche relative ai ludi augustali di Napoli. 
Atti d. R. Accad. di Archeol. etc. di Napoli, Vol. XVII, parte 2, 82 pp. 

H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Sur quelques inscriptions en caractéres grecs de la 
Gaule Narbonnaise. Revue celtique, XVIII, 3. 

T. Reinach, Une cfise monétaire au III siécle de l’ére chrétienne. B.C. H. 1896, 
pp. 523-548. [An inscription from Mylasa. ] 

D. Comparetti, Su di un busto con iscrizione greca. Rend. Acc. Lincei, VI, 
fase. 5-6, pp. 205-211. 

—— Die Grabschrift des Aberkios. Beilage zur Miinchner Allgem. Zeitung, 
1897, No. 178. 

C. Wachsmuth, Ein inschriftliches Beispiel von Kolometrie. Rhein. Mus. LI, 
3, pp. 461-462. 

H. v. H(erwerden), Inscriptio emendata. Mnemosyne, N.S. XXV, 4, p. 449. 

R. Majocchi, Una iscrizione greca pavese del 471 d. C. del civico museo di storia 
patria di Pavia, illustrata. Estr.dal periodico di Milano, La Scuola catto- 
lica e la scienza italiana, quaderno di dicembre 1896. Milano, 1897, tip. di 
Serafino Ghezzi. 91 pp. 

Die Aufschrift auf der Tiara des Saitaphernes. Beilage zur Miinchner Allgem. 
Zeitung, 1897, No. 3 (?). 

W. Schwarz, Epigraphisches. Fleckeisens Jahrbiicher, 1897, p. 32. 

G. Millet, Inscriptions byzantines de Trébizonde. B.C.H. XX, pp. 497-501. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


Catalogue of the Greek Coins of the British Museum. Coins of Syria, Pamphy- 
lia, and Pisidia. Ed. by G. F. Hill. London, 1897, Longmans, Green, 
& Co. exxii, 354 pp.; 44 pls. 8vo. 

Catalogue of the Greek Coins of the British Museum. Coins of Caria, Cos, 
Rhodus, ete. Ed. by B. V. Head. London, 1897. cxviii, 325 pp.; 1 map ; 
46 autotype pls. 28s. 

W. Wroth, Greek coins acquired by the British Museum. Num. Chron. II, 
1897, pp. 93-118 ; 4 pls. 

"A. Aapmpérovios, "Apxaia voulouara edpedévra év Muxtvas. ‘Ed. 


1896, pp. 137-200; pls. 6-10. [A treasure of 3786 coins found at Mycenae. ] 
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J. P. Six, Monnaies grecques, inédites et incertaines. (Suite.) Num. Chron. 
III, 1897, pp. 190-225; 1 pl. 

Dannenberg, Uber altgriechische Miinzen. Vortrag, geh. in der Sitzg. d. Nu- 
mismat. Ges. zu Berlin vom December 7, 1896. Neue Preuss. (Kreuz-) 
Zeitung. The same, meeting of September 7, 1896. 

—— Uber griechische Tetradrachmen. The same, meeting of January 1, 1897. 

H. Diels, Report on the Corpus Nummorum. Sitzgsber. d. k. Preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 1897, No. 5, p. 45. 

Svoronos, On small copper coins found exclusively in Attica. On coins from 
the Cretan city Itanos. Meeting of the German Arch. Inst., Athens, 
December 11, 1896. “Aorv, 1897, 2179, pp. 2 ff. 

Weil, Uber ‘‘Svoronos, Miinzen von Delphi.’’ Sitzg.d. Numism. Ges., Janu- 
ary 4, 1897. Wochenschrift f. klass. Phil. 1897, No. 7, p. 198. 

G. F. Hill, On a Silver Stater of the Second Century s.c., from Oinoanda. Athen. 
1897, No. 3605. 

A. Furtwaengler, Une monnaie de Trézéne. R. Arch. 1896, pp. 345-344. 

Th. Reinach, Une monnaie inédite de Lykkeios, roi des Péoniens. Assoc. p. 
Vencour. d. ét. greeques, May 6, 1897. 

—— Apollon Derrénaios. R. Num. 1897, 2. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer, On Coins of Asia Minor. Rerue Suisse de Numism. 1897, 2. 

—— Lydische Stadtmiinzen. Neue Untersuchungen. (Extr. fr. Revue Suisse 
de Numismatique.) Geneva. For sale by O. Harrassowitz, Leipzig. _ iii, 
213 pp. ; Indices; 151 figs.on 7 pls. Large 8vo. $2.50. 

G. F. Hill, Notes on Additions to the Greek Coins in the British Museum, 
1887-96. J.H.S. I, 1897, pp. 78-91; 1 cut. 

— Ancient Coins from Pondoland. Cl. R. VIII, 1897, pp. 365-367. 


E. J. Seltman, The Type known as ‘“‘ the Demos”’ on Coins of Rhegium. Num. 
Chron. 1897, pp. 173-189; 1 pl. 

M. Rubensohn, Die von A. Rhousopoulos (Athen. Mitth. 1896, pp. 18-26) verif- 
fentlichte grosse magnetische Bronzemiinze aus der Zeit des Antoninus Pius. 
Sitz.d. Berl. Archiol. Ges. Berl. Phil. W. 1897, Nos. 31-32, pp. 999-1001. 

—— On the monument of Themistocles, at Magnesia. (May, 1897, meeting of 
Berlin Arch. Soc.) Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 151 f. 


ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relating to the monuments of the Etruscans and 
other peoples who inhabited Italy before or contemporaneously with the 
Romans as well to Roman monuments outside of Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


K. Baedeker, Italie centrale [including Rome and its environs]. 11. ed. 
Leipzig, 1897, K. Baedeker. $2.00. 

J. Jung, Grundriss der Geographie von Italien und dem Orbis romanus. Mit 
alphabet. Register. (Miiller’s Handbuch, III, 3, I.) Miinchen, 1897, 
feck. viii, 178 pp. Gr. 8. 3.50 M. 
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C. E. C. Waters, The Eternal City: Rome, its religions, monuments, literature, 
and art. Boston, 1897. 2 vols. ; with map and illustrations. $5.00. 

G. Wissowa, Analecta romana topographica. University publication. Halle, 
1897. 19 pp. 4to. 

L. Borsari, ‘Topografia di Roma antica. Milano, 1897, Hoepli. 442 pp. ; 7 pls. 
16mo. 4.501. 

F. Barnabei, Notizie delle scoperte di antichita del mese di dicembre, 1896, 
gennaio, ete., 1897. Rend. Ace. Lincei, Cl. di sc. mor., ete. Ser. V, vol. 
VI, pp. 14-20, 85-89, 99-104, 162-165. 

—— Notizie delle scoperte di antichita di aprile e maggio, 1897. Rend. Ace. 
Lincei, VI, fase. 5-6, pp. 195-200, 217-221. 

—— Notizie delle scoperte di antichit&é dei mesi di giugne-luglio, 1897. Rend. 
Acc. Lincei, VI, fase. 7-8, pp- 3135-319. 

G. Gatteschi, New Reconstruction of the Mons Capitolinus, Forum Romanum, 
ete., seen from the height of the Temple of Venus and Rome (Campanile 
of Sta. Francesca Romana). Photograph, 18} x 37} cm., after a drawing 
by G. Gatteschi. Rome, 1897, Loescher & Co. 

Ch. Huelsen, Ueber Ausgrabungen unter Palazzo Barberini. German Arch. 
Inst., February 19, 1897. Rdm. Mitth. 1897, pp. 85-86. 

L. Mariani, La colonna di Marco Aurelio in Roma. Nuova Antologia, vol. 68, 
fase. 7. 

F. v. Duhn, Die Markussiiule. Deutsche Rundschau, February, 1897, pp. 193- 
205. See also under Sculpture. 

L. Borsari, Nuove scoperte nella citt’ e nel suburbio. (Roma.) Not. Scavi, 
1897. pp. 195-196. 

G. Gatti, Nuove scoperte nella citta e nel suburbio. (Roma.) Not. Scavi, 1896, 
pp. 523-524 ; 1897, pp. 8-10, 59-60, 104, 251-254, 307-309, 334-336. 

—— Notizie di recenti trovamenti di antichita. B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 51- 
65, 274-280. 

Prosopographia imperii romani saece. I, II, III edita consilio et auctoritate aca- 
demiae scientiarum regiae borussicae. (In 4 partibus. Pars I, Edidit E. 
Klebs, ix, 489 pp. Pars II. Edidit H. Dessau, v, 443 pp. Lex. 8. Berlin, 
1897, G. Reimer. 20 M. and 24 M. 

R. Lanciani, The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. A companion 
book for students and travellers. Boston, 1897, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
xxiv, 619 pp. S8vo. $4.50. 

— Varia. 1. Ancient building in the vineyard of Cardinal Grimani, B. Com. 
Roma, XXIV, pp. 233-249. [Subsequent numbers of the B. Com. Roma 
contain other articles under the same general title. ] 


A. Symons, Rome. Cosmopolis, August, 1897, pp. 325-339. 

E. Petersen, A. v. Domaszewski, G. Calderini, Die Marcus-Siiule auf Piazza 
Colonna in Rom. Gr. Fol. (128 Taf.), mit Text. Miinchen, 1897, Ver- 
lagsanstalt F. Bruckmann. vii, 127 pp.; cuts. 300 M. 

E. Caétani-Lovatelli. Das Armilustrum auf dem Aventin. Beil. z. Miinchner 

Allge Mt. Ze itd. 1897, No. 217. 
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G. Pinza, Sulle mura romane attribuite all’ epoca dei Re. B. Com. Roma, XXV, 
3, pp. 228-261. 

C. Robert, Rémisches Skizzenbuch aus dem 18. Jahrh. im Besitz der Frau 
Generalin vy. Bauer geb. Ruhl zu Kassel. Gr. 4. Halle, Niemeyer. (20. 
Hall. Winckelmannsprogr.) Mit 31 Textabbildgn. 80 pp. 8 M. 

G. Patroni, Tombe presso l’anfiteatro campana. Not. Scavi, 1897, genn., pp. 
10-11. 

— Nuove ricerche di antichitéa nella Lucania. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 112-120; 
7 cuts; pp. 163-186; 23 cuts. 

—— Nuove scoperte nell’ area della antica citt& [di Taranto] e della sua necro- 

poli. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 212-226; 8 cuts. 


—— Oggetti scoperti in un antico sepolcreto prossimo all’ abitato. (Sala 
Consilina.) — Avanzi di un antico tempio riconosciuto presso la Certosa. 
(Padula. ) — Oggetti antichi scoperti nel territorio del comune. (Lagonegro.) 


— Note intorno alla grotta famosa della ‘‘ Praia.’’ (Aieta.) — Ricerche 

intorno alla ubicazione dell’ antica ** Blanda.’’ (Tortora.) —Grotta ossi- 
fera con avanzi di armi litiche. (Scalea.)— Avanzi di mura e basso-rilievo 
di stile greco. (Tramutola.) —Oggetti antichi rinvenuti nei pressi dell’ 
abitato. (S. Chirico Raparo.)— Avanzi del recinto pelasgico a Raia s. 
Basile, ove si pone la sede dell’ antica Numistrone. (Muro Lucano.) — 
Avanzi di recinto antichissimo a scarpata, esistenti a ‘* Tito Vecchio.” 
— Oggetti antichissimi provenienti da una caverna., (Castelmezzano.)— 
Forma di testina fittile trovata nel sito dell’ antica citt&. (Potenza.) C. 
23 tig. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 163-186. 

G. Tomassetti, Antiquities from Tusculum. German Arch. Inst., Rome, Febru- 
ary 5, 1897. Rim. Mitth., pp. 83-85. 

A. Vernarecci, Tombe di eta romana scoperte presso la Civita. (Cagli.) Not. 
Scavi, 1897, p. 7. 

Maionica from Aquileia. Arch.-Ep. Mitth. XIX, 2, pp. 205-211. 

F. Bartolini, Una importante scoperta archeoligica. [Roman bridge near 
Bologna.] Nuova Antologia, November, 1896. 

Ponzo, Scavi nell’ antica sede della citta Augusta Bagiennorum, ora Bene 
Vagienna. Arte e Storia, 4, 1897, pp. 25-27. 

Assandria and Vacchetta, Augusta Bagiennorum (scavi, museo, antichit&é romane 
trovate sul suo territorio). Atti della societa di archeologia e delle helle arti 
per la provincia di Torino, 1, 1897, pp. 31-41; 2 pis. 

P. Orsi, Esplorazioni archeologiche. (Noto Vecchio.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 
69-90 ; 20 figs. 

A. de Nino, Antichit& varie riconosciute nel territorio del commune. (Villa 
Magna.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 41-42. 

—— Tomba arcaica scoperta nel territorio del commune. (Sulmona.) Not. 
Scavi, 1897, pp. 67-68. 

— Nuove scoperte nell’ agro corfiniese (Pentima). Not. Scavi, 1896, p. 490. 
— Antichita nel tenimento di Pentima. Not. Scari, 1897, pp. 342-343. 

E. Petersen, Dreifuss aus Lucera. Rim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 3-26; 5 cuts, with 

appendix, pp. 26-29; pl. I, Becher aus Palestrina. 
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E. Brizio, Di una spada di bronzo di tipo ad antenne. (Ascoli-Piceno.) Not. 
Scavi, 1897, p. 135. 

A. Pasqui, Di un sepolcreto isolato nel terreno detto Selvagrossa (Campagnano). 
Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 305-307. 

—— Di un morso equino di bronzo scoperto nel territorio del comune [di Bar- 
barano]. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 187-146; 8 cuts. 

—— Nuove scoperte nella necropoli [di Palestrina]. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 254- 
269; 7 cuts. [Describes two rather remarkable tombs. } 

N. Persichetti, Resti di antiche costruzioni ed acquedotto di et&é romana, rico- 
nosciuti nella contrada detta ‘‘ Palazzo diruto.’’ (Coppito.) Not. Scavi, 
1897, pp. 524-325. 

C. Leone, Tomba diet& romana. (Quinto Vercellese.) Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 188. 

A. Lupatelli, Il sepolcro dei Volunni presso Perugia. Perugia, 1897. 19 pp.; 
5 pls. 

E. Ferrero, Antichiti tortonesi nei musei di Alessandria e di Tortona. Not. 
Scavi, 1897, pp. 361-381. [Chiefly inscriptions. ] 

G. F. Gamurrini, .La ubicazione del forum dell’ antica Chiusi. Rend. Acc. 
Lincei, 1897, pp. 79-84. 

Scheller von Erckheim, Beitrag zur Geschichte des ersten etruskischen Tem- 
pelfundes bei Alatri. Beilage z. Miinchner Allgem. Zeitg. 1897, No. 278. 

A. Blanchet, Fibulae from near Bologna. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 219-220 ; 
cut. 

E. Ferrero, On the objects found in the graves at Ornavasso. Atti d. R. Accad. 
d. Scienze di Torino, XX XU, 1, pp. 78-88. 


E. Brizio, Di un pavimento ad opera spicata rinvenuto presso la citta, e di alcune 


tombe riconosciute fuori porta s. Vitale (Bologna). — Altri pavimenti ed . 
altre tombe rinvenute nel territorio del comune (Castenaso). — Avanzi di 


edificio, ed oggetti scoperti presso la frazione di Rastignano e presso il 
capoluogo del comune (Pianoro). — Oggetti antichi e costruzioni riferibili 
ad un edificio termale di eta romana. C. 3 fig. (Porretta.)— Avanzi di 
un ponte romano scoperti sul fiume Santerno, e pavimenti in musaico 
rimessi a luce entro la citta. C. 4 fig. (Imola.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 
45-58. 

A. de Marchi, I] municipio romano di Milano. (In Conferenze di storia mila- 
nese, tenute per cura del circolo filologico milanese.) Milan, 1897. 

P. Tamponi, Di un fittile d’ industria primitiva rinvenuto nel territorio del 
comune (Tempio). Not. Scavi, 1896, p. 584.—necropoli romana riconos- 
ciuta nel territorio del comune. (Terranova Fausania.) Not. Scavi, 1897, 
pp. 42-44.—scavi nella necropoli romana di s. Simplicio. (‘Terranova 
Fausania.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 90-92. 

F. Cipolla, Tomba diet& romana. (Arcole.) Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 94. 

Becchetti, Antico acquedotto romano delle acque ninfali. Taranto, 1897. 8vo. 


M. Mayer, Antichita provenienti da varie parti dell’ Apulia ed aggiunte alle 
collezioni del Museo provinciale di Bari. Not. Scavi, 1896, pp. 539-548. 
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A. Sogliano, Degli edifizi scoperti nell’ isola XV, Regione VI. (Pompeii.) 5 figs. 
Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 14-40. 
Relazione degli scavi eseguiti nel febbraio 1897. (Pompeii.) 2 figs. Not. 
Seavi, 1897, pp- 61-64. 
Relazione degli scavi fatti rfl mese di marzo 1897. (Pompeii.) —'Tombe 
cristiane in contrada ‘‘ Pisanella’’ (Boscoreale); 2 figs. Not. Scavi, 1897, 
pp. 105-109. 
Relazioni degli scavi fatti nel mese di aprile 1897. (Pompeii.) C. 3. fig. 
Not. Scavi, 1897, pp- 150-157. 
- Relazione degli scavi eseguiti nel mese di maggio 1897. (Pompeii.) Not. 
Seavi, 1897, pp. 198-200. 
—— Relazione degli scavi fatti nel mese di giugno 1897. (Pompeii.) Not. 
Scavi, 1897, pp. 269-275. 
—— Relazione degli scavi fatti nel mese di agosto 1897. (Pompeii.) C. fig. 
Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 340-342. 
Giornale degli scavi redatto dai soprastanti. (Pompeii.) Not. Scavi, 1896, pp. 
552-536. 
C. Weichardt, Pompeji vor der Zerstiérung. Reconstructionen der Tempel und 
ihrer Umgebung, entworfen und ausgefiihrt von Weichardt. Leipzig, 1897, 
K. F. Koehler. vi, 128 pp.; 12 pls., 150 figs. Fol. 50M. [The work of 
an architect ; picturesque restorations, with ground plans, elevations, and 
architectural fragments. 
A. Mau, Pompeji. Lllustr. Vom Fels z. Meer, XVII, 4. 


W. Kaden, Die Ausgrabungen in Pompeji in alter und neuer Zeit. M. Abbildgn. 


Gartenlaube, 1897, No. 37. 

V. v. Schoeffer, Casa dei Vettii. Xapsorjpa f. Korsch, pp. 491-510; 5 illust. 

Talfourd Ely, The House of Aulus Vettius, recently discovered at Pompeii. 
Archaecologia, LV, 1897, pp. 301-318 ; 5 figs. 

A. Pasqui, La villa Pompeiana scoperta alla Pisanella presso Boscoreale. 
Monum. Antichi, 1897. 

A. Sogliano, Villa romana in contrado [presso Boscoreale] detta Giuliana. Not. 
Neari, 1897, pp. 591-402 ; 10 cuts. 

Fitz-Gerald Marriott, The Five-Storied Cliff-Houses of Pompeii. The Anti- 
quary, 1897, pp. 20-25; 5 illustrations. 

L. Mariani, Altre scoperte in Taranto. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 227-239; 10 cuts. 

E. Petersen, Verschiedenes aus Siiditalien. Rim. Mitth. XII, pp. 112-143; 2 
pls.; 11 cuts in text. [Notes from the museums of Magna Graecia and 
Sicily. 

P. Orsi, Necropoli sicule del quarto periodo, riferibili all’ eta tra i) sec. VII ed 
il V av. Cristo. (Licodia Eubea.) Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 327-328. 

— Di alcune necropoli secondarie di Siracusa. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 471-504 ; 
42 cuts. 

L. Pigorini, Note archeologiche sopra Monte Primo nel Camerinese. (Camerino.) 

Vot. Seavi, 1897, pp. 95-100 ; 3 figs. 
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F. Barnabei, Di. una citta greca, riconosciuta a Terravecchia, presso Granmicheli 
in provincia di Catania. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 128-129. 

G. Steinmetz, Die rémischen Glasspiegel in den Sammlungen des Historischen 
Vereins zu Regensburg. Korresp.-Bl. d. Gesammtver. d. dtschn. Gesch.-u. 
Altertumsver. 1897, No. 2, pp. 17-22. 

Ed. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel. 5. Bd. Bearb. v. A. Kliigmann u. G. Korte. 
15 u. 16. (Schluss-)Hft. Gr. 4. Berlin, 1897, G. Reimer. 20 Taf. m. 
Text LV u. pp. 181-257 m. Abbildgn. a9 M. 

G. F. Gamurrini, Tombe etrusche con urne iscritte. (Castiglion Fiorentino.) 
Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 58-59. 

G. Vernet, Account of a Roman villa near Seville. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 
138-139. 

G. de la Croix, Monuments gallo-romains explorés 4 Berthouville (Eure). C. 
R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 231-235. [Temples, Theatre, etc.] 

Arbellot, ‘Temple de Jupiter 4 Ausiac, suivi d’une observation sur la légende de 
saint Martial. Paris, 1897, librairie Haton. 19 pp. 

A. Naef, Fouilles romaines & Martigny (Vallais), 1896-1897. Av.2 fig. Anz. 
Schweiz. Altkde. 1897, II, pp. 92-105. 

Ch. Normand, Rapport sur une inspection générale des fouilles nouvelles du 
centre et sud-ouest de la France. I. Les nouvelles découvertes de la Ville 
d’Ara. La villa gallo-romaine. Amid. Mon. X, No. 56, pp. 247-251; 2 figs. 

—— Rapport sur une inspection générale des fouilles du centre et sud-ouest de 
la France. VI. Les fouilles d’Yzeures (Indre-et-Loire). Ami d. Mon. X, 
Nos. 57, 58. 

L. Gavoy, Note sur l’existence de vestiges d’une ancienne villa romaine aux 
environs de Carcassonne. Mém. de la Soc. d. Arts de Carcassenne, VIII, 
1, pp. 132-154. 

A. Millon, La villa gallo-romaine de Kerfresec. Fouilles de 1896. Rennes, 
1897, impr. Simon. 8 pp.; pl. 

H. E. Sauvage, Notes d’archéologie gallo-romaine. Boulogne-sur-mer, impr. 
G. Homain. 12 pp. 

P. Sausseau, Découverte récente d’un monument gallo-romaine dans la com- 
mune de Méron (Maine-et-Loire). 18. Thouars, impr. nouvelle. 28 pp. 

J. Asbach, Uber rémische Altertiimer in der Eifel. Vortrag, geh. in d. Sitzg. 
d. Ges. f. Altertumskde. Priim, October 8, 1896. 

Popp. Linearer Verlauf und Bauart der alten Strassenziige im Hinterlande des 
riitischen Limes mit Nutzanwendung fiir die Anlage der Rimerstrassen 
iiberhaupt. M.3 Taf. Wd. Z. Ges. K. XVI, 2, pp. 119-145. 

G. Wolff, Rimische Strassen in Wetterau. M.5 Taf. Westdtsche. Zeitschr. f. 
Gesch. u. Kunst, XVI, 1, pp. 1-46. 

Wolf, Die rémischen Mauern der Stadt Kiln. Horrespondenzbl. d. Gesammtver. 
d. dtschn. Gesch. u. Alt.-V. 1897, IIT, IV, pp. 29-33. 

Lehner, Rimische Stadtbefestigung. (Trier.) Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, V, 

pp. 102-105. 
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Die altrémische Stadtmauer von Trier. Wochenschrift f. klass. Phil. 1897, 
No. 24, p. 672. 

Koehl, Uber die Entdeckung eines neuen ausgedehnten riémischen Graberfeldes 
bei Worms. Umschau, 1897, No. 11, p. 200. 

Mitteilungen iiber rOmische Funde in Heddernheim. Heft I. Frankfurt a. M., 
Vileker. 

Back. Vorrimische Wohnstatte und rémische Begribnisstatte zwischen Nieder- 
und Oberbrombach. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, V, pp. 97-102. 

F. Henkel. Ein rémischer Viergitterstein als Hausaltirchen. Westdeutsche 
Zeitschr. f. Gesch. u. Kunst, 1897, pp. 109-118; 1 pl. and cuts. 

Excavations at Faimingen. Wochenschrift f. klass. Phil. 1897, No. 4, pp. 108- 
110. 

Pallat. Rimische Funde in Wiesbaden. Abd. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, No. 1, 
pp. 12-15. 

Kastell Alteburg bei Holzhausen a. d. H. Limesblatt, 1897, No. 21, 
pp. 580-58 1. 

G. Wolff, Erdkastelle bei Heldenbergen, Hichst und Hofheim. Limesbdlatt, 
1897, No. 21, pp. 581-588. 
~ Kastell Heddernheim. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. A. 1897, No. 1, pp. 3-132. 

Réimisches Kastell (Frkf. Ztg.). Wochenschrift f. klass. Phil. 1897, No. 5, 
p. 142. 

Das zweite rimische Kastell in Welzheim. (Schwab. Merk.) Wochenschrift 
Sf. klass. Phil. 1897, No. 5, pp. 140-142. 

Prescher, Kastell bei Heidenheim an der Brenz. Limeshlatt, 1897, No. 21, 
pp 593-595. 

Ritterling, Kastellforschung. Limesblatt, 1897, No. 21, pp. 569-580. 

W. Kohl, Kastell Hammerschmiede-Dambach und Limes-Pfahlrost im Kreut- 
weiher. Limesblatt, 1897, No. 21, pp. 596-600. 

—— Kastell Ruffenhofen. Extr. fr. ‘‘ Der obergerm.-raet. Limes des Roemer- 
reiches."’ Heidelberg, 1897, O. Petters. 10 pp.; 5 illustr.; 2 pls. Large 
4to. 80.45. 

F. Haug, Vom rémischen Grenzwall. Aorrespondenzbl. d. Gesammtver. d. 
dtschn. Gesch.- u. Alt.- Ver. 1897, V, pp. 53-56. 

K. Schumacher, Vom riimischen Grenzwall. Umschau, 1897, No. 17 

Soldan und Anthes, Limesstrecke Kapersburg-Kloster Arnsburg. Limesblatt, 
1897, No. 23, pp. 617-648 ; 4 cuts. 

Steimle, Vom raetischen Limes in Wiirttemberg. Limesblatt, 1897, No. 21, 
pp. 592-593. 

Fr. Kofler, Kastell Eulbach. Extr. fr. ‘‘ Der obergerm.-raet. Limes des Roemer- 
reiches.’’ Heidelberg, 1897, O. Petters. 6 pp.; 1 pl. Large 4to. $0.30. 

—— Kastell Hesselbach. Extr. fr. ‘* Der obergerm.-raet. Limes des Roemer- 
reiches."’ 7 pp.; 2cuts; 1 pl. Large 4to. $0.35. 

—— Kastell Wiirzburg. Extr. fr. ‘‘ Der obergerm.-raet. Limes des Roemer- 
reiches.”” 9 pp.; 3 pls. Large 4to. $0.50. 
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E. Graf, Ein helvetisch-rémischer Fund vom Lindberg bei Winterthur. Progr. 
d. Gymn. Winterthur, 1897-98. 


E. Wagner, Archavlogische Untersuchungen in Baden. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 
1897, pp. 145-150, 177-179. 

0. Hauser, Ein riémisches Militér-Hospiz aufgedeckt bei Baden im Aargau. 
Extr. fr. Wochenbl. d. Bezirkes Meilen. 4 pls. 

M. Seyler, Uber den rémischen Ursprung der Burgen. Monatsschr. d. Hist. 
Ver. f. Oberbayern, V, p. 10. 

Knickenberg, Uber die Auffindung von Pfihlen zusammen mit rémischen 
Resten im Rhein bei Bonn.— Uber rémische Brandgraber an der Kob- 
lenzerstrasse in Bonn. Bonner Jahrbiicher, H. 100, pp. 152-135. 

Back, Ein rémisches Grab bei Siesbach (Birkenfeld). Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, 
VI-VII, p. 113. 

C. M. Kauffmann, Altchristliches vom obergermanisch-rhitischen Limes. 
Festschr. z. 1100 jahr. Jubiléium d. dtschn. Campo Santo in Rom, pp. 284- 
290; 4 cuts. 


Conrady and Th. Mommsen, Badgebiiude u. Inschrift (Walldiirn). Limesblatt, 
1897, No. 24, pp. 658-667. 

G. E. Fox, Remains of the Roman Town Uriconium (Wroxeter, near Shrews- 
bury). Athen. No. 3616, p. 210. 


F. Haverfield, Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain. The Antiquary, 1897, 
pp. 16-20. 

T. Hodgkin, The Literary History of the Roman Wall. Archaeologia Aeliana, 
XVIII, 1. 


W. H. St. John Hope, Excavations on the site of the Roman city at Silchester, 
Hants, in 1896. Archaeologia, LV, 1897, pp. 409-430; pls. 23, 25; 4 figs. 
[These excavations are described, Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 378-380.] 

W. Cunningham, Catalogue of Antiquities in the Museum of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural Society at Devizes. Part I The Stourhead 
Collection. Devizes, 1896. iv, 96 pp.; figs. 

A. Furtwangler, Adamklissi. Sitzungsber. Miin. Acad. 1897, pp. 247-288 ; 
7 figs. [The monument dates from the time of Augustus, Trajan’s inscrip- 
tion having been added later. ] 

H. Willrich, Das Monument von Adambklissi, die idlteste Darstellung von 
Germanen im Kampf mit den Rémern. TIllustr. Westermann’s illustr. 
dtsche. Monatshefte, August, 1897. 


Der rémische Limes im Orient. Kb. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, No. 1, pp. 24-25. 
Chr. Belger, Mithraeum in Herzegovina. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 11, p. 351. 


Ad. Schulten, Aus dem rimischen Afrika, in Beilage zur Miinchner allgem. 
Zeitung, 1897, No. 67. 

A. Ballu, Les ruines de Timgad (antique Thamugadi). Paris, Leroux. 8vo. 

250 pp. ; pls. 
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A. Ballu, Guide de Timgad (antique Thamugadi). In-18 jésus. Paris, 1897, lib. 
Leroux. 76 pp.; pls. 1.50 fr. 


C. Belger, Excavations in Timgad. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 11, pp. 351-082 ; 
No. 25, p. 798. 
—— Mosaics and inscriptions in Tunis. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 15, pp. 478- 


480. 


R. Cagnat, L’activité scientifique de la France en Afrique depuis quinze ans. 


Ami d. Mon. X, Nos. 57-58, pp. 268-285. 


Die Erforschung der Baureste und Inschriften des ehemals rémischen Afrikas. 
Die Umschau, 1897, No. 38. 


Enquéte sur les installations hydrauliques romaines en Tunisie ouverte par ordre 
de M. René Millet, Résident Général, sous la direction de Paul Gauckler. 
I. La Byzacéne orientale. ‘Tunis, 1897, Impr. Rapide, L. Nicolas et Cie. 
62 pp.; 37 illustrations. Large 8vo. Contents: Gauckler, Rapport sur 
l’enquéte concernant les installations hydrauliques des Romains en Tunisie, 
pp. 5f. Maumené, Notice sur les travaux hydrauliques exécutés par les 
Romains dans la partie de Bysacéne comprenant Thysdrus, Ruspae, Caraga, 
Justinianopolis, Caput-Vada, Acholla, pp. 7-24.  P. Blanchet, Rapport sur 
les travaux hydrauliques des Romains des l’arriére-pays de Sfax, pp. 25-49. 
‘Toussaint, Rapport sur les travaux d’eaux des Romains, reconnus par la 
premiére Brigade topographique de Tunisie pendant la campagne 1895, pp. 
50-52. Flick, Rapport... par la deuxiéme Brigade . . . 1895, pp. 55- 
55. Molins, Note sur l’alimentation en eau de la ville de Lemta, pp. 56-60. 

Oehler, Untersuchungen iiber die rémischen Wasseranlagen in Tunis, Miarz- 
Sitzg. d. Arch. Ges. Berl. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 22, p. 698. 

Paul Gauckler, Découvertes archéologiques en Tunisie. B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr., 
Mémoires, 1895, pub. 1897, pp. 83-169 ; 21 illustrations. [Read at the meet- 
ings of July 1, 15, 22, 1896. ] 

L. Cloquet, L’art monumental des Romains. Lille, 1897, Descli, de Brower & 

Cie. 111 pp.; illustr. 
Lovatelli, Varieta archeologica. L’ Italia, rass. di scienze, lettere ed arti, I, 
No. 1. 


0. Marucchi, Miscellanea archeologica. Rim. Quartalschr. f. christl. Altkde. 
XI, pp. 1-5. 

H. Grisar, Das rémische Pallium und die Altesten liturgischen Schirpen. 
Festschr. z. 1100 jihr. Jubilium d. dtschn. Campo Santo in Rom, pp. 83- 
114; pl.; 7 figs. 

E. Ziegeler, Aus Ravenna. (Gymnasial-Bibliothek, H. 27.) Giitersloh, 1897, 
Bertelsmann. vii, 72 pp.; 16 Abbildgn. 1.50 M. 

F. Cerasoli, Usi e regolamenti per gli scavi di antichité in Roma nei secoli XV e 
XVI. Roma, 1897. 4to. 

Photographs for sale by the German Institute in Rome. Arch. Anz. 1897, 

pp. 137 ff. 
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American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 1895-96, First Annual Report of 
the Managing Committee, by W. G. Hale, M. Warren, and C. L. Smith. 
Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 5-17; pls. i-iii; figs. 

—— Report of the Director, W. G. Hale, ibid. pp. 17-51. 

— Report of the Associate Director, A. L. Frothingham, Jr., ibid. pp. 51-68. 
— Report of the School in Rome for 1895-96: Appendix. Am. J. Arch. 1897, 
Bulletin I, pp. 1-24. 

American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 1896-97, Report of the Manag- 

ing Committee, W. G. Hale, Chairman, ibid. pp. 123-136. 

Report of the Director, Minton Warren, ibid. pp. 137-155. 

Report of the Professor of Archaeology, Allan Marquand, ibid. pp. 156-158. 

Report of the School in Rome for 1896-97: Appendix. Am. J. Arch. 1897, 

Bulletin II. 


II ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


W. Knight, The Arch of Titus and the Spoils of the Temple. New York, 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. 

E. Bernich, Anfiteatro Flavio ; a che servono quei modiglioni che si vedono nella 
parte esterna di piedritti delle arcate del terz’ ordine? Bari. 15 pp. 8vo. 

Venturi, L’arco di Costantino, Nuova Antologia, 1897 (fase. 3, Feb. 1), pp. 
427-436. 

O. Richter, Ausgrabung am Castortempel (Roman Forum). Winckelmannsfest, 
1897. Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 29; Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 10, p. 316. 

Ph. Fabia, Les théftres de Rome au temps de Plaute et de Térence. Revue de 
phil. 1897, 1. livr., pp. 11-25. 

A. Mau, Der stidtische Larentempel in Pompeji. dm. Mitth. 1896, pp. 
285-301 ; with illustrations. 

—— Der Tempel der Fortuna Augusta in Pompeji. Rim. Mitth. 1896, pp. 269- 
284; illustrated. 

F. Noack, Griechisch-etruskische Mauern. Studien zur Architektur II. Aus 
dem vorrémischen Perusia. Rdm. Mitth. XII, pp. 161-200; 2 pls. ; 18 cuts 
in text. [On the date of the walls of Perugia, and on Greek influence in 
Etruscan fortification. 

O. de Rochebrune, Le temple gallo-romain d’Yzeures. Extrait de la Revue du 
Bas-Poitou. Vannes, imp. Lafolge. 11 pp. 

G. Julliot, Une fagade des thermes romains élevés au commencement du II. 
siécle dans la capitale des Senones. Extr. d. Mémoires Soc. Ant. Fr., Vol. 
LV. Nogent-le-Rotrou, 1897, imp. Daupeley-Gouverneur, 26 pp.; pls. 

A. Schulten, Die “ Porta Paphia’’ zu Kéln. Bonn, 1897, Haustein. 16 pp. 

H. Lehner, Das neue ausgegrabene rémische Wohnhaus in Trier. Beilage z. 
Miinchner Allgem. Zeitg. 1897, No. 194. 

G. E. Fox, The Roman Coast Fortresses of Kent. Arch. Journal, 53, p. 212. 

Carton, Un édifice de Dougga en forme de temple phenicien. B. M. Soc. Ant. 
Fr., Mémoires, 1895, pub. 1897, pp. 52-60; cut. 

H. F. De Cou, A Roman Building at Corinth. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 495-506 ; 

pls. xxv, xxvi. 
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Il. ROMAN SCULPTURE 

W. Amelung, Di statue antiche transformate in figure di Santi. Rdm. Mitth. 
1807, pp. 71-74; 2 figs. 

E. Michon, On a statue in the Louvre, Cat. sommaire, No. 2439. B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1897, pp. 104-106. 

Héron de Villefosse, On a statuette of Zeus. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 177- 
182 ; cut. 

A. Blanchet, On some representations of criminals cast before wild beasts. 
B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 107-111. 

A. Michaelis, Die Marcussiiule auf Piazza Colonna in Rom. (From Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, Vol. 87, No. 3), Berlin, G. Stilke, 1897, pp. 476-489. 8vo. 
[See also under General and Miscellaneous. 

C. Cichorius, Die Reliefs des Denkmals von Adamklissi, in Philologisch-his- 
torische Beitrige Curt Wachsmuth zum sechzigsten Geburtstag tiberreicht, 
pp. 1-20. Leipzig, B. G. Trubner. 

P. Paris, Stelae in Spain, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, p. 187; cut. 

F. Winter, Der Silberschatz von Boscoreale, Die Kunst fiir Alle, 1897, No. 12, 
pp. 177-183 ; 18 illustrations. 

— Zum Hildesheimer Silberschatz. Arch. Anz. 1897, III, pp. 115-131; 18 cuts, 

Le trésor d’Hildesheim, LZ’ Archaeologia de Paris, 1897, pp. 121-124; pl. vii. 

J. Six, Un lécythe en argent. R. Arch. 1897, pp. 161-165; 3 figs. 

L. Savignoni, Un bassorilievo del Palatino e una pittura di Ercolano. B. Com. 
Rema, 1897, pp. 73-102 ; 2 pls.; 4 cuts. 

G. Bohm, Hero und Leander, antikes Marmorrelief. Zeitschr. d. Miinchner 
Altertumsvereins, V, pp. 5-12; m. Tafel. u. 4 Abbildgn. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr., On the arch of Trajan at Beneventum. C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1897, pp. 379-380. 

S. Reinach, Une image de la Vesta romaine. &. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 313- 
326 ; cut. 

A. Papier, Téte en terre cuite coiffée & la Julia Titi. R. Arch. XXXI, pp. 336- 
340; cut. 

Statuenfund in Martres-Tolosanes. Wochenschrift f. klass. Phil. 1897, No. 49, 
pp. 1357-1358. 

Kisa, Rimische Skulpturenfunde. (Kéln.) Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, V1, VII, 
pp. 113-118; 1 illustration. 

S. Reinach, Statue de femme découverte & Carthage et bas-relief découvert a 
Sidi-Salah-el-Balthi. Extr. du Bulletin archéologique, 1896. Paris, 1897, 
Impr. nationale. 7 pp.; 2 pls. 

L. Mariani, Some Roman Busts in the Museum of the Syllogos of Candia. Am. 
J. Arch. 1897, pp. 266-278; pls. xii, xiii; 8 figures. 

0. Marucchi, Di un frammento di sarcofago cristiano con nuove rappresentanze 
simboliche. B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 35-41; pl. 

List of casts (with prices) from the column of M. Aureliusat Rome. Arch. Anz. 


1807, pp. 84-85. 
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IV. ROMAN, ETC., VASES AND PAINTING 


K. Schumacher, Zur rdmischen Keramik. Bonner Jahrbiicher, H. 100, pp. 103- 
115. 

O. Holder, Die Formen der rémischen Thongefisse diesseits und jenseits d. 
Alpen. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhaumer. vii, 38 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 3 M. 

G. Korte, Ein Wandgemialde von Vulci als Document zur rémischen Kénigs- 
geschichte. Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 57-80 ; 2 cuts. 

G. Patroni, Di un vaso della formo detta di Villanova, riconosciuto tra gli oggetti 
provenienti dalla necropoli cumana. Not. Scavi, 1896, pp. 531-532; 1 fig. 

M. Siebourg, Italische Fabriken ‘‘ Megarischer’’ Becher. Rdm. Mitth. 1897, 

pp. 40-55. 

H. P. Fitz-Gerald Marriott, On Family Portraits at Pompeii. Meeting of the 
Royal Archaeol. Institute, March 3, 1897. Athen. No. 3620, p. 352. 

A. Dieterich, Pulcinella. Pompejanische Wandbilder und rém. Satyrspiele. 
Leipzig, 1897, B. G. Teubner. x, 307 pp.; illust. 8 M. 

G. Tiirk, Zu den Darstellungen des Hylas. Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 86-91; pls. 
iv, V; 2 cuts. 

E. Loewy, Aneddoti giudiziari dipinti in un fregio antico. Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
Cl. di. sc. mor. etc. Ser. V, Vol. VI, 1, pp. 27-46. 

E. Brizio, Terrecotte figurate di Civita Alba. (Sassoferrato.) Not. Scavi, 
1897, pp. 283-304; 17 cuts. 

—— Pavimenti a musaico policromo. (Savignano sul Panaro.) Not. Scavi, 
Settembre, 1897, pp. 382-385; 2 figs. 

A. Sogliano, Di un musaico scoperto in contrado, ‘* Civita’’ (Torre Annunziata). 
Not. Scavi, August, 1897, pp. 337-340 ; illust. 

Delattre, Lampes sans anneau trouvées & Carthage. C. R. Acad. Hippo, 1897, 
pp. xli-xlviii. 

P. Gauckler, Les Mosaiques de l’arsenal de Sousse. R. Arch. XXXI, juillet- 
aoait, 1897, pp. 8-22; pls. ix-xii; cut. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


S. Ricci, Epigrafia latina: trattato elementare con esercizi prattici e facsimili 
illustrativi. 16. Milano, 1898, U. Hoepli edit. xxxii, 447 pp.; 65 pls. 
$1.10. 

R. Cagnat, L’année épigraphique, revue des publications épigraphiques relatives 
a lantiquité romaine. Paris, 1896, E. Leroux. 48 pp. ; many facsimiles. 
Cf. R. Arch. 1896, pp. 389-416. 3 fr. 

—— Revue des publications épigraphiques relatives & l’antiquité romaine. R. 
Arch. 1897, pp. 144-160, 436-457. 

Table analytique de la Revue des publications épigraphiques. R. Arch. XXXI, 
1897, pp. 458-464. 

Mommsen und Hirschfeld, Bericht iiber die Sammlung der lateinischen Inschrif- 
ten. Sitzgsber. d. k. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1897, No. 5, pp. 43-44. 
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De Ruggiero, Dizionario Epigrafico de Antichité Romane. Vol. II, Fasc. 17, 18, 
19; Vol. III, Fase. 2. Articles : Comes —Commentarii — Conditum — Con- 
servus — Famigliarium — Ferrum. 

F. Bucheler, Anthologia Latina. Leipzig, 1897, Teubner. Vol. II. [This pub- 
lication, which is a supplement to an earlier volume, contains Latin metri- 
cal inscriptions with a brief commentary. It is valuable for students of the 
poetry of the inscriptions. ] 

Klebs and Dessau, Prosopographia Imperii Romani Saeculorum I, II. Berlin, 
1897, Reimer. 

Chabot, Index des inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie publi¢es par Wad- 
dington. Paris, 1897, Leroux. 

E. Le Blant, Paléographie des inscriptions latines, du III. siécle & la fin du VII. 
(Suite. R. Arch. 1896, pp. 345-355 ; 1897, pp. 30-40, 172-184. 

Bartolomeo Borghesi, (Euvres complétes. Les Préfets du Prétoire, Paris, 1897. 
Vol. X. 

Gladbach, Die Militarreorganisation Hadrians. I. 

P. Trommsdorf, Quaestiones duae ad historiam legionum Romanarum spec- 
tantes. Leipzig, 1896. 

Comunicazioni della Commissione di Archeologia Sacra intorno alle epigrafi 
pagane scoperte nei lavori eseguiti durante il corrente anno nel cimitero dei 
ss. Pietro e Marcellino. Not. Scavi, 1896, pp. 525-530. 

Willing, Die Thaten des Kaisers Augustus von ihm selbst erzihlt. [Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, translated and explained.] Halle a. S., 1897, Hendel. 

G. Gatti, Di una iscrizione relativa agli uffici della prefettura urbana. Rend. 
Acc. Lincei, Cl. di se. mor., stor. e filol. S. V, Vol. VI, fase. 3, 4, pp. 105- 
108. 

Obelisks in Rome. [See under Eyypt.] 

E. Groag, Patricier und IIIviri monetales. Arch.-Epigr. Mitth. XIX, 2, pp. 145- 
146. 

0. Marucchi, L’ iscrizione di Quirinio nel museo lateranense ed il censo di S. 
Luca. Siena, 1897. 

F. Barnabei, Frammento di titolo funebre metrico, scoperto nella necropoli di 
Album Intimilium. (Ventimiglia.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 93-94. 

Ch. Huelsen, Caiatia 0 Calatia. Rim. Mitth. 1897, p. 82. 

—— Epigraphisch-grammatische Streifziige. Philologus, LVI, 3, pp. 385-393. 

Assandria, Nuove iscrizioni romane del Piemonte inedite. Atti della societa di 
archeologia, ete., Torino, 1897, 1, pp. 42-51. 

De Jordanis, Iscrizioni romane inedite del Canavese. Atti della societa di archae- 
ologia, ete., Torino, 1897, 1, pp. 25-30. 

Ferrero, Iscrizioni di Chignolo Verbano. Atti della societa di archeologia, etc., 
Torino, 1897, 1, pp. 56-60. 

G. F. Gamurrini, Di un nuovo titolo funebre latino dell’ acropoli di Chiusi. Not. 
Scavi, 1897, p. 334. 


—— Iscrizione aggiunte al museo pubblico (Perugia). Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 334. 
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G. F. Gamurrini, Frammenti epigrafici latini. (Fiesole.) Not. Scavi, 1897, 
pp. 135-157. 

— Nuove iscrizioni etrusche e latine. (Chiusi.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 249- 
251. 

—— Di una iscrizione col nome di Vergilio recentemente trovata nel territorio 
di Chiusi. Rend. Ace. Lincei, Vol. VI, fase. 5-6, pp. 212-216; cut. 

E. Brizio, Nuove iscrizione rinvenute nell’ alveo del Reno (Bologna). Not. 
Seavi, 1897, pp. 330-333. 

G. Fregni, Delle pit celebri iscrizioni etrusche ed umbre: appunti in risposta 
alle osservazioni del F. Calori-Cesis. Estr. dal giornale 77 Panaro del 6 
agosto 1897. No. 214. Modena, 1897, Bassie Debri. 16 pp. 

—— Delle pit celebri iscrizioni etrusche ed umbre: l’arringatore di Firenze: le 
tombe dei Volunnie le tavole eugubine: studi storici, filologici e letterari. 
Modena, 1897, A. Namiase C. 155 pp.; 111 pls. and figs. 51. 

F. Barnabei, Note intorno al vaso fittile che presenta la serie pitt completa dell’ 
alfabeto etrusco. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 508-510; cut. 

M. Besnier, Note sur une inscription inédite trouvée & Rome. Mélanges 
darchéol. et Thist. XVII, pp. 2-3. 

D. Vaglieri, Nuove osservazioni sopra gli atti dei Fratelli Arvali. Not. Scavi, 
1897, pp. 309-322. 


. Wuensch, Di un’ antica lastra di piombo inscritta, conservata nel magazzino 
archeologico comunale di Roma. B. Com. Roma, XXV, 2, pp. 103-109 ; 
1 pl. 
G. Gatti, Di un cippo milliario dell’ Appia e di altre lapidi iscritte. (Bene- 
vento.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 160-165. 
G. C. Bertolini, Nuovo titolo funebre della necropoli concordiese. (Portogru- 
aro.) Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 193. 


. Persichetti, Frammento di titolo latino scoperto nella localita detta ‘* Osteria 
dei Cavallari.”’ Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 324. 

A. Sogliano, Nuove epigrafi rimesse a luce nel fondo Santilli. Not. Scavi, 1897, 
pp. 275-276. 

Epigrafi latine. (Baia.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 12-14. 

—— Iscrizione latina. (Vico Equense.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 64-65. 

—— Nuove iscrizione funebri latine. (Taranto.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 68-69. 

—— Iscrizione latina. (Vico Equense.) Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 200. 

—— Colonie neroniane. Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1897, pp. 389-3595. 

—— Di un luogo delle epistole ciceroniane ‘‘ad Familiares’’ (VIII, 1, 
21, embaenetica) illustrato da una iscrizione Baiana. (From Atti dell’ 
Accademia di Napoli, XVIII, p. 1.) Naples, 1897, 11 pp. 4to. 

G. F. Gamurrini, Di una tessera consolare. (Fiesole.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 7-8. 

—— Di un sigillo di bronzo con nomi latini. (Bolsena.) Not. Scavi, 1896, 
p- 522. 

—— Frammenti di iscrizioni latine attribuiti a titoli onorari posti nell’ antico 
Foro. (Chiusi.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 100-101. 

E. Borrmann, Nachtrag zu S. 120 ff. (Inscriptions from Umbria.) Arch.-Epigr. 

Mitth. XIX, 2, p. 212. 
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Leoncini, Frammenti di fistule aquarie iscritte. (Bolsena.) Not. Scavi, 1897, 
p. 
P. Sgulmero and F. Cipolla, Di una lapide con iscrizione mutila dedicata alle 
Matrone. (Caprino Veronese.) Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 6. 
N. Persichetti, Nuova iscrizione del territorio amiternino. (S. Vittorino.) Not. 
NSeavi, 1896, p. 537. 
Di un frammento di iscrizione latina. (Castel Mareri.) Not. Scavi, 1897, 
p. 65. 
— ‘litolo funebri con nome latino rinvenuti nella contrada S. Croce. (Coppito.) 
Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 66. 
E. Ferrero, Iscrizione romana scoperta nel territorio del comune. (Villar Perosa. 
Not. Scavi, 1896, p. 507. 
R. Bonghi, Iscrizioni. Nuova Antologia, XXXII, p. 11. 
F. Barnabei, Iscrizione latina delle terme tarantine Pentascinensi. (Taranto.) 
Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 110-111. 
R. Fuchs, Die Pompeianischen Graffiti. Beil. z. Munchner Allgem. Zeitg. 
1897 ; No. 96. 
A. Pasqui, Nuova iscrizione latina col ricordo di un magistrato municipale. 
Teramo.) Not. Seavi, 1897, p. 305. 
G. Rossi, Iscrizioni funebre latine della necropoli di ‘*Album Intimilium.”’ 
(Ventimiglia.) Not. Scavi, 1897, aprile, p. 131. 
Fistula piumbea iscritta. (Ventimiglia.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 188-189. 
L. Colantoni, Nuove iscrizioni latine di Marsi Marruvium. (Pescina.) Not. 
Scavi, 1897, pp. 201-202. 
T. de Stefanis, Antica iscrizone latina illustrata. Velletri, 1897. 6 pp. 
F. Barnabei, Di un termine graccano scoperto presso Atena in Lucania. Roma, 
1897. Not. Scavi, 1897. pp. 58-59. 
— Note intorno al termine graccano scoperto in Atena. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 
120-128 ; 5 figs. 
G. F. Gamurrini, Tombe con iscrizioni etrusche scoperte nel terreno della Badia 
dis. Cristoforo. (Castiglion del Lago.) Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 101-103. 


G. Patroni, Avanzi dell’ antico recinto ed iscrizioni latine. (Atena-Lucana. ) 
Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 112-120; 7 figs. 

V. Strazzulla, Osservazioni all’ epigrafe di Chrysiano in S. Giovanni di Siracusa 
e di aleuni rapporti tra la Sicilia e l’Asia anteriore. Rim. Quartalschr. 
I. christl. Altkde. X1, pp. 1-3. 

F. Vivanet, Iscrizione latina dedicata a Domiziano e riferibile ad opere pub- 
bliche eseguite nell’ attico municipio calaritano. (Cagliari.) Not. Scavi, 
pp. 279-280. 

D. Vaglieri, Note sopra la nuova iscrizione cagliaritana. Not. Scavi, 1897, 
pp. 280-282. [On the Roman government of Sardinia. ] 


M. Bréal, Lettre 4 M. Alexandre Bertrand sur le mot gaulois ‘‘ Bratoude.”’ 
R. Arch. XXXI, pp. 104-108. 
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E. Dunant, Note sur deux milliaires de Prévessin. Anz. f. Schweiz. Altkde. 
1897, III, pp. 86-92. 

C. Jullian, Inscription from Chagnon, containing a curse against Lentulus and 
Tasgillus in cursive letters of the second century after Christ. C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1897, pp. 177-186. (Introduced by Héron de Villefosse.) 

L. Halkin, Restitution d’une inscription latine votive Flémalle-Grande. Louvain, 
1897, Peeters. 32 pp. 1 fr. 

Un Gladiateur Médecin. L’ Archaeologia de Paris, 1897, pp. 125-134. [Inscrip- 
tions from Aix. ] 

A. Héron de Villefosse, On an inscribed oculist’s seal from Vertault and a votive 
inscription from Entrains. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 120-127. 

—— Inscription from Volx. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, p. 199. 

Inscription of the temple at Vienne. Remarks by Héron de Villefosse. C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 227-228. 

J. B. Keune, Inschrift des Trierer Museums No. 191. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, 
IV, pp. 85-86. 

—— Mercurius Visucius ; zu No. 73 des Trierer Museums. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 
1897, IV, pp. 82-85. 

Lehner, Bronzeinschriften (Trier). Kb. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, IV, pp. 65-67. 

Ritterling (Eine Inscrift iiber), Domitians Chattenkrieg. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 
1897, coll. 60-64. 

F. J. Hildenbrand, Signaculum medici ocularii Romani in agro Frankenthalensi 
repertum et primum in quaestionem vocatum. [Programm of the Pro- 
gymnasium in Frankenthal (Rheinpfalz).] 1897. 

K. Zangemeister, Inschrift von Mainz. Kb. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, V, p. 112. 
W. Nestle, Bemerkungen zu einigen Eigennamen auf rémischen Inschriften in 
Wiirttemberg. Wiirtt. Vierteljahrsh. f. Landesgesch. N. F. V, pp. 3, 4. 

v. Domaszewski, Die Inschrift aus Zellhausen (Brambach, 1408). Ab. Wd. Z. 
Ges. K. 1897, coll. 172-176. 

Th. Mommsen, Die Walldiirner Inschrift (v. Limesbl. 1897, coll. 659). Limesbl. 
1897, coll. 660-667. 

M. Ihm, Mars Mullo, Mars Vicinnus und drei pagi der Redones. Rhein. Mus. 
LII, 3, pp. 459-461. 

Kenne, Filschungen rémischer Inschriften zu Metz. Jahrb. d. Ges. f. lothr. 
Gesch. u. Altert.-Kde. VU, p. 2; VIII, p. 1. 

Korber, Tipferstempel. (Mainz.) Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, X, pp. 179-181. 

Rémische Inschriften des Mainzer Museums. 3. Nachtr. z. Beckerschen 

Katalog. M. 100 Zeichngn, v. H. Wallau. Gr. 8. Progr. Mainz, 1897. 

66 pp. 


K. Schumacher, Bauinschriften vom Kastell. (Osterburken.) Limesbl. 1897, 
No. 24, pp. 667-669. 

Lencek, Rimische Inschriften aus Steiermark. JMitt. d. K. K. Central-Comm. 

z. Erf. u. Erh. d. Denkmale, 1897, H. 1, pp. 37-38. 
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Puschi, Uber Inschriften aus Dobrova. Mitt. d. K. K. Central-Comm. z. Erf. 
u. Erh. d. Denkmale, 1897, H. 1, p. 38. 


F. Haverfield, A Roman Inscription from Chester. <Archaeologia Aeliana, 
Vol. XIX, 1897. 


J. Cadwallader Bates, The Distance slabs of the Antonine wall and the Roman 
names of its fortresses. Archaeologia Aeliana, Vol. XLX, 1897. 


F. Bulic, Iscrizioni inedite. (Narona-Salona.) Bull. di arch. e stor. dalm. 1896, 
Nov.-Dec. 


Gr. G. Tocilescu, Neue Inschriften aus Rumiinien. Arch. Epigr. Mitth. XIX, 
2, pp. 213-229. 

C. G. Brandis, Ein Schreiben des Triumvir Marcus Antonius an den Landtag 
Asiens. Hermes, XXXII, 4, pp. 509-522. 

J. Brunsmid, The Roman military diploma from Bijela Crkva near Raéa (Croa- 
tian). Vjesnik of the Croatian Archaeological Society in Agram, 1896-97, 
pp. 1-6. 

G. Vernet, Publication of nineteen Latin inscriptions in Spain. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 


1897, pp. 129-138. 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, Vol. XXXI (1897). Parts I-III. 
Itinerarios romanos de la provincia de Cuenca, pp. 5-19 ; Caminos romanos 
de la provincia de Cuenca, pp. 19-25; Epigraffa romana de Estremadura, 
pp. 44-52 ; Nuevas inscripciones de Cadiz, pp. 53-57; Tres oculistas de la 
Espaiia romana, pp. 58-64 [Hiibner, Nos. 1737, 5055, 6250]; Recient descu- 
brimiento de una lapida romana, p. 84; Epigrafia romana de Bobadilla en 
la provincia de Malaga, pp. 84-87; Tarragona: recobro de una lapida 
romana, pp. 261 f.; Nueva inscripcién romana y documentos inéditos 
anteriores al siglo XII, pp. 227-240. Part IV. Almoddévar del Rio, epi- 
grafia romana y visigética, pp. 347 f. 

E. Hubner, Inscriptiones Hispaniae Latinae. Corporis Inscriptionum Latinarum 
Supplementum ex Ephemeridis Epigraphicae vol. VIII, fase. iii seorsum 
expressum. Berlin, G. Reimer, 1897. 

R. del Castillo Quartiellerz, Epigrafia Oftalmologica Hispano-Romana. Cordoba, 
1897. 

Inscription from Tavira, C.I.L. Vol. Il, No. 13. Republished C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1897, p. 305. 

P. Gauckler, Three inscriptions from Oudna, Tunisia. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, 
p. 205. 

R. Cagnat, On a Latin inscription found near Testour in Tunis. C. R. Acad. 
Insc. December 23, 1896. 

—— Epitaph of Vergilius Rufio of Carthage. C. R. Acad. Insc. December 30, 
1896. 

J. Toutain, L’inscription d’Henchir-Mettich. Un nouveau document sur la 
propriété agricole dans l’Afrique romain. Extr. des Mém. prés. par divers 
savants aU Acad. des Inscriptions et B.-L. (1. série, t. 11, premiére partie). 
Paris, 1897, C. Klincksieck. 55 pp. 4to. 
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S. Gsell, Inscriptions inédites de l’Algérie. Extr. du Bulletin archéologique, 
Paris, 1897, Imprim. nationale. 67 pp. 

Héron de Villefosse, DiplOme Militaire de l’Année 139, découvert en Syrie. 
C. R. Acad. Inse. 1897, pp. 333-348 ; pl. 

Lagrange (Rev. Father), On some inscriptions of Trajan between Jerusalem and 
Petra. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 111-112. 

A. Semenov, Eine Inschrift mit dem Namen Kaiser Justinians von der Halbinsel 
Taman. Byz. Z. V1, 2, pp. 387-391. 

G. Greeven, Die Siglen DM auf altchristlichen Grabschriften und ihre Bedeutung. 
Diss. Erlangen, 1897. 158 pp. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


Francesco Gnecchi, Numismatics—an imaginary dialogue between the editor 
and one of the subscribers. (Italian.) FR. Ital. Num. X, pp. 401 ff. 

—— Appunti di numismatica romana: XLI. Gli ultimi Dupondii o le prime 
monete di bronzo degli imperatori Diocleziano e Massimiano Erculeo. 
Riv. Ital. Num. X, p. 1; XLIV. Sulle restituzioni. 2. Ital. Num. 1897, 
II, pp. 124-157. 

M. Bahrfeldt, Corrections of Babelon’s lists of coins of Trajan (French). 
Revue belge de numism. 1897, II, pp. 145-159. 

—— Les deniers consulaires restitués par Trajan. Revue belge de numism. 
1897, II. 

—— Nachtrage und Berichtigungen zur Miinzkunde der rémischen Republik. 
M. Tafeln. Wiener Numismat. Zeitschr. XXVIII, pp. 1-170. 

—— Nachtriige und Berichtigungen zur Miinzkunde der rémischen Republik 
im Anschluss an Babelon’s Verzeichniss der Consularmiinzen. Gr, 8. 
Wien, 1897. Paris, H. Welter. IX, 316 pp.; 103 cuts; 15 pls. $4.00. 

Seeck, Sesterz und Follis. M. Tafeln. Wiener Numismat. Zeitschr. XXVIII, 
pp. 171-184. 

S. Ricci, Contributi alla storia del ripostiglio consolare di Palazzo Canavese. 
R. Ital. Num. X, p. 2. 

R. Mowat, Combinaisons secrétes de lettres dans les marques monétaires de 
l’Empire Romain. R. Num. 1897, pp. 67-81, 127-152; pl. iv. 

T. Ready, On an unpublished bronze coin of the empress Tranquillina, Athen. 
1897, No. 3618, p. 283. 

Vercingetorix et les Médailles d’Alise. Archaeologia de Paris, 1897, pp. 113- 
115; pl. iv. 

Gallic Coins. Archaeologia de Paris, 1897, pp. 116-120; pl. vi. 

K. Moser, Uber einen Miinzfund in der Riesenhéhle von Brisce bei Prosecco. 
Mitt. d. K. K. Central-Comm. z. Erf.u. Erh.d. Denkmale, 1897, H. 1, p.37. 

E. Gabrici, La chronologia delle monete di Nerone stabilita sopra nuove ricerche 
iconografiche. FR. Ital. Num. 1897, 3, pp. 275 ff.; 5 pls. 

E. Whymper, A Discovery of Roman Coins on the Summit of the Théodule 

Pass (Matterjoch). Num. Chron. 1897, II, pp. 127-134. 
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Brunsmid, Discoveries of coins in Croatia and Slavonia (Croatian). Vjesnik 
of the Croatian Archaeological Society in Agram, 1896-97, pp. 42-103 ; 
numerous cuts. 


— 


C. Serafini, L’ arte nei ritratti della moneta romana repubblicana. C, 1 tav. 
B. Com. Roma, 1897, 1, pp. 3-54. 

E. A. Stuckelberg, Die Portriatbildnisse der rémischen Miinzen. Schweiz. 
Rundschau, 1897, No. 6. 


O. Voetter, Anfinge der Antoniniane. Monatsbl. d. Wiener Numismat. Ges. 
No. 162. 


CHRISTIAN ART 
I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


A. Mauke, Die Baukunst als Steinbau. Eine Darstellung der konstruktiven 
und dsthetischen Entwickelung der Baukunst. Basel, 1897, Bruno Schwabe. 
With 138 plates, containing 936 illustrations. $7.00. 


C. Gurlitt, Die Baukunst Frankreichs. Dresden, 1897, Gilbers. Lfg.3. Fol. 
with 25 plates. 36.25. 

G. Lafenestre and E. Rochtenberger. La peinture en Europe. Venise. Paris, 

1897, Quantin. 365 pp.; with 100 illustrations. 

Ernst Berger, Quellen und Technik der Fresko-, Oel- und Tempera Malerei des 
Mittelalters von der byzantinischen Zeit bis einschliesslich der ‘** Erfindung 
der Oelmalerei*’ durch die Briider Van Eyck. Munich, 1897, Callmey. 
xii, 281 pp. ; with 16 illustrations. $1.75. 

Seemann, Wandbilder. Meisterwerke der bildenden Kunst, Baukunst, Bild- 
nerei, Malerei, in 100 Wandbildern mit text von Geo. Warnecke. Leipzig, 
1897, Seemann. Lfg.7. 10 plates, 46 x 68 em. $3.75. 

E. Molinier, L’ Histoire des arts appliquée a l’industrie du Ve a la fin du X VIIIe 
siécle. II, Librarie Centrale des Beaux Arts, Paris, 1897. 244 pp. 4to. 
$12.00. 

J. A. Fhr. v. Helfert, Denkmalpflege. Ocffentliche Obsorge f. Gegenstiinde der 
Kunst u. des Altertums nach dem neuesten Stande der Gesetzgebg. in den 
verschiedenen Culturstaaten. Vienna, Braumiiller, 1897. xii, 202 pp. 

Festschrift zum elfhundertjihrigen Jubilium des deutschen Campo Santo in 
Rom. Dem derzeitigen Rector Monsignor de Waal gemidmet von Mitglie- 
dern und Freunden des Collegiums. Herausg. von Dr. St. Ehses. Freiburg 
i. Br., 1897, Herder. xii, 307 pp.; 12 illustr.; 2 pls. Lex. 8vo. 

C. D. E. Fortnum, Descriptive Catalogue of Maiolica and other Kindred Wares 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. London, 1897. 144 pp. 8vo. $2.60. 


G. Frizzoni, Giovanni Morelli e La Critica Moderna. A proposito della nuova 
edizione italiana delle sue opere. Archiv. Stor. dell’ Arte, 1897, pp. 81-103. 

K. Baedeker, Spanien und Portugal, Handbuch fiir Reisende. Leipzig, Baede- 
ker, 1897. Ixxxii, 582 pp., with six maps and 40 plans. 8vo. 
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E. Jacobsen, La regia Pinacoteca di Torino. Archiv. Stor. dell’ Arte, 1897, pp. 
113-141, 206-221 ; illustrated. 

G. Morelli, Le Gallerie Borghese e Doria Pamphili in Roma. Prima edizione 
italiana, preceduta dalla biografia dell’ autore, e illustrata da 81 incisioni. 
Treves, Milano, 1897. 

G. Frizzoni, V. Bignani, and others, L’ Arte in Bergamo e L’ Accademia Carrara, 
224 pp. Istituto Italiano d’ Arti grafiche, Bergamo, 1897. Illustrated. 
Large 8vo. $1.25. 

C. Ricci, La R. Galleriadi Parma. Parma, 1896, Baltei. pp. xlvii, 462, with 
14 illustrations. 8vo. 

Die Gemialde-Gallerie der kénigl. Museen zu Berlin. Mit erliut. Text von J. 
Meyer u. W. Bode. Hrsg. von der Generalverwaltg. 10. Lfg. Gr. Fol. 
Text, pp. 13-26 m. Abbildgn. u. 6 Kpfrtaf. Berlin, 1897, G. Grote. $7.50. 
First proofs on choice paper, $15.00. Artist’s proofs, on Japanese paper, 
$25.00. 

Die Gemialde-Gallerie der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Allerhéchsten 
Kaiserhauses. Alte Meister. Mit 120 Illustr., in Lichtdruck ausgefiihrt 
von J. Lowy in Wien. Wien, A. Holzhausen in Komm. iv, 522 pp.; 1 
plan. Linen, $6.00. 

P. Molmenti, Venezia. Nuovi studi di storia e d’ arte. Florence, 1897. vi, 407 
pp. 16mo. $0.80. 

G. Zimmermann, Kunstgeschichte des Altertums u. des Mittelalters bis zum 
Ende der romanischen Epoche. Bielefeld, 1897, Velhagen & Klasing. 
vi, 385-529 pp. ; 411 illustrations. Lex. 8vo. 2.00 M. [H. Knackfuss u. 
M. G. Zimmermann, Allgemeine Kunstgesch. 4 Abtlg.] 

H. Detzel, Christliche Ikonographie. Ein Handbuch z. Verstindnis der christl. 
Kunst. 2. (Schluss.) Bd. Die bildl. Darstellgn. der Heiligen. Freiburg 
i. Br., 1897, Herder. xviii, 708 pp. ; 218 illustrations ; xvi, 426 pp. Large 
8vo. 

E. Calzini, Urbino e i suoi monumenti. Rocca S. Casciano, 1897, L. Capelli. 
215 pp. 4to. $4.00. 


L. Magne, MistraII. Gaz. B. A. 1897, 1, April. 


G. Vasari, Lives of Seventy of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects. Edited and annotated in the light of recent discoveries by E. H. 
and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. New York, 1897, Scribner's 
Sons. 4 vols. ; 336, 407, 416, 450 pp. 8vo. $8.00. 

L. Cloquet, Les grandes cathédrales du monde catholique. Lille, Société de 
Saint-Augustin, 1897. 380 pp. ; 208 engravings. 4to. 

G. H. Putnam, Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages. A study of 
the conditions of the production and distribution of literature from the 
date of the Roman Empire to the close of the seventeenth century. 2 vols. 
Rvo. $5.00. 

Bezold und Riehl, Die Kunstdenkmale des Kénigreichs Bayern vom 11. bis zum 

Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts. I Bd., 15 Lfg. Reg.-Bezirk Oberbayern. 

Munich, 1897, Albert. Plates in folio. Text in 8vo. $2.26. 
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P. Clemen, Die Kunstdenkmiiler der Rheinprovinz. III Bd., V Heft. Kreis 
Grevenbroich. Diisseldorf, 1897, Schwann. vi, 106 pp. ; 35 illustrations 
in the textand 5 pls. 8vo. $0.75. 


II. BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 


J. P. Richter, Quellen der byzantinischen Kunstgeschichte. Ausgewihlte Texte 
iiber die Kirchen, Kléster, Palaiste, Staatsgebaiude und andere Bauten von 
Konstantinopel. Wien, 1897, C. Griser. liii, 432 pp. Gr. 8vo. 9 M. 
fQuellenschriften f. Kunstgeschichte u. Kunsttechnik des Mittelalters und 
der Neuzeit. Neue Folge. VIII. Bd.] 

H. Graeven, Antike Vorlagen byzantinischer Elfenbeinreliefs. Jahrb. d. k. 
preuss. Kunstsammilgn. XVIII, 1, pp. 3-23; 1 pl.; 6 cuts. 

J. Evans, Bronze medallion of the fourth century after Christ. Athen. 1897, 
No. 3605, p. 762. 

A. L. Delattre, On a coin-like amulet from Carthage. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, 
pp. 190-192 ; cut. 

Ch. Diehl, L’ Afrique Byzantine (533-709 a.p.). Paris, E. Leroux. 

Wladimir de Bock, Poteries vernissées du Caucase et de la Crimée. B. M. Soc. 
Ant. Fr., Mémoires, 1895, pub. 1897, pp. 193-247 ; 31 illustrations. 

G. Vernet, Description of some sarcophagi in Spain. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, 
pp. 155, 157. 

W. Liidtke, Untersuchungen zu den Miniaturen der Wiener Genesis. Diss. 
Greifswald, 1897, J. Bindewald. 50 pp. Large 8vo. $0.30. 

Geo. Stuhlfauth, Die Engel in der altchristlichen Kunst. Freiburg im Br., 1897, 
Mohr. viii, 264 pp. $1.75. 

J. Roman, On the great seal of the order of the Crescent. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1897, pp. 183-186 ; cut. 

Coins discovered in Martigny. Anz. f. Schweiz. Ant. 1897, I, pp. 36-38. 

F. de Mély, Le ‘‘ Numisma Laetiense”’ de 1215. R. Num. 1897, pp. 382-385. 

Maurice Prou, Recueil de documents relatifs 4 histoire monétaire. R. Num. 
1897, pp. 174-191. [Documents of the fourteenth century from the archives 
of the Vatican. ] 

A. de Barthélemy, Recherches sur les origines de la monnaie tournois et de la 
monnaie parisis. 2. Num. 1897, pp. 152-173. [Papers read at the meet- 
ings of the Acad. Insc. August 30, 1895, and April 10, 1896. ] 

Scherbler und Aldenhoven, Geschichte der Kélner Malerschule. Liibeck, 1897, 
Nohring. 3 Lfg. Folio with 100 plates. $10.00. 

R. Borrnann, Aufnahmen mittelalterlicher Wand und Deckenmalereien in 
Deutschland. Berlin, Wasmuth. Lfg.1. 3 pp. with8 plates. Fol. $5.00. 

Eitelberger von Edelberg and Ilg, Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte und 
Kunsttechnik des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, Neue Folge. Bd. VIII. 


Vienna, 1897, Graeser. liii, 432 pp. 8vo. $2.25. 


or 


BYZANTINE, Etc. } BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1897 
P. Blanchet, Notices sur quelques tissus antiques et du haut moyen 4ge jusqu’au 
XV¢ siécle. Paris, Librairie centrale des beaux-arts. iii, 46 pp.; fig. Fol. 
Joseph Neuwirth, Mittelalterliche Wandgemiilde und Tafelbilder der Burg 
Karlstein in Béhmen. Prag, 1896, Josef Koch. [Summary by J. Helbig 

in Rev. Art Chrét. 1897, pp. 92-98, 215-220. ] 

H. Hoogeweg, Die Urkunden des Bisthums Minden von Jahre 1201-1300. [VI 
Bd. 2 Heft of the Westfalisches Urkunden-Buch.] Miinster, Regensberg, 
1897. 160 pp. 4to. $1.25. 

Anthyme Saint-Paul, Morienval. Paris, 1897. 20 pp. &8vo. 

A. Pugin, Gothic Ornaments ; details of the most famous architectural structures 
of the mediaeval age in France and England. New York, Hessling. $8.00. 

E. Soyez, La Picardie historique et monumentale. Paris, 1897. Fase. 1V. 13 
plates and text. Large 4to. 

August Weiss, Das Handwerk der Goldschmiede zu Augsburg bis zu J. 1681. 
Leipzig, 1897, Seemann. viii, 359 pp. $1.50. 

L. Beltrami, L’ Arte negli arredi sacri della Lombardia con note storichee de- 
scrittive. Milan, 1897. 54 pp.; with illustrations in the text and 80 plates. 
4to. $8.00. 

Ludwig Volkmann, Iconografia Dantesca. Die bildlichen Darstellungen zur 
Divina Commedia. Leipzig, 1897, Breitkopf und Hartel. Text with many 
illustrations and 17 plates. 8vo. $2.50. 

Marcel Reymond, La Sculpture florentine. Les prédécesseurs de 1|’école floren- 
tine et la sculpture florentine au XIV® siécle. Florence, 1897, Alinari. 
viii, 220 pp.; 150 illustrations. Large 8vo. $4.00. 

Discussion of a group representing a female figure overcome by a horseman, 
found at Saint-Martin by G. Porcherot. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 115- 
120. 

A. Raugé Van Gennep, Le ducat vénetien en Egypte, son influence sur le mon- 
noyage de l’or dans ce pays au commencement du XV siécle. R. Num. 
1897, pp. 373-382. 

E. Bertaux, Castel del Monte et les architectes frangais de l’empereur Frédéric 
Il. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 4382-449. 

C. M. Church, The Prebendal Stalls and Misericords in the Cathedral Church of 
Wells. Archaeologia, LV, 1897, pp. 319-342, xvi-xix ; 2 figs. 

Selmar Peine, Die goldene Pforte in Freiberg und insbesondere die Deutung 
ihrer Figuren. Freiberg, Gerlachsche Buchdr. 1897. 8 pp. Gr. 8vo. 
0.50 M. From Mitteil. d. Freiberger Altertumsv. Illustr. 

H. M. Fletcher and S. D. Kitson, The churches of Melos. Annual of the British 
School at Athens, 1895-96, pp. 155-168. Illustrated. 

Caron, Trouvailles de monnaies du moyen 4ge Delphes. 3B. C.H. 1897, I-VIII, 
pp. 26-39. 

Luigi Rizzoli, New contribution to the Numismatics of Padua. [On certain 

coins of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.] 2. Num. Ital. Vol. X, 

pp. 351 ff.; 1 plate. 
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Henry Gee, The Domus Inferior or Frary of our oldest Charterhouses. Archae- 
ologia, LV, 1897, pp. 525-530. 

Delisle, On a psalter of the thirteenth century belonging to the Earl of Crawford. 
C. R. Acad. Inse. 1897, p. 373. 

C. H. Baer, Die Hirsauer Bauschule. Studien zur Baugeschichte des XI und 
XIII Jahrhunderts. Freiburg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr. vii, 130 pp. 8vo. 
$1.26. 

C. R. Romstorfer, Die moldauisch-byzantinische Baukunst. Wien, Lehmann. 
20 pp. ; 10 pls. Fol. $2.00. 

Giov. Trenta, Alcune osservazioni sopra il Camposanto di Pisa di I. Benvenuto 
Supino, con documenti inediti. Firenze, Bernardo Seeber. 55 pp. 8vo. 


1.50 fr. 
K. Chytil, Vyvoj miniaturniho malirstvi ceského zu doby kralu rodu Jagellons- 
kého. [The development of the Czech miniature painting.] Ll. Prague, 


Bursik and Kohout. 70 pp.; 10 pls. Fol. $4.80. 

Edg. Hennecke, Altchristliche Malerei und altkirchliche Literatur. Eine Unter- 
suchung tiber den biblischen Cyklus der Gemiilde in den rémischen Kata- 
komben. Leipzig, Veitund Co. xi, 299 pp.; 35 figs. 8vo. $2.50. 

Mgr. X. Barbier de Montault, Les Mosaiques des églises de Ravenne. Lille, 
Desclée et de Brouwer. 152 pp. avec grav. 4to. 3 fr. 

Edwin Freshfield, Notes on the Church now called the Mosque of the Kalenders 
at Constantinople. Archaeologia, LV, 1897, pp. 431-458 ; pls. xxvi-xxxvii ; 
4 figs. 

E. Ziegeler, Aus Ravenna. (Gymnasial-Bibliothek, H. 27.) Gutersloh, 1897, 
Bertelsmann. vii, 72 pp.; 16 illustr. 1.50 M. 

Blanchet, On the Kalaa of Beni Hammed in Algeria. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, 
pp. 467-469. 

F. Buli¢, The Seal of Deodatus, Abbot of the Monastery of St. Stephen de 
Pinis, near Spalato. (Croatian.) Vjesnik of the Croatian Archaeological 
Society in Agram, 1896-97, pp. 7-8 ; fig. 

A. Maignan, Guerrier 4 cheval, sculpture en os, trouvée & Amiens. R. Arch. 
XXXI, 1897, pp. 115-124. 


III. RENAISSANCE 


A. Philippi, Kunstgeschichtliche Einzeldarstellungen. No. 1. Die Kunst der 
Renaissance in Italien. Buch 1. Die Vorrenaissance. Leipzig, 1897, 
Seemann. xvi, 112 pp.; with 50 illustrations. $0.50. 

W. j. Anderson, The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy. New York, 
Seribner. 155 pp. 8vo. $5.00. 

C. Magenta, La Certosa di Pavia. Milan, 1897. Ixxxiii, 489 pp.; with 30 pls. 
§=§12.00. 

Louis Lampe, Signatures et monogrammes des peintres de toutes les écoles. 
Guide monogrammiste indispensable aux amateurs de peintures anciennes. 

Brussels, 1895, Alfred Castaigne. 
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Italienische Sculpturen aus den K6niglichen Museen zu Berlin, mit erklirendem 
Text von der Direction der Sammlung. Berlin, 1896, D. E. Mertens & Co. 
I Series. Fol., with 57 heliotype pls. $25.00. 

G. Gruyer, L’art Ferrarais 4 |’époque des princes d’Este. Paris, 1897. Vol. IL. 
8vo. $5.00. 

Camillo Boito, L’Altare di Donatello e le altre opere nella Basilica Antoniana 
di Padova. Milan, 1897, Hoepli. 76 pp.; with 48 illustrations in the text 
and 12 pls. Fol. $7.26. 

M. Reymond, Les Della Robbia. Florence, Alinari. 278 pp. ; with many illus- 
trations. 8vo. $3.00. 

D. Sant’ Ambrogio, I sarcofagi Borromeo ed il monumento del Birago all’ Isola 
Bella. Milan, 1897. 120 pp. 8vo. $5.00. 

H. Herdtle, Mustergiltige Vorlageblitter zum Studium des Flachornaments der 
italienischen Renaissance. Orig.-Aufnahmen aus Santa Maria Novella u. 
dem Palazzo Ricardi in Florenz, aus S. Petronio in Bologna u. vom Chor- 
gestiihl in der Certosa bei Pavia. New Edit. Stuttgart, Neff. 20 pls.; 10 
Lfgn. Lfg.1. 3pls. 80.65. 

J. Bayer, Einfiihrende Besprechung (Introduction) zu: Stuckreliefs eines Ton- 
nengewOlbes aus der **Casa Farnesina’’ in Rom. Nach Reproductionen 
von Adolph Ginzel. Wien und Magdeburg, 1897, Schallehn und Woll- 
briick. 20 pp.; 9 illustrations. 8vo. 

Ad. Venturi, Gentile da Fabriano e il Pisanello. Florence, 1896, Sansoni. 
xv, 150 pp. ; illustrations in the text and 19 pls. 4to. 

S. Beissel, Fra Angelico da Fiesole, sa vie et ses ouvrages. Translated from 
the German into French by I. Helbig, in the Revue de l’ Art Chrétien for 
1897. ‘To be published separately. 

J.-C. Broussolle, Pélerinages ombriens. Seconde édition. Paris, 1897, Fisch- 
bacher. 302 pp.; 46 figs. 8vo. 

W. Koopmann, Raffaels Handzeichnungen in der Auffassung von Koopmann. 
Marburg, 1897, Elwert. 517 pp. $2.25. 

Wilhelm Korn, Tizian, Holzschnitte. Breslau, 1897, Korn. vii, 77 pp. $0.25. 

Eugene Muntz, Les Tapisseries de Raphael au Vatican et dans les principaux 
musées ou collections de Europe. Paris, 1897, J. Rothschild. 64 pp. ; 
with 9 pls. and 125 illustrations in the text. 

Sandro Botticelli, Zeichnungen zu Dantes gittlicher Komidie. Verkleinerte 
Nachbildgn. der Originale im k. Kupferstichkabinet zu Berlin und in der 
Bibliothek des Vatikans. m. e. Einleit. u. d. Erklir. d. Darstellgn. hrsg. v. 
F. Lippmann, 1897. vi, 74 pp.; cuts in text; 92 pls. Large 4to. 80 M. 

Leonardo da Vinci, I] Codice Atlantico nella Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano, 
riprodotto e pubblicato dalla Regio Accademia dei Lincei sotto gli auspici 
e col sussidio del Re e del Governo. Milan, 1897. Fase. XII. 35 pp.; 
40 pls. $7.50. 

L. Beltrami, Il Codice de Leonardo da Vinci nella Biblioteca del Principe 
Trivulzio in Milano trascritto ed annotato. Milan, 1897. 579 pp.; 14 pls. 
ito. Fol. $7.00. 
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, 1897 


W. Bode, Rembrandt. 
German. 
ready. 


Published simultaneously in English, French, and 
Paris, 1897, Sedelmeyer. 176 pp.; 71 pls. Fol. 
[The complete work to consist of 8 volumes. ] 
$2.50; édition de luxe, $4.00. 


Schnell, 


Vol. I now 
On Holland paper, 
Renaissance in der Schweiz. Studien 


Renaissance in die Kunst diesseits der Alpen. 
vii, 


iiber das Eindringen der 
Munich, 1897 
167 pp.; 54 illustrations in the text and 30 pls. 


, Bruckmann. 
8vo. 82.50. 
G. Upmark, Die Architectur der Renaissance in Schweden (1530-1760). 1 Lfg 
fol. with 20 plates. Berlin, 1897, Schuster u. Bufleb. $5.00. 
H. de la Tour, médailles modernes récemment acquises par le Cabinet de 
France. R. Num. 1897, pp. 82-94, 192-196. 


Alex. Goette, Holbeins Totentanz und seine Vorbilder, Strassburg 
ner, x, 291 pp.; pls. 


K. J. Triib- 
8vo. $5.00. 


XUM 


